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CONTEMPORARY COMMENTARY 


A series of monthly contributions sponsored by the Unservile State Group 


. In this issue the Group welcomes the reflections of an outsider, 
Norman MacKenzie, on a recent book by a member of the Group, 
The Liberal Future, by Jo Grimond, M.P., Leader of the 
Liberal Party (Faber & Faber, 12s. 6d.). Mr. MacKenzie is a 
Socialist and the editor of a recent symposium, Conviction, where 
an attempt was made to rethink the foundations of Socialist policy 
in Britain. His comments-on Liberal rethinking are followed by a 
reply by George Watson, editor of The Unservile State (Allen & ., - 
Unwin, 21s.). 
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POLITICS AS A STATE OF MIND 
BY NORMAN MACKENZIE 


UST over a year ago, when I was editing the volume of essays which 

appeared under the title Conviction,* I sent a letter to each of the 

contributors in which I set out the purpose of this book. Each of 
them was, I knew, in some sense a Socialist; each of them had some special 
interest—social policy, foreign affairs, culture, science. And I therefore 
asked them to write personally, frankly and imaginatively about the reasons 
that led them to Socialist conclusions, and the application of those con- 
clusions to the problems that faced them in their own life and work. My 
purpose was to bring together some of the new ideas—or, to put it more 
modestly, to reflect some of the new attitudes—which have been developing 
among younger people in or on the fringes of the Labour Party. 

The result was not a definitive statement of Socialist principle, or even 
of Labour Party policy. It was not intended to be either of these things: 
it was simply an attempt to define what certain traditional Socialist concepts 
could mean in terms of contemporary Britain, especially to the generation 
which has grown up in the Welfare State, knowing little of the problems 
and the arguments of the Thirties. Such a discussion was long overdue, 
because the Labour Party—the prisoner of its own success in 1945—has 
been peculiarly slow to adapt its outlook to the quite different conditions 
created by the Welfare State. That is one explanation of its relative failure 
* Macgibbon & Kee, 18s. 
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to interest and recruit younger men and women: its policies and attitudes 
too often seem old-fashioned and irrelevant. 

I write these first paragraphs just after reading a letter by Mr. Denis 
Potter, published in The Times. Mr. Potter, the retiring president of the 
Oxford University Labour Club, is making much the same points: he 
complains that the moderate policies of the Labour leadership and the 
fundamentalism of many former Bevanites seem equally irrelevant to him 
and others of his generation. The former seem to have no desire to change 
our society and the latter seem to have no idea how to change it. He is, 
temperamentally, on the Left, and he wants a radical evangelism to evoke 
his enthusiasm: and yet he seeks something more specific to our own times 
than old slogans that date back to the days when his dad was on the dole 
and the Tories had not discovered the advantages of welfare capitalism. 

There is something in what he says, especially about young people. The 
Labour Party has not yet found a way to enlist the enthusiasm of young 
workers and undergraduates—in the past, indeed, it has seemed more 
concerned about the heresies that youth groups may develop than about 
the contribution they can make to the party. I think there are a number 
of reasons for this failure: the restriction of membership to those under 
21, with the result that the leadership is creamed off just as it begins to 
emerge; the lack of funds and the absence of the snobbery that gives the 
Young Conservatives an appeal to the social-climbing white-collar 
employees; and the belief that the role of young people is to do the donkey 
. work without any real responsibilities for political decision or action within 
the party organization. I hope that the Labour Executive is going to think 
again about this problem, because it is becoming increasingly serious as 
the party membership ages. But there is no doubt that, at present, the most 
active youth groups on the Left centre around the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, the Universities and Left Review, the New Reasoner, and 
other political or cultural minorities. When more young people march into 
Trafalgar Square under the Nuclear Campaign lollipops than the Labour 
Party can recruit in the whole country, it is time somebody thought very 
hard about the image that the Labour Party presents to the under-25’s. 
The stalwarts who struggled for the 1945 victory are already dying off, 
and those who come after them do not remember the heroic days before 
the movement became respectable. 

I raise this problem because it is clear that, comparatively speaking, the 
Liberal Party has been more successful in attracting young people: it is, 
probably, the youngest party in the country. And I have, therefore, been 
carefully reading Mr. Jo Grimond’s book, The Liberal Future,* in an 
effort to discover where the Liberal appeal lies. He, too, is anxious to 
establish the relevance of a traditional principle to modern conditions, and 
to discuss politics in a rational and intelligent manner rather than to score 
debating points for party advantage. And, since there is too little sensible 
argument of this kind, and too much intolerance, his case should not merely 
* Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d. 
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be dismissed as the wordy meanderings ofa poe without responsibility 
or the hope of office. 

These are harsh words, but they are noe mine. They are the conventional 
response to almost any proposal or policy that bears the Liberal imprint. 
Too many Tories and Labourites treat Liberals as if they were merely 
well-intentioned noodles who are trying to get the best of both worlds, 
and whose intervention in elections is either a nuisance (see Lord Hailsham) 
or, if you look at it from the Labour side, a possible windfall. Liberals 
naturally find this frustrating and annoying. They want to be taken 
seriously, to climb out of the wastepaper basket that is labelled “Wasted 
Votes”. I can understand their indignation. I am not a Liberal, and I 
would like to persuade young radicals who support the Liberal Party to 

“join the Labour Party. But I object to this patronizing discrimination for 
the simple reason that restrictions on free speech and controversy—for that 
is what is really involved in the various devices used to harry the Liberals— 
is corrupting and damaging to those who impose it. I am not afraid of 
giving a Liberal—or for that matter a Welsh or Scottish Nationalist, a 
Currency Reformer or a Nuclear Disarmer—an opportunity to state his case 
on radio or TV, or in the press. 

We have too little argument today, not too much, and without exercise 
the talent for it withers. I do not object to a Liberal candidate. The 
reduction of democracy to the choice between Codlin and Short at four- 
year intervals forces opinion into narrow and inadequate channels. I have 
fought two parliamentary elections. At one there was no Liberal candidate, 
but there was in the other. His intervention made no difference to the 
result, but there were 4,000 electors who believed that he better expressed 
their views than did my opponent or myself. What right have I to tell 
them that minority votes are useless? Only if I believe that the two-party 
system in its present form is immutable, and that those who enjoy its 
advantages are entitled to perpetuate their supremacy by drawing up the 
rules of the game in their own interests. If we accept that argument we 
not only close the door to change: we also limit the essential democratic 
right to criticize and cashier our rulers. As society grows more complex, 
as mass-communications become more expensive, as the mass-persuasion of 
millions of citizens becomes more skilled, so it becomes harder for the new 
or the dissenting idea to get into circulation. The cards are stacked against 
the outsider. He cannot command the votes to win a seat, or the money 
to start a newspaper, or the techniques and the trained operators that are 
at the disposal of those who arrived at an earlier date, when access was 
easier. It is quite possible that, if conditions at the beginning of the century 
had been as they are now, the Labour Party could never have become a 
major influence in Britain. As a member of the Labour Party I want it 
to win: but it would be a bad day both for the party and the country if 
those who have different ideas--perhaps newer and perhaps better ideas— 
did not have a fair chance of putting them to the test. And I apply that 
dictum equally to discussion within the party and outside it. 


On this point I am in complete agreement with Mr. Grimond. “There 
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should be no limit on criticism,” he writes, “even of our most hallowed 
beliefs . . . . Once you put any institution or belief on a pinnacle of its 
own, you open the way to censorship of all kinds, and-you end by killing. 
the thing to be protected, for lack of criticism will destroy it.” There has 
been a subtle corrosion of this attitude, which seems to me the essential 
difference between the free and the servile society. It is not merely a matter 
of suppression by legal or administrative action, of making illiberal laws, 
of expelling critics, or denying minorities the opportunity to state their 
views. Such overt denial of intellectual liberty often produces a healthy 
reaction on the part of those who discover its value when it is. formally 
denied. No. I am much more disturbed by the failure to defend this -- 
principle of free criticism on the part of those who, if challenged, proclaim 
themselves its champions. For men in positions of power—or who hope 
soon to occupy them—can always find specious arguments against criticism. 
“What you say may be true, but it should not be said on the eve of an 
election . . . when the Government is in difficulties . . . at such a dangerous 
moment in foreign affairs . . . in case the Opposition makes capital out of 


_ _ it’ We had an example of this recently when, inside the Labour Party, 


the novel No Love for Johnnie by the late Wilfred Fienburgh was widely 
discussed in terms of whether it would damage the party, not on its merits 
as a novel, It is an attitude which is widespread among the Tories, who 
prefer to discuss their differences in private. And it is an attitude that is 
infectious. The ambitious man, whether in politics or business, learns to 
attùne himself to the views of those higher up the ladder: criticism is an 
expensive luxury for whose who wish to rise. He soon begins to find 
reasons why, whatever his private beliefs, it is opportune not to express 
them on the wrong occasions. An ill-considered remark about birth control 
may lose him a marginal seat where there is a large Catholic vote; it is 
better to be paired when there is a vote on the law affecting homosexuals; 
the young Tory looking for a safe seat had better swallow unsaid any 
unorthodox opinions on flogging, capital punshment or Suez. In such 
circumstances, discretion is always the better part of valour. But discretion 
may morally destroy the discreet, for a habit acquired on small issues is 
easily extended to greater ones. Those who wish to preserve democracy 
must recognize that the truth is always inconvenient to someone. The one 
lesson to be learnt from recent history—and the plight of Communists ` 
who long silenced doubts about Stalin’s Russia underlines the point— 
is that failure to tell the truth as you see it may give you power, but 
power in its most deadly form, power without responsibility. It is a very 
short step from reluctance to criticize to believing that criticism is un-' 
desirable: it is not much further to the view that criticism is subversive. 


It should not be necessary to re-state what should be obvious to anyone 
who takes democracy seriously. I do so because so much discussion of the 
role of Liberals seems to rest on the assumption that they are meddling in 
' something that is not their business—that is, the smooth running of the 
British parliamentary system. -They are treated as amiable children who 
should sit quietly, like Pip in Great Expectations, while Mr. Wopsle and 
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Mr. Pumblechook share the best parts of the chicken. If Liberals can 
win votes in an apparently hopeless cause, if they can recruit young people 
and turn them into selfless enthusiasts, if they can find enough money to 
keep afloat, they do so because they are meeting a public demand that is 
not satisfied by either the Tory or the Labour parties. Those of us who 
would like to see that support and social energy brought into the Labour 
Party cannot achieve this by deriding the Liberals—especially as we take a 
similar view on a number of problems. We have to ask why, in the face 
of persistent electoral failure, they not only survive but seem to flourish. 


* * * 


It is here, I believe, that I begin to part company with Mr. Grimond, 
for I am sure that he would not disagree with the substance of what I have 
so far said. For I consider that part of the appeal of contemporary 
Liberalism for young people lies in the fact that it is muddled and 
imprecise: it gives an overall impression of forthright radicalism—enough, 
at least, to arouse an evangelical fervour—without asking its adherents to 
engage in any struggles that will bring them into serious conflict with the 
accepted values or vested interests of our society. It expresses a mood of 
dissatisfaction, and yet it is safe and respectable. No one loses his job by 
being a Liberal—and young people, especially those on the way up through 
the grammar and secondary schools, are very anxious to succeed in business 
and the professions. No one is even going to endanger his promotion by 
being a Liberal. It enables them, moreover, to feel that they are thinking 
for themselves: they are not subject to the fusty and bureaucratic procedure 
they assume exists within the Labour Party or taken in by the slick cynicism 
of the modern Tories. They do not have to conform to party discipline, 
or even go down the line for the Liberal Party policy. They can, in short, 
be in a state of mind rather than in a committed political position. 

This, to be honest, is the impression that I have formed from personal 
contacts with present-day Liberals, and it is confirmed by reading Mr. 
Grimond’s book. And this state of mind hits off precisely the mood of 
those who have grown up in the Welfare State, disliking the austerity and 
controls and taxation that they identify with the Attlee Government, and 
yet aware of the imperfections and stupidities of the Tories. It is, indeed, 
a middle-class ideology, put forward and accepted by those who want to 
mitigate the extremes of class-struggle and limit the power of the great 
interests which are involved in it. For, whether one likes it or not, politics 
is a struggle between interest groups, wielding economic power—whatever 
decorative armour they put on and whatever slogans they shout as they 
move into action against each other. And again, like it or not, the Liberal 
Party does not now stand for any great social interest: it stands, on the 
contrary, for those who dislike the great powers of organized business and 
organized labour and believe that it is possible to take up a pitch between 
them crying a plague on both. There are, of course, a good many people 
who think that this is a desirable position, but they must recognize that 
it is a concept accepted only by those who think popular suffrage can 
produce a “neutral” government, over and above the classes, or the 
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economic lobbies, the corporations, the big unions. There is no such thing: 
indeed, it is doubtful whether Parliament today is the centre of power that 
constitutional theory assumes. Many of the decisions that shape our lives 
are taken outside it, either by a Cabinet which is responsive to non- 
parliamentary pressures, or by the leaders of powerful interests who are in 
no way responsible to the voter and who are only marginally interested in 
public opinion. 

There was a time when the Liberal Party did broadly reflect a great 
economic interest, and could exert the leverage that comes from an alliance 
of political enthusiasts with economic power. But it lost that base because 
it was unable to solve an inner contradiction. The Labour Party only arose 


because the Liberal Party could not make up its mind whether to follow the 


Radical or Lib-Lab line, allying itself with the newly emerging power of 
the unions, or to go on conciliating the Whig interest. It could not do both. 
But it tried to do both, and it was torn apart. The dilemma that wrecked 
it 40 years ago remains valid today, however one wraps it up in brave 
cross-bench language. 

I think it is the reluctance of Liberals to face that dilemma—and they 
do not face it simply by claiming that there is merit in looking both ways 
at once—that gives the Liberal Party such an amateurish appearance. For it 
is ignoring the main issue on which our politics now hinge. Of course, in a 
period such as the present, when full employment and rising standards of 
living have blunted the edge of class conflict, such a state of mind is bound 
to be more common and seem more realistic than it was in the days of 
mass unemployment and desperate poverty. But Mr. Grimond not only 
ignores the issue: he denies at great length that it is any issue at all. And 
once that issue is dismissed, the remainder of his policy is bound to look 
like something he has fetched home from a political bring-and-buy sale. 
A more liberal colonial policy. Excellent. No capital punishment, sub- 
stantial reforms in our sex-laws and our prison administration, better and 
more intelligent town-planning, a revival of local democracy. Splendid. 
Tax reform, a more sensible defence policy, some degree of self-government 
for Wales and Scotland. Certainly. But there is nothing distinctively 
Liberal about any of them: they spring from a liberal state of mind, and 
every one of them—-and I have here selected the more radical rather than 
the more conservative aspects of Liberal policy—is either the official policy 
of the Labour Party or is supported by a substantial minority within it. 
The difficulty is that all of them, if implemented, would improve the detail 
of our society, and none of them would change its nature. 


Of course it is sensible for Liberals and Socialists (and the intelligent 
Tory, for that matter) to campaign for good causes which they have in 
common: the more public discussion of them, the better, and the more 
people can be mobilized against racial intolerance, or ugly housing schemes, 
or encroachments on personal liberty, the sooner we shall dispose of seme 
of the nastier things in our social landscape. I happen to believe, however, 
that there are larger objectives, that politics is not merely about the state 
of our prisons, or the design of public buildings; I believe, moreover, that 
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there is a connection between these lesser issues and the underlying tensions 
within our society. Unless you see such a connection, political differences 
are reduced to a conflict between decent, intelligent, humane people, on 


. the one hand, and, on the other, those who are stupid and socially blind. 


Indeed, I am sure that many Liberals see politics exactly in those terms. 
They saw Suez as the folly of a sick Prime Minister, a dumb Foreign 
Secretary, a Cabinet carried away by resentment at Nasser’s pretensions, 
not as a predictable outcome of the struggle of British imperialism to 
maintain its declining position in the Middle East. They see the erosion of 
town-planning as the work of narrow-minded philistines, not as the product 
of our present property-relationships; they are without experience of the 
realities of working-class life, and so they regard trade union leaders as 
power-hungry bosses seeking only to wring sectional advantage from the 
economy; they object to the excesses of white settlers and colonial adminis- 
trations, but they cannot see that these are the result, not of personal 
beastliness, but of a struggle for power between a ruling group and those 
who are trying to overthrow the system by which that group lives. While 
personal character plays its part in such affairs—naturally, there are “nice” 
Tories and unpleasant trade unionists—it is incidental to, not the central 
issue of, politics. 


* * * 


It is here that the real line of division comes between Liberals and 
Socialists, and it is difficult to communicate across that frontier because we 
have different assumptions. We are conducting a political debate on 
different wave-lengths: Mr. Grimond is talking away on Channel Nine 
while I am holding forth on Channel One. No doubt he has great difficulty 
in understanding why I want to change the social system, just as I find it 
hard to comprehend why he fails to see its obvious defects. Let me try 
to explain why J am not convinced by him. 

There are, first, some quite incredible notions in his book. As a Socialist 
I am interested in creating a whole, and not a fragmented community, in 
which a man’s worth is measured by his contribution to society, not by 
what he can get out of it, in which there are no inherited distinctions of 
class or wealth, in which our efforts are guided by the good of all and not 
the search for private gain. This may be a utopian view; but it gives me 
my moral bearings in finding my way through the jungle of contemporary 
life. But, according to Mr. Grimond, it ranks me with the ‘‘prigs, busy- 
bodies and professional Sociologists . .. a stuffy, precious and wholly 
illiberal world.” When I read that piece of shallow demagogy.I almost 
put this book aside in disgust: it certainly diminished my respect for Mr. 
Grimond’s liberalism. Two pages later we are told that “the proletarians 
are marbles in a bag. The proletarians maintain no institutions of their 
orm. The proletarians are means, not ends. They are equal with the full 
horror of the equality of universal sameness.” This is rubbish, if it applies 
to real proletarians, and nonsense if Mr. Grimond is talking about some 
hypothetical proletarians: instead of reading 7984, he should spend a few 
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months living among the British working-class. If he cannot spare the 
time, he might read Richard Hoggart or Raymond Williams. 

There is a similar air of abstraction about Mr. Grimond’s discussion of 
our party system. Of course it has faults—one of them is that representative 
government may become caucus government, remote from the view of the 
electorate. But his two remedies seem contradictory. He argues that it 
would be better to have a “second chamber, elected but less acutely 
dependent than is the House of Commons on the favour of the electorate.” 
In the next sentence he suggests that the abolition of the single member 
constituency would weaken the party system, and ‘‘give a better platform to 
voices and votes not wholly at the beck and call of producer interests.” 
I think, instead of general theories, he had better examine, say, the 
Australian system, which has exactly the type of voting and constituency 
—to say nothing of the kind of Upper House—which he proposes: yet 
Australian politics are the most interest-dominated and caucus-ridden in 
the Commonwealth. 

Again, there is a weird identification of all Socialists with a Housewives’ 
League nightmare of total State control, bureaucratic planning, austerity 
and public ownership for its own sake. Mr. Grimond has been reading 
the Daily Express, not the main arguments about the nature of a free and 
Socialist society which have been going on in and around the Labour Party 
in recent years. I will try to put the argument in two or three sentences, 
if he has not already looked. at Professor Galbraith’s brilliant analysis in 
The Affluent Society. Apart from the moral arguments for greater social 
ownership—and that may’ include co-operative and municipal enterprise— 
there is a strong practical case for it. First, in modern capitalist societies 
the private sector grows much faster and more illogically than the public 
sector, partly because it has the means to accumulate the necessary capital, 
partly because it is led on to develop the markets which, irrespective of 
their social value, offer the easiest and largest profits, and partly because 
the value-system which is created in such economies makes private 
accumulation and private expenditure more socially acceptable than public 
investment and public spending, on which the returns are less obvious. 
That is why, as Kenneth Galbraith points out, we can build millions of 
cars, yet have no decent roads on which to run them, or parking places 
on which to put them; we can give every child a TV set in its home, but 
force it into an overcrowded and inadequate school; we can spend millions 
on patent medicines, yet leave one person in 20 to die in mental hospitals 
that are too often a disgrace to human dignity; we can pour fortunes into 
detergents, but we cannot get our dustbins emptied twice a week; we can 
tun up hideous office-blocks, but we cannot clear slums. None of this is 
accidental. It is a disproportion that is built into the system. 

There is, moreover, a further argument. Not only is much of our 
investment, productive talent, distributive effort and capital equipment thus 
misdirected: such parts of the economy are the only ones that are expanding 
rapidly, while the rest stagnates. If we are to meet the domestic demands on 
our economy, let alone maintain and improve our competitive position in 
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the world—and Mr. Grimond seems far more concerned about Free Trade 
and convertibility than about the real cause of the recurrent crises in our 
balance of payments—we have got to step up industrial investment, and to 
do it by setting up priorities. Among those priorities must be the renovation 
and modernization of industries which, even under the boom conditions 
of the past ten years, have proved unable to do it themselves. That may 
involve outright public ownership; it may require new pilot plants and 
public-private partnership—something to which the Labour Party has been 
committed for nearly ten years, though Mr. Grimónd reproves us for not 
considering such things. I realize, of course, that it also involves something 
like a wages policy but, given the co-operation of the trade unions, it is far 
more likely to achieve the needed results than a pursuit of co-ownership— 
a piece of dogmatic and irrelevant thinking if you like—which does not 
touch the problem of managerial irresponsibility (may, indeed, intensify it) 
let alone help solve the more urgent question of investment and social 
priorities. Mr. Grimond’s statement that “if we want high industrial 
production and an expanding society we must .. . find new ways of 
spreading property” is offered as the desirable antithesis of accepting “a 
very great concentration of power in the hands of our rulers.” This is 
semantic confusion, not economic analysis. The valid question is the way 
in which social ownership should be used to control the great concentrations 
of power that arise in modern industrial societies. There is room for a 
good deal of discussion about ways and means of doing this, but it is 
a much more valid solution than hoping that a mass of petty puppet 
capitalists can somehow create a non-oligarchic industrial democracy. 

I have been considering the fundamental economic difference between 
contemporary Socialists and Liberals—though I am not claiming that 
Socialists have yet devised a complete and detailed answer to the problems 
that face us. But I suspect that there is also a deep cleavage in our attitude 
to social services, education, and other “welfare” aspects of the public 
sector. Mr. Grimond is much closer to the Tory concept of a minimum, 
above which the successful can rise, than he is to a concept of genuine 
equality. He sees no reason “why in a Liberal economy without inflation 
unemployment should rise above the Beveridge level.” That sounds fine. 
He does not add that this level is above the rate prevailing this last winter, 
when it was clearly higher than public opinion was prepared to accept. 
There is no need for it to rise that high, unless you accept the criteria of 
private enterprise, as-Mr. Grimond does. I consider the social cost as well 
as the economic waste, and unlike Mr. Grimond I am not complacent 
about the social services available to cushion the hardship that unemploy- 
ment (or chronic sickness or old age) involves. He accepts the mythology 
of the Welfare State, and does not recognize that all the social legislation 
brought in since the war would not prevent suffering on the pre-war scale 
if there were prolonged and widespread unemployment. The unemployed 
man actually receives a lower proportion of his previous earnings in benefit 
today than before the war, and it is only his own accumulated reserves— 
and family earnings—which protect him in the short run. All the grumbling 
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about the “burden” of taxation for the social services has had its effect; 
too many people take it for granted that the burden has increased and that 
the services are much better. Relative to the national income it is no higher 
than in 1939, and for a large part of the working-class the services them- 
selves are not substantially different. 

We have come to assume that all is well—and one reason for that is that 
the Labour Party. has been busy defending its record against Tory criticism 
and has scarcely paused to ask how much real difference there is. We 
have, moreover, come to accept a double standard: at a time when there 
is so much talk about the cost of State retirement pensions, large tax con- 
cessions (which fall negatively on the Revenue) are made to private pensions 
schemes which, as Professor Titmuss has pointed out, are leading us to 
greater disparities in old age than in working life. We have a Health Service 
with a private sector which corrupts and distorts its functions; we have at 
least two—and, with grammar schools or their equivalent open to the clever, 
a growing tendency to three—educational systems; and our tax system is 
being used to widen the gap between the classes, just as in innumerable 
ways, from paid holidays and security of employment to expense-account 
rackets, we mark off the salaried employees from the weekly wage-earners. 
This class structure is unhealthy, undemocratic, in the long run unaccep- 
table. The basic difference between Mr. Grimond and myself is that he 
wants to reform but preserve it. I want to get rid of it. And I think this 
offers an adequate programme for any young person who feels that there 
is no room for the social evangelist today. The problem is not that there is 
too little left to do. It is knowing where to start on all the jobs that are 
yet to be done—even if we succeed in preserving the peace to find time 
in which to do it, and in adjusting our internal structure to the changing 
and difficult conditions of life as a nation in a world which no longer owes 
us a living. It is that challenge that make me a Socialist. This is not a 
state of mind: it is a political position that relates to the realities of power 
and the purposes for which power should be used. 


A COMMENT 


By GEORGE WATSON 


R. NORMAN MacKENZIE is the Socialist many Liberals have 
been looking for. Look about you, as a Liberal, for a Socialist 
who will give you an argument about Liberal policies, and you will 

not find one in any of the obvious places. You will hear plenty of familiar 
dismissals, but no arguments. You will be told the Liberals haven’t a 
chance anyway—an assertion which, whether true or false, is simply 
irrelevant. You will be told Liberal policies are the same as Conservative 
policies, which turns out, under examination, to mean that the vast 
differences of policy between the two parties do not happen to be of a kind 
that interest a Socialist. You will be told Britain is naturally a two-party 
State—“‘in natural polarity”, as a Socialist told me rather grandly the other 
day. Or you will simply observe, once again, the very special kind of 
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smile reserved for Liberals before the Torrington by-election and not yet 
entirely extinct; it is the kind of smile one reserves for an erring child whose 
vagaries are never likely to blow up the house or lead to the breakage of 
anything really valuable but who, none the less, must realize that it is time 
to go and play in the nursery. 


None of these routine discourtesies figure in Mr. MacKenzie’s reflections 
on The Liberal Future. And his remarks are important and useful in a more 
positive sense. Mr. MacKenzie is not a Socialist fundamentalist. He knows 
you cannot cure the present malaise of British politics by shouting “more 
Socialism”—not, at least, if by Socialism you mean legislation along the 
lines of the Attlee Governments. For Liberals, that is, his argument starts 
in the right place, which is that the old Tory-Socialist debate made false 
assumptions about the nature of our society. And, given that all Liberals 
and many intelligent Socialists have seen through the nationalization con- 
troversies and want no more of them, a large question poses itself for the 
future: have we anything more in common? The rethinkers, after all 
are in office—if not exactly in power—in both the Labour and Liberal 
parties. Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Grimond are pretty certainly united in a 
conviction that politics as we fight them today are hardly worth fighting. 
It is natural to ask whether they are united in believing anything else. After 
all, a Labour-Liberal coalition is a genuine possibility after the next election, 


and it may be useful (as it is certainly amusing) to consider bargaining-terms 
in advance. 


It seems to me (as it seemed to Mr. MacKenzie) that the answer must be 
a pessimistic one, that Socialist and Liberal still face each other over a 
great void. Mr. MacKenzie sums it up when he says we are. conducting 
a debate on different wave-lengths; so we are, and he goes on to prove it 
in the next sentence by attributing to Mr. Grimond a position no British 
Liberal holds: “No doubt,” says Mr. MacKenzie of Mr. Grimond, “he 
has great difficulty in understanding why I want to change the social system, 
just as I find it hard to comprehend why he fails to see its obvious defects.” 
Defects obvious to a Socialist, that is. Mr. Grimond sees plenty of defects 
in the present system as they are obvious to a Liberal, but though they 
are different it does not follow they matter less. Certainly the implication 
that the Liberal Party accepts the existing social system is manifestly untrue 
and cannot fairly be derived from any passage in The Liberal Future. 
The Liberal Party is publicly committed to ending the sovereignty of Britain 
in a European Union, transforming the constitution by means of propor- 
tional representation and parliaments for Wales and Scotland, sharing the 
ownership, direction and profits of industry with all who work in it, and 
unilaterally ending the 40-year-old system of protective tariffs. Mr. 
MacKenzie is entitled to say, though he doesn’t, that these are foolish 
notions, but it hardly makes sense to deny that the British social system 
would look radically different after they had been put into effect. A Britain 
in which most adults (as against one in 20 at present) owned industrial 
shares and consequently had a direct interest in higher dividends—to 
mention only one Liberal objective—would, for better or worse, be a very 
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different society from one in which the few own and the many work. 

But, of course, Mr. MacKenzie’s claim that Liberals accept the social 
system as it stands is a red herring. He is better entitled to say, and perhaps 
would say, that though a Liberal society would be radically different from 
the one we have, it would also be radically worse. And I think that, from 
a Socialist view, there is much to be said for this. If “rent” (including 
interest on capital, house-rents, dividends, capital increments, etc., etc.) 
is inherently evil, as Socialists traditionally believe, you do not make it 
less evil by distributing it ever more widely. Muck is muck, however thin 
you spread it. If I were a Socialist, I should be far more anti-Liberal 
than anti-Conservative. For the Conservatives, after all, can usually be 
depended upon to leave things pretty much where they were, and at least 
‘they are not likely to infect the vast non-capitalist 95 per cent of our 
society with capitalist interests and capitalist morality. Put the Liberals 
in, and they might change all this. The circulation of the Financial Times 
might leap alarmingly if the steel industry were owned and directed by the 
steel-workers in a competitive system, and Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Strauss 
would hardly then be able to report to Parliament that the steel-producing 
areas were solidly behind the Labour Party in its crusade for renationaliza- 
tion. And, of course, things would be even worse if the Liberals changed 
the electoral system which the Tory-Socialists seem as determined as ever 
to maintain. Under Tory Governments the Socialists can always hope to 
be returned, as they were returned in 1945 and 1950, on a minority vote 
in the country, but a Liberal Government would kill this hope. As for 
the European idea, it makes about as much sense, in Socialist terms, for 
Britain to merge with the solidly anti-Socialist Six as to jump off the end 
of the pier. 

Mr. MacKenzie’s politeness, and perhaps his disinclination to make 
Liberal policies sound too exciting, have surely led him to under-emphasize - 
the positively offensive quality in the New Liberalism of Mr. Grimond to 
old Socialist ideals. There is a good case for saying that, purely on grounds 
of policy, Labour may find the Conservatives more congenial allies in 
future Parliaments than the Liberals, that the popular notion of the 
Liberals as a centre party between two big extremes is hopelessly out of 
date, But these are conclusions which, however true, most Socialists and 
Liberals accept only with the greatest reluctance. If it is so, we feel, it 
ought not to be so. If the traditional Left in Britain is riven by differences 
greater than any that divide its parts from Conservatism, then it ought 
to be ashamed of itself. We ought to be building bridges, not jeering at 
each other across the void, and Mr. MacKenzie has already made a 
generous and realistic attempt to show where major agreements already 
exist. I hope we may find some more, and I am sure the dialogue should 
go on. But if it is to proceed with a proper understanding there must be frank 
talk on both sides, and now that a distinguished Socialist has explained 
that there are passages in The Liberal Future that made him want to “put 
this book aside in disgust” it is surely time to explain why Liberal 
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rethinkers, such as those who compose the Unservile State Group, find the 
philosophy of Socialism repulsive and reactionary. 
The traditional aims of Socialists have just been summed up under three 
heads: , . 
1. “A whole, and not a fragmented community”; 
2. A society “in which a man’s worth is measured by his contribution 
_ to society, not by what he can get out of it, . . . in which our efforts 
are guided by the good of all and not the search for private gain”; and 
3. A society “in which there are no inherited distinctions of class or 
wealth.” 
The third ideal I embrace at once—a spot for bridge-building, if ever 
there was one—and note with relief that Mr. MacKenzie condemns only 
inherited distinctions, and not just distinctions, as other Socialists such 
as Bernard Shaw have done. (His second point, indeed, makes it clear 
by implication that he is no egalitarian, if I am right in supposing that each 
“contribution to society” should receive its economic reward as well as its 
meed of praise.) But points 1 and 2 fill me with a sense of distaste near 
enough to disgust as to make no matter. What would “a whole community” 
be like? None of the Socialists I know, apart from those who are still 
members of the Communist Party, seem to desire a one-Church, one-Party 
State, a conformity in political and religious (or irreligious) belief and 
observance. I absolve Mr. MacKenzie without hesitation from any 
ambition to build anything as truly disgusting as a “whole” society in 
Khrushchev/Franco style. But I wonder if he and other Socialists realize 
how totalitarian their demand for wholeness looks to Liberal eyes? We 
do not suppose the Attiees and the Gaitskells of this world to be knowingly 
creating the conditions of a police-state—a form of society, after all, in 
which they would be among the first to go to the wall—but we do suspect 
the police-state to be the only logical conclusion to the principles to which 
they are dedicated. Mr. MacKenzie’s second point represents an ideal so 
subversive to human nature that I do not know that Chinese Communism 
itself could carry it through. Human beings, he says, in the Socialist state, 
are to be “guided by the good of all and not the search for private gain”, 
i.e. they are never to act from selfish motives. I trust Mr. MacKenzie has 
not swallowed any of the callower forms of Socialist propaganda which 
sometimes appear to attribute human selfishness to an historical phenomenon 
called the Rise of Capitalism, all to be swept away in the progress of reform. 
He must surely know, with all thoughtful people, that “private gain” is a 
recurring (and often all-consuming) motive with all adults and most 
children, and that the minority of individuals who prefer to take out their 
gains in terms of popularity and esteem rather than plain cash are not always 
the least egoist of men. And this is not at all a characteristic of “capitalist” 
societies: it is equally true of pre-industrial, and of Communist ones. Now 
Mr. MacKenzie evidently believes that a motive is the worse for being 
selfish, and I do not, and that in itself is an important difference between us 
and our parties. For what else are the repeated Liberal demands for a 
society and an industrial system which would encourage the self-fulfilment 
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of the individual human personality but a sanctification of the human ego, 
a vote of thanks for the fact all Socialists deplore, that human beings in 
their temerity actually want something for themselves? In this sense, at 
least, and in this sense only, Socialism is more radical than Liberalism: 
it does not accept human beings as they are. 

Again, Socialism would be making an important error if they were to 
suppose that the Liberal acceptance of human egoism were a cynical one. 
No doubt the Socialist demand for a society based upon unselfish motives is 
subversive and “unrealistic”, but these are hardly objections by radical 
standards—and Liberals are radicals. Our case is rather this: that human 
beings not only are basically egoist, but ought to be so, and fall in human 
terms in so far as they are not. A human creature who, like Thomas 
Mann’s Hanno Buddenbrook, “cannot want anything”, is not far from 
the condition of the manic depressive, and it is only in terms of selfish 
ambition (i.e. ambition for oneself) to become what we are not, whether a 
Rockefeller, or a Schweitzer, or a Sartre, that we properly feel ourselves 
to exist at all. The characteristic Socialist insistence that private ambition 
is destructive of the interests of others seems to Liberals to be true only 
of a minority of such ambitions, and it is this destructive minority that 
Liberal theories of the social contract have tried to isolate and condemn. 
But to argue, as Socialists tend to do, that a motive must be evil because 
it is selfish is to make an unsupported assertion in violent contradiction of 
- ordinary experience, and to argue from a minority of ambitions (the 
dictator’s, the monopolist’s, the thief’s) that all selfish ambitions are 
destructive to society is to generalize from an absurdly inadequate sample. 
Is it really too extreme, in the light of the Liberal’s reverence for the 
human person as he exists, to condemn those who wish to remake him 
in some extra-terrestrial image as prigs and busybodies, as stuffy and 
precious? Mr. Grimond’s language seems to me restrained. We live, after 
all, in the shadow of a great historical experience, the destruction of mid- 
continental Jewry, the core of the bourgeoisie in many European lands, who 
died miserably for their refusal to accept an ideal of wholeness (Einheit) 
and preferred to live for private gain. In the bitter memory of Liberals 
of the Fascist experience, and of the equal brutality practised in the Socialist 
countries of Asia and eastern Europe today, we are surely right to retain 

a total suspicion of all undertakings by political parties to improve by 
` State action the quality of the race. 


» 
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SCHOOLS AND THE STATE 


IR.—With the air of a conjuror producing his masterpiece, Mr. Wiles 

charges that the voucher system which I advocate for financing school 

education (Contemporary Review, April, 1959), would result in more 
snobbery and segregation than we already have. Like the conjuror’s trick, 
it is much less impressive when we see how he did it. 

Mr. Wiles believes that snobbery and segregation are intrinsically bad 
things and that enforced tolerance is a far lesser evil. He overlooks a very 
important trait of human beings—that while gregarious and conformist at 
heart, most people like to be identified with a small and particular group, 
whether it be a geographical neighbourhood (the principle underlying 
modern town planning) or a stratum of society spread throughout the 
nation. To “belong” is vitally important. If we destroy a particular form 
of ‘‘belonging”—that is, destroy all snobbery and all segregation at school 
—do we not run a grave risk of creating a whole host of new fields in which 
people will attempt to “belong”, notably through the wage packet and 
competitive ostentation in living somewhat after the style of America? 
Is the latter really to be preferred? For myself, the answer is “no”. 

Furthermore, there is a false assumption implicit in Mr. Wiles’ argument 
regarding segregation. Schools catering for special groups—religious, racial 
or other—can only function under one or both of two conditions: (a) the 
local concentration of, for example, West Indians, must be quite consider- 
able before a day-school can become worth-while, and (b) a boarding-school 
requires a fairly sizable minority of reasonably well-off parents to support 
it. Therefore, segregation is unlikely to be anything like such a widespread 
phenomenon as is implied in Mr. Wiles’ criticism. ‘°° ~~ 

` Thirdly, the fact that in the United States the ending of segregation in 
the schools is a crucial weapon for destroying racial tension, whereas in 
South Africa the educational system is an instrument for enforcing 
apartheid, raises strong emotive overtones. It does not follow that serious 
results will follow in this country from the voucher system of finance, still 
less the extreme situations found abroad. 

Finally, even if in the event the worst pessimism proved correct, need 
such a possibility prevent a localized experiment? Surely not. 

Yours faithfully, 
MICHAEL CHISHOLM 


“A 


6 Kingston Road, Oxford. 
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T this juncture in world affairs it would be well to take a look at 
recent history and see how the present state has come about. At the 
end of the last war it was hoped by the Western allies that Russia, 

victorious in the war against Hitler, would concentrate upon her internal 
development and revive her country ruined by the passage of armies. This 
did not take place. Russia under Stalin had other ideas, and the ideology 
of aggressive Communism triumphed. It was thought in Moscow that the 
Western economic system of private capital, modified here and there by 
state control, could not survive the war and the reconstruction period, 
and would break down, leaving a free road for the expansion of 
Communism throughout the world. Hence the continuous crises with 
Russia through the years 1945/1950 which ended in the coming of the 
Marshall Plan and NATO. Russia had decided to postpone her own 
internal development and the improvement of the lot of her people and 
to concentrate on technical education, scientific research, armaments and 
making as much trouble as possible in Europe and Asia. 

In the latter continent, as in Africa later, there were regimes arising, 
which, fired by nationalism, were engaged in winning their political freedom 
against the opposition of the West. France and Holland resisted the change, 
but fortunately Britain with her more liberal Imperialism had evolved a 
system which enabled a change to take place and to keep contact with the 
countries who had grown up under her tutelage. In Asia, of course, there 
was fertile soil for Communism, but the new idea of the British Common- 
wealth did a lot to check the Russian plan for the expansion of Communism 
on that continent. So also did American Marshall Aid, that most unselfish 
act of a people of the New World who made sacrifices in order to restore 
the economy of the Old. 

The young countries of Asia and. now of Africa are inspired not only 
by a desire for political independence but by an urge to develop economi- 
cally. They want to imitate the mature Western countries, not to be so 
dependent on them for capital goods, not to remain any longer so dependent 
on the export of food and raw material to the West as their principal source 
of income. They aim at reaching the next stage of their economic develop- 
ment in which they will not be so much hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, the stage which once the West was in but emerged from during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This involves a colossal effort on 
their part and no small sacrifices, as Russia found when she successfully 
attempted this after the October Revolution of 1917. These young countries 
want, as Russia was forced to at the cost of survival, to shorten the time 
in which to educate a cadre of scientists and technicians and take’ control 
of their economy themselves; and this too in countries where literacy is 
often not more than 10 per cent. It took the West from half a century 
to a full one to reach this stage and these countries are now trying to 
reach it in a decade. 

Under the circumstances there is a tendency to force the pace, to restrict 
private freedom and citizens’ rights in the interests of-the Great Economic 
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Plan of Development. The ground is therefore prepared for Communism, 
and Russia has not been slow to avail herself of this chance. China has 
gone her way but not Japan, while S.E. Asia is uncertain and India remains 
a nation of freedom under Nehru but with an economic problem which 
will be a headache for many years. Russia’s policy, therefore, under Stalin 
was to exploit this situation in Asia by fomenting Communism wherever 
possible, to come to no agreement with the West, and to push forward 
with scientific development so that Russia would be in a position to 
terrorise the West into inertia by threat of H-bomb devastation. 

Meanwhile the West has not been sleeping and has succeeded in 
building up a military situation which, if it could not ultimately stop a 
Russian drive with conventional weapons to the Atlantic coast, could at 
least threaten Russia with such internal destruction as to make her hesitate. 
The result is stalemate and the virtual impotence of the Western Powers 
and Russia to gain any advantage over each other by these methods. Both 
camps are frightened of letting loose Armageddon. For the first time in 
history weapons have been created by science which statesmen dare not 
use. The political consequences of this are great, and are resulting not only 
in the inability of the East and West Powers to act effectively but in giving 
the neutral states, which keep outside both camps, a degree of initiative 
in world affairs which they have never had. 

There are several examples in recent years of the increasing defiance 
of the Great Powers by the smaller and neutral states outside the two 
camps. Tito would never have challenged Soviet Russia as he did if he 
had not had a large body of neutral world opinion with him, and if he 
had not reckoned that Russia would not dare to launch what might become 
a general war over Yugoslavia’s attitude to the U.S.S.R. Egypt would 
never have defied Britain and Suez Canal interests, as it did in 1956, if 
it had thought that a nuclear war would arise from its actions. It knew, 
of course, that Britain and France were morally isolated in the world 
but it also knew that the stalemate between Russia and the West in arms 
would give it a relatively free hand. In another way India has greatly 
strengthened her position in the world because she stays outside the armed 
camps and preaches moral persuasion. Such a policy would have been 
impossible in the days before nuclear warfare, when the Great Powers 
could use force without fear of the greater conflagration. 

What then can happen in the two great East-West camps since the 
arrival of relative stalemate? Things do not stand still, least of all in 
Russia. The coming to power of Mr. Khrushchev after the elimination of 
the various elements who in one way or another had been connected with 
Stalin has brought about a new situation. There is in a certain degree 
more freedom than under Stalin and there is some improvement in the 
condition of the people. But in the main the Communist regime is holding 
back the country in order to twist the economy still further in the direction 
of scientific research, technical education, armaments and prestige exploits 
like space projectiles. Meanwhile the housing conditions of Russia remain 
far behind that of Western Europe and America and consumer goods are 
very short. Modern garden cities, weekend bungalows, the popular car, 
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modern household appliances, common in the West, are rare or altogether 
absent. Moreover it looks as if the regime is reluctant to let them come. For 
if Russians lived like people in the West, they would begin to think even 
more independently in politics. Blocks of flats are easier for the secret 
police to control than a maze of suburban bungalows. In spite of sputniks 
and an enormous mass of engineers and technicians turned out by the 
Russian education system, Russia’s economy is a siege economy, her 
agriculture, forced into the strait-jacket of the ‘‘collectives”, lags behind 
industry, and the country is far behind the West in motor cars and roads. 
The Communist regime is holding the country back from its natural 
economic growth which in other countries followed the fall of feudalism - 
and the arrival of industrial capitalism. Communism undoubtedly played 
an important role in guiding Russia out of Tsarist feudalism into a modern 
industrial system. It did this by suppressing individual freedom and in 
this way undoubtedly accelerated the process. But it cannot give up the 
system and usher in a free industrial consumers’ world like the West 
without undermining its monopoly of power. Communism had its uses 
for countries like Russia in the early transition stage. But unless it changes 
it cannot satisfy the Russia demanding the mass consumption of tomorrow. 

Can we look ‘towards an international agreement with Russia which will 
make the relations between the two camps easier? It does not look as if 
anything important will happen in the near future. Long and tedious 
negotiations will doubtless proceed over this year and agreement on certain 
specific points may be reached. A trade agreement has been reached 
between Russia and ourselves. We want more exports and Russia wants 
more consumer goods, and within that sphere we can come to terms. It 
may be that tacitly and without a formal agreement H;bomb testing will 
cease. Any step further seems difficult for Russian Communists to take, 
for they cannot stand foreign observers inside their sacred citadel. The 
Berlin issue is the most dangerous because it is hard for either side to 
give way partially without affecting the general principles that both sides 
stand for. Moreover, Russia can be relied upon to exploit any differences 
within the Western countries. The U.S.A. would rather not negotiate at 
all. Mr. Macmillan has done a good work in going to Russia and taking 
the initiative, but public opinion here is not as firm as in the U.S.A., 
France and Germany. Our religious background and our movements based 
on moral principles have produced pacifists and well-meaning Utopia- 
seekers who find a happy hunting ground inside the Labour Party. l 

Meanwhile we can also rest assured that Russia will exploit to the full 
the situation in the Middle East, where the Arab nationalist movement is 
fundamentally anti-Western and prone to regard Russia as the lesser of two 
dangers. The revolution last year in Iraq has given the Russians an opening 
in the Persian Gulf. Persia seems half isolated and the Baghdad Pact in 
difficulties. But there is another side to all this. Colonel Nasser has at 
‘last seen to what his anti-Western campaign can lead and he has begun 
to realize the danger of Communism to his regime. His neutralism is likely 
to be more genuine than in the past. General Kassem’s regime in Iraq 
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seems a much more uncertain quality. It is by no means certain that it 
is going Communist yet, and it was probably sound, though risky, to give 
certain arms asked for by him. In international affairs one must run risks, 
and our oil interests in Iraq are considerable. Persia under the Shah shows 
that her ancient and proud people are not flinching under the new power 
set-up of her neighbours. Her ever friendly neighbour, Turkey, is there 
to form the main pillar of a new Baghdad Pact. The most useful work for 
that Pact today is to improve the communications between Turkey, Persia 
and Pakistan, which are still very primitive. A Northern Tier of these 
three countries can be of great use. As always in her history Russia stops 
when she finds resistance on her frontiers sufficiently strong to invite 
caution rather than adventure. M. PHILIPS PRICE 


KHRUSHCHEV IN ALBANIA 


REMIER NIKITA S. KHRUSHCHEV fiew into Tirana on May 25, 
1959, on his first visit to Albania. The great honour was duly 
appreciated by the headmen of the pro-Communist clique of Albania: 

headed by Enver Hoxha, the Communist Party’s First Secretary, and 
Mehmet Shehu, the Premier, Albania’s Politburo organized a well-staged 
“spontaneous” demonstration on behalf of the Soviet leader, who was 
accompanied by Premier Otto Grotewohl of East Germany (on holiday 
in Albania), and Marshal Rodion Y. Malinovsky, Soviet Foreign Minister. 
Incidentally, while fiying over Yugoslav territory on the way to Tirana, 
Khrushchev sent a radio message to President Tito expressing his ‘“‘cordial 
greetings” and best wishes for the Marshal’s 67th birthday. The ground- 
work for the welcome had been laid in the Albanian press. Significantly 
enough, the same journalistic output was stressing its warnings to the Greek 
and Italian Governments against allowing installations of North Atlantic 
rocket bases on their territory. In spite of the birthday wishes to Tito, the 
Yugoslav Government has been viewing the visit with a certain amount of 
suspicion. The hints of Albanian counter-measures against Greek and 
Italian rocket bases made the Yugoslavs apprehensive for two main 
reasons. In the first place, Belgrade is definitely opposed to any rocket 
bases in neighbouring North Atlantic countries; secondly, they fear even 
more that their satellite neighbours (Albania and Bulgaria) might also be 
equipped with such weapons. 

In his routine speech, customary on such occasions, Khrushchev paid 
homage to the Albanian people—“a country that is not big, but big by its 
people’s fighting spirit and courageous Heart”—but said nothing about the 
reasons for his trip. Basically, the Soviet dictator went for the planned 
two weeks to the little satellite to strengthen the Soviet outpost on the 
Mediterranean. For some 20,000 Soviet-trained secret police had turned 
his satellite into a veritable fortress. Soviet experts had dug bombproof 
submarine pens in the cliffs of Saseno island to accommodate 30 underseas 
craft, fortified and enlarged the Valona naval base on the mainland, and 
constructed a network of five airfields for jet fighters and fighter bombers. 
The growing importance of this military base had been shown by other 
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steps. For instance, on April 17, 1957, Moscow had released Albania from 
its obligations to repay Soviet credits granted to Tirana from the end of 
World War IL up to the end of 1955 (totalling 422 million rubles) and 
agreed to assist the country in working out a 10-15 year plan for economic 
development. 

The propaganda by the Kremlin, and the frenzy of last-minute prepara- 
tions for the arrival of Khrushchev, featuring festivals, writing songs, and 
taking on new obligations to increase production as a welcome for the 
first visit to the country by a Soviet leader, could not conceal the fact that 
the people go about dressed in rags and are periodically tormented by 
hunger. The drive for Sovietization of the Albanian culture and way of 
life has been proceeding rapidly. Everything that had linked the people 
with Western culture has been brutally destroyed. Albania is the only 
European country in the Communist bloc which has no cultural ties with 
any free Western nation. Albanians are not even permitted contacts with 
non-Communist countries in the field of sports. Only in the last few years, 
after a decade of isolation from the free world, the Tirana regime has 
permitted a small number of foreign newsmen to tour Albania with so- 
called guides. 

It is ironical that, on the other hand, Albania has cultural and educational 
agreements with all Communist countries, including North Korea, Red 
China and Vietminh, and yet, although located in the heart of Europe, 
it is prohibited from all contacts with the neighbours with whom she had 
lived for thousands of years, and is now forced to adopt the cultural and 
educational methods of countries thousands of miles from its borders. The 
same situation applies to the economic relations of the country. Thus in 
January, 1959, two agreements were signed in Peking between Albania 
and the Red China. The first was a five-year trade agreement, according 
to which China will send rice, silk, rubber and steel in exchange for crude 
oil, petroleum, and copper and chrome ores. What is remarkable about 
this arrangement is that China produces neither rubber, which she imports 
from Vietnam, nor steel, which she imports from the Soviet Union or its 
European satellites. A trade agreement which provides for the shipping 
of steel from Europe around the globe and back again to Europe is a 
typical example of Communist economy and trade. The second agreement 
covers China’s loan to Albania to the tune of 55 million rubles. The 
promise to send minerals to China is another nebulous assumption, since 
in January of this year Albanian citizens had started ‘‘mass’’ prospecting 
for ores and minerals, encouraged by high rewards and decorations granted 
by the Government. The reports had it that farmers and other citizens 
were joining scientific expeditions and often go out on their own in the 
countryside searching for ore and mineral deposits. Meanwhile the Com- 
munist formula has been choking the last remaining vestiges of independent 
farmers. The number of collective farms at the end of 1958 had gone 
up to 1,935, cultivating about 75 per cent of the land tilled by Albanian 
peasants. While the Government was trying to speed up the total collec- 
tivization of the plains, the pressure in the mountainous regions, especially 
in the northern areas of the country, has had to be lessened. 
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The agricultural output continued in 1958-9 to be very low, a state of 
affairs for which the regime blames the weather. But the regime has been 
unable to answer the question: why there is never enough food for the 
people. A report issued by the’ Party Secretary, Enver Hoxha, revealed 
recently that during the 14 years of the Communist regime there has been 
only a two to three per cent increase in livestock whereas the population 
increased by 20 per cent. Not only the farm front, but the morale of the 
Albanian Youth, including the members of the Communist Youth 
Organization, is weak. A delegation of the Comsonol Central Committee 
of the Soviet Union toured Albania for two weeks recently, and, with the 
help of the Albanian Communist youth leaders, was spreading the message 
of “boundless love and friendship for the Soviet Union.” In order to win 
over the disillusioned youth the Albanian Communist Party hired elderly 
people to lecture in towns and villages on the “bad old days,” and to 
attempt to divert their listeners’ attention away from everyday hardships, 
while the Tirana press has been trying to cheer the people with the prospects 
of more bread, meat and consumer goods by 1965. Compulsory delivery 
quotas of food for 1958 had not been fulfilled, and the Party has been 
blaming the collective farms, and even certain government departments, for 
the failures that are weakening the regime’s economic system. Overall 
production targets for 1959 have been set: agricultural output is to be 
increased by 26 per cent above the 1948 figure arid industrial production 
by 17 per cent. Grain production in 1959 shozfid increase by 65 per cent 
and reach 453,000 tons, for which the ará under cultivation must be 
increased by 10 per cent to 1,088 acres,, 95,000 acres of new land must 
be opened up, and past deficits in delivery quotas must be covered. This 
spells only more work and greater shorfages>~$t is not surprising that here 
and there we hear about unabated Yndergrgund and above ground resistance. 
The oil centre of Kucova has recektly bee damaged by sabotage, and the 
homes of certain Communist Part mbers have been set on fire. 

In spite of the “frenzied” Welcomésgiven to Khrushchev, his message to 
Tito must have sent little shivers down the spines of the Hoxha-Shehu 
uneasy coalition. For on 4 Belgrade announced it had formally 
recalled its Minister to Albafiia,tsince the Albanian Government had taken 
a leading role in fhe SQvet-bloc campaign against Tito’s regime. Relations 
trigs, which had been cool for years, have worsened 














Albania’s pro-Communist puppets might beat their breasts in appreciation 
of the “honours” granted to them by the visit of their Soviet “brother.” 
But the Albanian people are going to pay for this trip, for the Soviet head- 
man is really only “The Greek bearing gifts.” JosePpH S. ROUCEK 
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IMPRESSIONS OF BERLIN 


OST travellers to Berlin approach the city via Western Germany, 
and Western Germany in the spring of 1959 seems a stable, orderly 
but strangely quiet place. There is an air of restraint about it 

which suggests that the country’s nightmare past is, perhaps inevitably, 
excluded from the current thoughts of the majority, but has at the same 
time not been finally eradicated. On the other hand, it needs a conscious 
effort on the part of the visitor to recall Belsen or Dachau, and it is perhaps 
right that this should be so, though unhelpful for the maintenance of 
historical perspective. The overriding impression from a short visit to the 
Federal Republic is of an intense, almost fanatical, concern for material 
progress, the extent of which no one can deny. In the Ruhr, for instance, 
or any town of reasonable size the scale of reconstruction takes the new- 
comer’s breath away. In Essen, Dortmund and Diisseldorf there is a greater 
sense of space than in Britain’s industrial cities, and after the first glance 
it takes a moment or two to realize that this is the consequence of the 
extent of the devastation. New town centres are, in fact, commonplace, and 
the Mohne Dam looks as though it was never breached. The fresh, bright 
lights—and what attractive use the Germans make of neon lighting—of a 
healthy Hanover are a fitting symbol of the revival of Germany in at any 
rate the material sense, and make an interesting preliminary to the unique 
experience of Berlin. 

In Western Germany attitudes to the remaining reminders of defeat, 
the allied Western forces, vary from place to place in accordance „with a 
number of factors. The proximity of the zonal boundary, the length of 
time during which the population have been in continuous contact with 
military forces, German as well as foreign, and wartime experience of 
bombing are the principal elements making for friendship, tolerance or 
resentment according to situation. In Berlin only the first of these seems to 
operate: there the widely held view—the official view—is that the allied 
armies are present as protectors rather than under the terms of any occupa- 
_ tion statute. The threat of submergence is too close in the city for any 

other attitude to prevail. 

Only the most insensitive person could fail to sense the drama of the 
overland approach to Berlin, and yet to some extent at the moment the 
excitement is artificial and taken in with one’s luggage. A comparison with 
landing at dawn on a previously unseen island would be banal, but the 
effect is also rather like a sudden emergence into bright sunlight after 
plunging into a long tunnel, even though the outer suburbs of Berlin which 

` one sees first— Wildpark, round the Wannsee, Nikolassee and Grunewald— 
are shabby and battered. In Berlin, unlike most cities, visual impressions 
quickly blend with other reactions to create an atmosphere. There is some- 
thing impressive and yet oddly pathetic, for instance, about the freedom 
flame in Reichskanzlerplatz almost under the shadow of the enormous 
NAAFI building. It has apparently resisted hooligan attempts to dowse it, 
and under it is the inscription “Freiheit Rechte Friede.” Not far from it to 
the West of the Heerstrasse is the enormous mound of rubble dumped 
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from the centre of Berlin—a tragic memorial which is said to rise in height 
, by 50 feet each year. Further out towards the zonal boundary in roughly 
the same direction is the elaborately guarded Spandau prison in which 
only three of the leading Nazi war criminals, including Hess, now remain. 

The city centre of West Berlin has an air of somewhat frenzied or 
hysterical activity both by day and night. There are fine, well stocked 
shops in the Kantstrasse, Kurfurstendamm and other roads more or less 
radiating from the now famous ruined church. The larger stores and 
other modern buildings are a monument not only to the effort aided by the 
West since the war towards reconstruction but also to the confidence of 
investors since 1949 in the security of the city. Over the whole area blocks 
of flats are rising at a great rate, but it is easy to visualize the overcrowding 
which still prevails in this resort for refugees. To some extent this is a 
facade, for outside ‘tthe West End” the population seems drab, strained 
and physically tired. Wartime bombing followed by a “cold war” and 
the threat of another oppressive regime has left its legacy of prematurely 
aged Berliners. At night, however, the city has a new, but far from fresh, 
and not so secret face—a range of night clubs, bars and strip-tease shows, 
orthodox and otherwise, crude and sophisticated, which has the advantage 
for its clients, serious or casual, of being pretty well concentrated 
geographically. The effect, though this is easily exaggerated, is of a ‘“‘close 
to the front line” atmosphere with all its implications. 

Whatever conclusions are reached about the state of affairs in West 
Berlin, there is no doubt that it is alive, vigorous and not resigned. By 
contrast, except apparently on special state occasions, the East sector is a 
ghost city, largely deserted and dilapidated. Apart from the majestic— 
though to Western eyes uncongenial—Soviet War Memorial in Treptow 
Park, there is little in this part of the city to leave an impression of purpose 
or determination. It is true that there is Stalinallee with its rather heavy, 
and reputedly, ramshackle facade, and a solitary statue of Stalin. It is 
hard to tell whether the comparative decrepitude of Leninallee has any 
significance, and over all there has been much less effort than one might 
have expected to conceal the rubble and the ruin. Occasionally new blocks 
of apartments, made of evidently second-hand material, can be seen under 
construction, but no attempt has been made to restore, even in contem- 
porary utilitarian style, the glories of Unter den Linden. Even the Opera 
House, though much frequented, has still a battered front, and students. 
doing part-time compulsory labour on an area opposite the indestructible 
bunker site seemed to be making a reluctant contribution to the revival 
of their half of the city. In this context it was strange to see coach loads 
of camera-laden American tourists. To leave again by the Brandenburger 
Tor and see first of all the neat Russian memorial and its well turned out 
Soviet soldiery, and then to re-enter the clamorous “hurly burly” of West 
Berlin completes a strange cycle of contrast and experience. Apart from 
political curiosity, cheap (partly because of the exchange rate) gramophone 
records, flowers and fruit are the only incentives to visit East Berlin. To 
Western democrats, and no doubt to many of its own inhabitants, it seems 
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a sinister place; an impression which is reinforced not so much by the 
presence of Russian solders as by the ubiquity of individually malevolent 
East German police. It is a valid aphorism that a regime can be judged 
from the character and appearance of those whom it selects to maintain 
internal law and order, and no doubt this is a case in point. 


Though it is easy to appreciate the embarrassment caused by the existence 
of West Berlin, and by the comparison which it invites with the other half 
of the city, to the East German regime the failure to rise to the challenge 
thus created is in some respects difficult to comprehend. West Berlin is 
indeed an island within the Eastern Zone—an island with effective free 
newspapers and radio stations with which to harass the unstable Democratic 
Republic. There can be no surprise that since 1948 3,000,000 people have 
left East Germany for the West. Over the period of ten years the figure 
for refugees into West Berlin has run at anything between 100, and 1,000 
per day. At present 250 to 300 is the average figure, and over the last year 
50 per cent of these have been under the age of 25. This is an indication 
of the failure of the regime to mould a new and docile generation—a task 
which may well seem impossible to its leaders when it reflects on the 
defection in recent months of 3,000 school teachers, 1,000 doctors and about 
200 university lecturers. This threat of intellectual ruin is obviously a 
factor in the revival from time to time of the proposal to close more 
effectively the border between the sectors of Berlin—not only by road but 
also on the U-bahn and the S-bahn. R 

West Berlin has steadily in the last eight years reduced its dependence 
economically on external aid, and at the same time enhanced its position 
as a symbol of the right of peoples to determine their own future. There 
is evidence that the Berliners have attracted in this way the sympathy of 
some of the uncommitted nations of the world, as well as giving hope to 
unreconciled East Germans and perhaps to the neighbouring Polish and 
Czech people. To judge from newspaper reports thọse Germans in the 
best position to assess the prospects, notably Herr Willi Brandt, Chief 
Burgomaster of West Berlin, see the freedom of the city in terms of the 
continued presence of allied forces and inseparable from the German 
problem as a whole. Inside Berlin itself their interpretation of the meaning 
of any proposition to demilitarise the city assumes an overwhelming 
validity: after all, while the nearest point in the Western Zone is at 
Helmstedt 120 miles away, the Eastern Zone, in which there are reported 
to be up to 22 Russian divisions, begins at the city boundary. Such facts are 
comprehensible from afar, but vastly more meaningful even to the transient 
visitor on the spot. 

, WILIAM FRANK 
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JOSEPH CONRAD AS I REMEMBER HIM 


VERYBODY who met Joseph Conrad for the first time was impressed 
by his courtesy, his vivacity, the brilliant glint of his deep-set eyes, 
and his strong foreign accent. This last used to astonish those who 

admired the English of his books, but they soon came to take it for granted; 
indeed, Conrad without his accent would not have been Conrad. His 
reception of accredited strangers was as gracious as his reception of his 
friends was affectionate, his laughter echoed contagiously, and if he 
dominated, as he did, any company in which he found himself it was not 
primarily as a famous‘author but as a man of magnetic personality. In 
fact, although he was quite willing to talk about his books in a superficial 
manner if questions were asked, he never mentioned them of his own 
accord and he had that sort of modesty which was above pettiness. He 
particularly disliked and discouraged people drawing comparisons between 
his work and that of his contemporaries. 

Sitting alone with him at night, as I so often did, he would be more 
communicative, but even then it was the settings of his novels and the 
persons he had met on his voyages he would discuss rather than the novels 
themselves. His memory would flow back over the years, strange and 
varied as his characters and his plots, and sometimes one had the feeling 
that, as the soliloquy progressed, he was thinking aloud to himself and had 
forgotten that he had a listener. I grew careful not to interrupt those spoken 
reveries, for even a single word was liable to break the chain of continuity 
and bring him back with a jolt into the present. 

Of course, if the time were carefully chosen, one could now and then 
get him to enlarge on certain aspects of his work, but even so there were 
depths one never fathomed. Not that he was touchy or superior, but that 
the creative mind has inevitably its voiceless recesses. Conrad valued 
informed criticism, though he was very indifferent to what was said in 
-reviews of his books, and he once confided to me that, if anything, he 
preferred the bad ones to the good, as the latter always praised “the wrong 
things.” But although it was not his habit to explain what he had intended 
to do, if one were reasonably intelligent he would listen attentively. When, 
for instance, I pointed out that such a man as Verloc in The Secret Agent 
would scarcely have used so uncommon a word as “hyperborean’”’ and 
that it would have been virtually impossible for Decoud in Nostromo to 
have written such an immensely long letter to his sister in the time at his 
disposal, he agreed that I might be right. And when I praised the sudden 
employment in Chance of the historic present in describing the rapacious 
governess’s anxiety to ransack de Barral’s house without a moment’s delay, 
as heightening the particular thrill of urgent, secret haste, he answered 
with disarming directness: “‘Ah, that was a happy chance.” But it was 
not always such plain sailing, and when I said to him that it was not clear 
to me why, in The Arrow of Gold (dedicated to me incidentally), Rita left 
Monsieur George, his response: “Oh, well, my dear fellow, if you can’t 
understand that, it’s not worth discussing,” was not lacking in momentary 
tartness. And I dare say he was justified. 
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During the last years of his life I suppose I saw Conrad more often 
than anybody not a member of his family, and perhaps I knew him as 
well as any man could. But that does not mean that I really knew him. 
No one really knew him, and now and then he would sink into a kind of 
brooding silence in which, one felt, he had passed completely out of one’s 
ken. But he was the most considerate of friends and, speaking generally, 
was more intent on drawing people out than of talking of himself. For his 
old associates, such as Hope, Cunninghame Graham, Galsworthy, Marwood, 
Garnett and Clifford, he had an abiding affection and he delighted in their 
company. The prodigality of his praise for the literary work of those he 
knew was almost Oriental, although I doubt whether it invariably repre- 
sented his mature opinion. For apart from the sheer pleasure Conrad took 
in praising, he had his surface moods, and I fancy, for example, that his 
gaiety was often little more than a protective mask. I remember his saying 
to me towards the end of his life: “I shouldn’t be very sorry to be out of 

. all this,” and I am inclined to think that, at heart, his attitude to existence 
itself was largely one of indifference. 

But for its details there were things that passionately interested him. 
And of these, the art of writing held perhaps first place. He laboured 
heroically over his books, and seldom as he analysed them in detail for a 
listener, he would discourse with unwearied enthusiasm on the authors 
he valued, such as Turgenev—but how he detested that other illustrious 
Russian Dostoevsky! —Flaubert, de Maupassant and Anatole France, 
pointing out wherein their greatness lay. English and American novelists 
did not appeal to him so markedly, although several times I heard him 
extol Dickens’s ‘mastery of crowds,” and he enjoyed the sea novels of 
Marryat and Fennimore Cooper,, even if he loathed the special type of 
mysticism in Melville’s Moby Dick. He admired the work of Stephen 
Crane, thought highly of Zangwill’s wit and, talking of W. H. Hudson’s 
style, said that he wrote “‘as the grass grew.” As for his own prose, which 
so lends itself to quotation, he felt that every sentence of a book should 
be part of its total quality and was averse to seeing passages removed from 
their context. 

For the life of the sea, which he had followed for 20 years, rather than 
for the sea itself, Conrad’s devotion was profound, and he mourned 
nostalgically the passing of the sailing ship. If, as he told me, The Nigger 
of the Narcissus was his own favourite among his books, it was not because 
he believed it to be his principal achievement, but because it recalled his 
youth for him, just as the glowing beauty of The Mirror of the Sea was 
an idealistic, and yet faithful, rendering of days long vanished. He 
respected the precision of nautical terms, and if any one spoke to him of 
going to sea “‘on’’ a ship, instead of “in” a ship, he was liable to be sharply 
corrected. 

Conrad’s love of England, which was part of his very being, was matched 
by his love of Poland, his native country, but though I have seen it stated 
that, towards the close of his life, he wished to return to Poland for good, 
this, in my opinion, is merely fanciful. He often made remarks, as who 
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does not, that were no more than the expression of a momentary whim, 
and as he was just about to move into another house in Kent—he never 
liked living too Jong in one place—and felt that his span was drawing to 
its end, it stands to reason that it was in England he intended to die. 
But apart from all this, he would assuredly have told me had he seriously 
intended to settle in Poland. 

While not involved in current politics, though quite ready to uphold 
his views with formidable pungency, Conrad was much interested in 
England’s foreign politics of an earlier age. Old Lord Salisbury—he pro- 
nounced the name ‘‘Sal-is-bury”—was a figure that evidently attracted him 
and he frequently discussed his policies. He also read with avidity 
innumerable memoirs of the Napoleonic era, and the persistence of this 
study is shown in such novels as The Rover and the unfinished Suspense. 

Conrad was an exceedingly generous man, too generous in my opinion. 
One morning, on coming down to breakfast, I found him in a state of 
perturbation over a cable he had just received which, in urgent terms, - 
begged for an immediate loan of £250. On asking whether he wanted to 
help this particular person, Conrad answered that he would like to do so, 
but really could not afford such a sum, I suggested that he send him £50 
and he followed my advice, but if I had not happened to be present, it is quite 
possible that he would have sent the larger sum simply to oblige a friend. 
But Conrad was like that. I seem to remember that when his gardener 
asked whether he had better not sell the surplus vegetables, Conrad was 
so pleased with the idea that he said he was to have half the profits. 
Spending virtually nothing on himself, he showered money on others. 
In conjunction with his literary agent, J. B. Pinker, he would draw up 
elaborate budgets, but he never kept to them. Indeed, he told me once 
that if he had £100,000 a year he would spend it all. In a sense, money 
meant nothing to him, but it was his joy to be able to express materially 
the innate lavishness of his nature. And how glad I am that the opportunity 
did come to him at last and that he experienced this final satisfaction! 

The usual manifestations of the artistic temperament would have been 
abhorrent to Conrad, though, of course, like everybody else he had his 
idiosyncrasies, and he was highly-strung. But there was nothing of the 
crank in his make-up and if now and then he could be upset by trifles, his 
manners were those of a grand seigneur, his politics conservative if in- 
dependent-minded, his dress was conventional, and he would have scorned 
exhibitions of conscious eccentricity. He laughed when telling me how 
Frank Harris recited Shakespeare to him with tears streaming’ down, and 
he recounted with animation how Bernard Shaw, on their meeting, informed 
him that all naval captains were mad, and how, perceiving the trap at 
once, he had replied that of course they were all mad, adding that on 
hearing this unexpected answer to his impish desire to shock, Shaw’s face 
was a curious picture. 

Although his books are full of noble descriptions of scenery, I do not 
think that nature meant very much to Conrad and I am certain that he 
much preferred the peaceful Kentish countryside to all the gorgeous sights 
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of the tropics. In his short story “Youth” there is a superb passage 
picturing the hero’s first glimpse of the East, but he begged me never to 
reveal the exact spot—it only emerged recently, not through my-doing— 
because, as he wrote to me, it was really a “damned hole,” although the 
emotion it evoked was real. It was human beings that fascinated him, and 
the settings of his books, matchless in eloquence and beauty as they often 
are, were, in essence, merely the background of the unfolding dramas, 
just as his beloved art was the medium of their expression. 

Conrad liked walking slowly round his garden, admiring the colours and, 
as it were, the trim orderliness of it all, but he had no technical knowledge 
of botany, and though he was fond of watching birds hopping on the lawn 
outside his ground-floor study at Oswalds (his last home, near Bishops- 
bourne, about four miles from Canterbury), I doubt whether he could 
have differentiated a dozen species. Indeed, the details of wild nature 
were a closed book to him, and if he made Stein, that appealing figure in 
Lord Jim, a collector of butterflies and beetles, even using some technical 
names, it is fairly obvious that this knowledge was derived solely from 
reading Wallace’s Malay Archipelago, one of the books he kept constantly 
by his bedside. 

I do not believe that Conrad cared more for possessions than for the 
money which procured them. The roving life he had led and the desire 

‘to keep his mind untrammelled may have had something to do with this, 
and he had no hobbies. He did not even possess a set of his own first 
editions until I presented him with the missing volume. His house was, 
of course, adequately furnished, and when money came to him he was 
induced by an artistic friend to buy some fine Aubusson rugs and suchlike 
for his drawing-room, but the idea was probably more to please his wife 
than himself. The books in his study were mostly volumes of the Naval 
Records Society, presentation copies from his author friends or paper-bound 
French works, and if all through the house there was an air of unostenta- 
tious comfort, nowhere, save in his study, was his own personality evident. 

It cannot, indeed, be too much emphasised, even at the cost of repetition, 
that it was only people, combined with his writing, that really absorbed 
Conrad: humanity, and the manner of presenting it, mastered his thoughts 
and his energies. And it was his psychological intensity, linked to his 
imaginative power, that made his novels and stories what they are. He used 
to assert that he had no gift of invention, and there is no doubt that he 
drew upon his memory or upon the memory of others in depicting many 
of his figures. But beyond question he was, in the best interpretation, 
deeply creative, even if it was often upon a hint of reality that his genius 
worked like yeast. 

In later years Conrad dictated all his books to his secretary, Miss 
Hallowes, the typescripts being heavily corrected in his own hand, and he 
considered an output of a few hundred words a day satisfactory enough. 
But when he was in his prime he wrote everything by hand, and his 
tremendous story “Heart of Darkness”, which, with its 40,000 words, is 
as long as a short novel, was completed in a month. But normally he was 
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a very slow writer, squeezing every ounce of value out of his subject and 
his words, wrestling with his work as if it were a deadly enemy. Perhaps 
no novelist went through more mental tortures than Conrad, tortures all 
the more harassing as he was frequently, in the early days, in immediate 
need of money, and perhaps no novelist was more unswervingly true to 
his own theory of artistic rectitude. 

Conrad had long been a victim of gout, and this complaint which 
notoriously frays the nerves, together with the strain put upon him by his 
creative efforts, added to his natural temperament, did, at times, so jangle 
his system as to make him rather demanding. Yet he hardly ever really 
lost his temper, though when he did so his eyes glared with terrifying 
intensity. But for the most part he was very easy to get on with, enveloping 
those with whom he was talking in the charm of his understanding sympathy 
and ready response. Socially expansive, he was at his own table the soul 
of affability and good cheer. He did not altogether approve of English 
cooking, although he valued that of his wife, to whose little book on the 
subject he wrote an introduction, and I have heard him declare, with jocular 
exaggeration, that to eat food spread with English mustard was like 
“swallowing a poultice.” 

On everyday subjects Conrad’s conversation was sensible, shrewd and 
searching, and he was very quick in the uptake. Once when some friend, 
speaking of a notorious fanatic, kept repeating that he was, at any rate, 
honest, Conrad retorted, with telling emphasis, that the value of honesty 
depended on what one was honest about. On another occasion, when I 
argued that dogs were stupid to be so subservient to men, Conrad, with 
lightning rapidity, answered that one might equally call them intelligent 
because, having learnt that men were superior to all other animals, they 
naturally wanted to be with them. He was not to be caught napping, and 
had he been a parliamentarian would have shown himself as a devastating 
debater. 

Conrad was no lover of exercise, but he was rather fond of motoring. 
When I first knew him he drove a somewhat dilapidated small car, though 
his competence as a driver did not impress me, but in his more prosperous 
years he had an excellent chauffeur called Vinten, and he used especially 
to enjoy being driven through Romney Marsh, where the little old churches 
attracted him. I accompanied him on several such drives, and I think that. 
it was not alone the scattered buildings but the wide, flat expanse of the 
Marsh which touched a respondent chord: he hated being shut in by 
woods. The car he then owned was large but by no means new, and it 
amused him to know that it had once belonged to the Duke of Connaught. 

Conrad’s sense of fun, not always English, was keen and he was alert 
to perceive the ludicrous side of things. On one occasion I told him about 
a Prison Visitor friend of mine who, interviewing a delinquent in his cell, 
found him pacing up and down quoting Latin. This tickled Conrad, and 
he would repeat “quoting Latin” as if the incongruity of the situation was 
irresistibly quaint. Conrad is not generally regarded as a humorous writer, 
but when one considers, for example, the startled steward in that sombre 
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story “The Secret Sharer” or the garrulous, self-complacent Captain Mitchell 
walking innocently through the tragic web of Nostromo, one perceives how 
skilful he was in lightening an almost intolerable tension by minor but 
entrancing figures. 

As I have already indicated, Conrad, in the right mood, would talk at 
length about the experiences of his sea-life, but never, within my recollection, 
did he discuss his early struggles as a writer. Perhaps the memory of those 
days was, on the whole, too painful, but there were two editors connected 
with that period, W. E. Henley and William Blackwood, for whom he felt 
a lasting gratitude. Henley serialised The Nigger of the Narcissus in “The 
New Review” and Blackwood serialised Lord Jim, the three stories which 
compose Youth (“Youth”, “Heart of Darkness” and “The End of the 
Tether”), “Karain” (from Tales of Unrest) and four sections of The Mirror 
of the Sea in Blackwood’s Magazine. 1 am not inclined to think that 
‘Conrad ever met Henley, though he declared that his acceptance of The 
Nigger was the “proudest moment” of his writing career; but with William 
Blackwood his association was much closer and he felt for him an 
affectionate and high regard which, whenever he spoke of him, as I heard 
him do on various occasions, was evident in the very tone of his voice. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that he treasured his memory of this 
most loyal friend. It was not alone that he had come to his assistance 
_ when help was so vital, but that he and his London representative, David 
S. Meldrum, displayed real sympathy for his difficult position and warm 
appreciation of his neglected gifts. 

Most of Conrad’s days were spent in his study and he was an omnivorous 
reader. Of course, when a friend was with him he put books aside, and 
often, arriving late at night from London, I would be summoned to his 
bedroom for a long talk, where, after I had eaten the excellent cold supper 
invariably laid out for me, I would find him in bed, the counterpane covered 
with half a dozen or more volumes which he had been dipping into one after 
the other. He belonged to the London Library and could borrow as many 
books as he wished without cluttering up his house. He found this a 
blessing. 

Those evenings in his bedroom were particularly cheerful. It was too 
late for Russian tea to be brought in, as it always was brought into his 
study by his valet Foote about ten o'clock, but he was free of all the 
troubles of the day and eager to hear any news I had brought or to give 
me any news of his own. For despite Conrad’s complex nature, there was 
a vein of basic simplicity in him, and it was typical of his lack of pomposity 
that after he had been elected a member of the Athenaeum under its special 
tule, he still preferred to use the Royal Automobile Club, where I had many 
a chat and drink with him. Informal meetings of this type in which, as 
well as points of literary business, the trivialities of gossip would often be 
exchanged, seemed to soothe his nerves. He once said to me: “On the 
surface you and I are very different, but au fond we are alike,” by which 
he meant only that we looked at life in more or less the same way and 
that therefore he felt relaxed in my company. 
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More than 34 years have passed since Conrad died on August 3, 1924, 
but, though inevitably many details have escaped my memory, the image 
of his exciting, warm-hearted, unique personality is vividly before me to 
this day. Shutting my eyes I can hear his voice in all the range of its 
modulations and I can conjure up his figure either huddled in his armchair, 
twisting his legs round one another and uttering an occasional “Dami! ”’; 
or standing with lit-up face to welcome me at his front door; or holding 
a roomful of people enchanted by his conversation; or propped up in bed 

. plying me with questions; or telling me, in a pause of his breathless 
paroxysms a few hours before his death, that he was glad I was with him. 
How relatively little, when all is said and done, did we talk about his 
books and yet how swiftly the hours passed! Few people can have been 
privileged as I was to have such a friend as Joseph Conrad. 

RICHARD CURLE 


Mr. Curle is the author of Joseph Conrad; A Study, published in 1914—Editor. 
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OPE’S fame was at its zenith, and his praise of the unpublished 
Henriade which Bolingbroke had brought to England was music to 
the author’s ears. He thirsted to meet the masters of his craft, none so 

much as the recognized monarch of English letters. Returning one day 
to Twickenham in Bolingbroke’s coach, the poet was thrown into the water 
by the collapse of a bridge, and two fingers of his right hand were injured. 
Writing on October 28 as a guest of Bolingbroke, Voltaire seized the 
opportunity to pay his homage. “‘Sir, I hear this moment of your adventure. 
I am concerned beyond expression for the danger you have been in, and 
more for your wounds. Is it possible that those fingers which have written 
The Rape of the Lock, which have dressed Homer so becomingly in an 
English coat, should have been so barbarously treated? Let the hand of 
Dennis or one of your poetasters be cut off—yours is sacred. I hope, Sir, 
you are now perfectly recovered. Really your accident concerns me as 
much as all the disasters of a master ought to affect his scholar. I am, 
sincerely, Sir, with the admiration you deserve, your most humble servant, 
Voltaire.” 

Pope’s only rival in celebrity in the world of letters was Swift, whose 
acquaintance was made by Voltaire when they were guests at the home 
of Lord Peterborough, the veteran of the War of the Spanish Succession. 
Gulliver’s Travels had recently appeared, and Voltaire sent Thiériot a copy 
urging him to translate it. It would be immensely successful, he added, 
for he had never read anything more clever and amusing. “It is the 
English Rabelais, without his trash, very amusing by its singular imagina- 
tion and its light style in addition to being a satire on human nature.” 
Thiériot, though a lover of literature, was a notorious idler, and a translation 
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soon appeared by another hand. In a letter of introduction to the Foreign 

Minister, Comte de Morville, Voltaire described Swift as “an ornament 
of the nation you esteem and one of the most extraordinary men England 
has produced.” That Voltaire’s novel Micromégas was indebted to 
Gulliver’s Travels is obvious in its title. Though he forwarded the second 
volume of Gulliver he did not urge its translation. ‘Stick to the first; 
the other is overstrained. The reader’s imagination is pleased and charm- 
ingly entertained by the new prospects of the lands which Gulliver discovers 
for him. But that continued series of new-fangled follies, fairy tales and 
‘wild inventions, palls at last upon our taste. Nothing unnatural may please 
long. For this reason the second parts of most romances are so insipid.” 

Voltaire’s only contact with the master of English comedy was less 
encouraging. When the visitor expressed his sincere admiration for the 
dramatist, Congreve snobbishly begged to be regarded not as an author 
but ‘as a gentleman. “If you had been merely a gentleman,” was the 
inevitable retort, “I should not have troubled to visit you.” Gay, on the 
other hand, allowed him to read The Beggar’s Opera before its triumphant 
reception on the stage. He also met Colley Cibber and was frequently 
seen at the theatre. He might have admired Shakespeare more if he had 
seen David Garrick’s impersonations. With the author of Night Thoughts, 
whom he met at Bubb Dodington’s house in Dorset, his relations were 
closer and-continued longer. Though Young was soon to take orders and 
the visitor to become the béte noire of believers, their common interest in 
literature bridged the gulf. He revised the English version of the essay 
on Epic Poetry, and in later years dedicated his Sea Piece to his French 
friend in flattering terms. Voltaire also admired Thomson, not only for 
The Seasons, the most popular of his poems, but for his plays. “I was 
acquainted with Mr. Thomson when I stayed in England,” he wrote (in 
English) long after in 1750. “I discovered in him a great genius and a 
great simplicity. I liked in him the poet and the true philosopher—I mean 
the lover of mankind. I think that without such a good stock of philosophy 
a poet is just above a fiddler and cannot go to our soul.” His tragedies, 

- he argued, had not received the honour they deserved. They might perhaps 
lack fire, but, “taking him all in all, methinks he has the highest claims 
to the greatest esteem.” 

Among his purposes in coming to England was the urge to secure the 
publication of the Henriade; and now, after the loss of a substantial sum . 
owing to the bankruptcy of the Jewish financier on which he had counted, 
he needed help in high places, for how could any London publisher be 
expected to risk a loss on a French epic? The royal hero, author of the 
Edict of Nantes and on friendly terms with Queen Elizabeth, was persona 
grata in the land of religious toleration, where writers of merit were 
esteemed and the nobility were believed to be as generous as they were 
rich. The obvious method of approach to the ranks of patrons was through 
the French Ambassador in London. “M. de Voltaire,” wrote Comte de 
Broglie in March, 1727, “is ready to print by subscription in London his 
epic, and asks me to procure subscriptions. M. de Walpole (Sir 
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Horatio, thé British Ambassador) also tries to get them and will gladly 
help. But as I have not seen the book, and I do not know if the additions 
and omissions which he says he has made to the Paris edition and the 
illustrations are approved by the Court, I can’t act without your approval. 
I always fear that French authors may abuse the liberty allowed in this 
country to write whatever they like on religion, the Pope, the Government 
or its members. Poets are particularly inclined to use this license, to profane 
what is most sacred. If there was anything of that in the poem I should 
not like to be reproached for subscribing and inducing others to subscribe. 
Please tell me what to do.” At the close of 1727 the author moved to 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, a more convenient base for engineering 
the publication of his epic. 

Voltaire was now so generally known that he could approach the highest 
in the land without personal acquaintance or introductions. “Though I am 
a traveller unknown to Your Lordship,” he wrote (in English) to Harley, 
Second Earl of Oxford, “the name of Harlay (sic) has been for many 
centuries so glorious for us Frenchmen, and the branch of your house settled 
in France is so proud of the honour of being nearly related to you, that 
_ you must forgive the liberty of this letter. I have written and printed a 
heroic book called the Henriade in which one Harlay of your house acts 
the most noble part, and such a one you should be acquainted with. Having 
been in some measure educated in the house of the late Achille de Harlay, 
the oracle and a First President of our Parliament, I should be wanting 
in my duty if I durst not trouble your lordship about it and beg the favour 
of waiting on you before the book comes out.” After this fanfare it is 
disappointing to miss the name of Harley in the list of subscribers. 

Swift was approached in a flattering letter of December 18 accompanying 
Voltaire’s only book published in English during his residence, the essays 
on the Civil Wars in France and Epic Poetry. “You will be surprised in 
receiving an English essay from a French traveller. Pray forgive an admirer 
who owes to your writings the love he bears to your language which has 
betrayed him into the rash attempt of writing in English. Can I make bold 
to entreat you to make some use of your interest in Ireland about some 
subscriptions for the Henriade which is almost ready and does not come 
out yet for want of a little help? Subscriptions will be but one guinea.” 
Whether the flattering appeals succeeded in procuring subscribers we do 
not know. When the Henriade appeared a copy was presented through a 
third party. “I sent the other day a cargo of French dullness. for my 
Lord Lieutenant,” he wrote to Swift. “My Lady Bolingbroke has taken 
upon herself to send you one copy of the Henriade. She is desirous to do 
that honour to my book, and I hope the merit of being presented to you by 
her hands will be a recommendation. If she has not done it already, I 
desire you to take one out of the cargo which is now at my Lord Lieutenant. 
I have not seen Mr. Pope this winter, but I have seen the third volume of the 
Miscellaniea, and the more I read the works the more I am ashamed of 
mine” (sic). 

When the handsome quarto edition, dedicated to Queen Caroline, 
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appeared in 1728 it proved as successful as the author expected. Though 
substantially completed before the author crossed the Channel, it had 
profited by his residence.in England. The list of subscribers included the 
King and Queen, most of the nobility, and many of the most familiar figures 
in public life. Every copy of the large quarto was sold before publication, 
after which three other less expensive editions were needed in three weeks. 
“Though the poem is written in a language not much admired here in 
regard to poetry,” reported Voltaire to a French friend in March, “three 
editions have been made in less than three weeks, which I assure you I 
attribute entirely to the subject and not at all to the performance.” That, 
however, was a facon de parler, for the cleverest writer in Europe knew his 
own worth. 

The most substantial works designed and completed in England were his 
studies of the religious wars in France and of epic poetry published in a 
single volume in the winter of 1727. The former, a by-product of the 
Henriade, saluted Henry of Navarre as the champion of religious liberty and 
the restorer of peace to a land disgraced by the Bartholomew massacre. 
Though his sympathies were always with the persecuted, he complains that 
the Protestants, though free from superstition, tended to anarchy as much as 
the Church of Rome towards tyranny. To English readers the most inter- 
esting portion of the essay on epic poetry was the study of Milton, whom 
he greatly but never unreservedly admired: in Paradise Lost he had scaled 
the heights, but the subject did not interest him. The essay, rewritten in 
French, subsequently reappeared as an introduction to the Henriade. 
Though a diligent student of Shakespeare he. preferred the Restoration 
dramatists and declared of Hudibras that he had never found so much 
wit in a book. In the last months of his sojourn he brought over a French 
company to inaugurate a French theatre in London, but there was too 
little support and ‘the actors returned to Paris. 


When the two essays and his own epic were off his hands, Voltaire 
turned his attention to the romantic figure of Charles XII and sought in- 
formation from survivors of a heroic age, among them Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough. After telling him what she knew, she is believed to have 
invited him to help her with her own Memoirs. On discovering, however, 
that he was expected to humour her prejudices a break occurred between 
the most dictatorial of women and the most thin-skinned of men. With 
Lord Peterborough his contacts were more profitable, for the veteran 
commander was the Duke’s most efficient collaborator after Prince Eugene 
himself. 

The second half of the English visit as mirrored in the intimate letters 
to Thiériot is as buoyant as the early phase was depressed by ill-health and 
financial anxieties. Most were written in English, because, as he explained, 
they might not be understood by suspicious eyes. On April 21, 1728, he 
begged his friend to obtain permission for the Henriade to appear in France, 
adding that he would never send anything across the Channel without 
consent of the French Government. To Voltaire liberty of expression was 
the breath of life. “I heartily wish to see you and my friends, but rather 
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in England than in France. You, who are a perfect Briton, should cross 
` the Channel and come to us. I assure you again that a man of your temper 
could not dislike a country where one obeys the laws only and one’s whims. 
Reason is free here and walks her own way. Hypochondriacs especially are 
welcome, No manner of living appears strange. We have men who walk 
six miles a day for their health, feed upon roots, never taste flesh, wear 
a coat in winter thinner than your ladies’ in the hottest days.” He had 
found the system of ordered liberty for which he craved. 

That the friendship with Falkener continued unbroken is shown in a 
charming letter from the latter. It was easier for the calm and steady 
Englishman to be at peace with himself than for the mercurial French genius. 
“I am as you left me,” he wrote in December, 1728, “neither more gay nor 
more sad, neither richer nor poorer, enjoying perfect health, having every- 
thing which can render life agreeable, without love, without avarice, without 
ambition or envy. While that lasts I shali boldly call myself a very happy 
man.” 


Voltaire’s range of-acquaintance was extremely wide. He met Berkeley, 
but when Andrew Pitt, his Quaker friend, sent him Alciphron, an appeal to 
freethinkers, after his return to France he replied that he was pleased but 
unconvinced, an admirer not a disciple. “I believe in God, not in priests.” 
More to his taste was Samuel Clarke, a disciple of Newton, who wrote on 
philosophy and theology. When they met the visitor was fascinated. “Clarke 
jumped into the abyss, and I dared to follow him.” His favourite 
philosopher was Locke, “the Hercules of metaphysics, who has fixed the 
boundaries of the human mind.” Equally interested in science, he met Sir 
Hans Sloane, President of the Royal Society, and became a member in 
1743. He closely followed the Deist controversy inaugurated by Toland and 
carried on by Collins and Woolston. Among the ladies only Lady Boling- 
broke and the adorable Molly Lepel, Lady Harvey, received his homage. 
No feature of English life attracted him more than the multitude of religious 
bodies,’ not indeed enjoying equal privileges, but all permitted to believe 
and to worship as they pleased. None of them appealed to his sympathies 
except the Quakers, who required neither priests nor creeds, abjured war 
and violence in every form, and were model citizens. The Quaker meeting, 
on the other hand, was not to his taste. 


With the launching of the Henriade there was no compelling reason to 
remain in England, and in March, 1729, he begged Maurepas to permit 
his return to Paris; his poor state of health and fortune, he explained, were 
the sole reasons. “I promise to forget the past, to forget everyone, and 
only to remember your kindness.” Maurepas sanctioned a visit of three 
months for business purposes, adding that his conduct must give no ground 
of offence. His appearance at Court, he added, must be postponed. 
Voltaire left England forever after almost three years. He had made good 
use of his eyes and ears, increased his literary reputation, enriched his 
mind and become a thoughtful citizen of the world. Henceforth British 
visitors were always welcome, and in later life he used to say that if he 
were not settled in Geneva he would prefer England to any other land. 
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English literature, science and philosophy were never far from his thoughts. 
He saluted Pope’s Essay on Man as “the most didactic poem, the most 
useful, the most sublime, in any language.” During the busy partnership 
with Mme. de Chatelet he compiled an account of Newton’s discoveries. 
That the two countries were in opposite camps during the Seven Years’ 
War made no difference to his sentiments. Never has our country possessed 
a greater foreign admirer or a more faithful friend. 
To be continued. 


G. P. Goocr 


THE LEGACY OF METTERNICH 


“My physical portraits are not too good. As to the moral ones, they 
succeed even less as a rule in bearing any resemblance to me.” —Metternich. 


N June 11, 1859, old Prince Metternich died, in all likelihood as he 
had always wanted to die, not in glory but in harness, in the midst 
of action. At the age of 86 his life once more coincided with a great 

European crisis. Once more the retired Aulic Chancellor was able to 
feel himself. Secret despatches poured into his residence; his old office 
at the Ballhaus asked for his advice; oral accounts and first-hand impressions 
were given to him on world events. Lesseps, on his way to Egypt to direct 
construction there, stopped in Vienna, although war was in the air; 
remembering that the first projects concerning an international statute on 
the Canal had been the old Chancellor’s work, he wanted to discuss the 
matter with him. Marshal Ramon Nervaez, Duke of Valencia, the inter- 
mittent dictator of Spain, was going to Italy; he went some miles out of 
his way in order to call at the Rennweg. There survived the last and 
greatest expert on the first Napoleon; with whom else should the enigma 
of Napoleon IU, so disquieting for Spain, be discussed? As soon as 
diplomatic relations between Paris and Vienna had been broken the 
Ambassador Baron von Hiibner called on his return to Vienna. Since the 
Chancellor’s fall Hübner had been his most faithful private correspondent; 
almost certainly he was as close a relation to Metternich as Count Walewski, 
the French Foreign Minister to whom he was accredited in Paris, was to the 
great Napoleon. 

The Hungarian Conservative leaders, Count George Apponyi, Count 
Emil Dessewffy, the ex-Royal Chancellor Szégyény-Marich, made an almost 
daily call. Their hour seemed about to strike. The war was going to end 
the post-revolutionary era of the German ‘“‘demo-bureaucrats”, the Barons 
Alexander Bach and Karl Friedrich Bruck. Hungary’s autonomy was 
going to be restored and a constitution of confederated autonomous pro- 
vinces under the sceptre of the Habsburgs was going to be set up, in the 
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spirit of Metternich’s reforming plans of the 1840’s which the Revolution 
of 1848 had pushed aside. The Hungarian Conservative reformers had 
never ceased to see in the Altkanzler the true leader of their party. In 
addition the survivors of the old guard, the last living pillars of the 
“monarchical solidarity” of Europe, unseen for some time, reported for 
duty to their old chief: Field Marshal Prince Alfred Windischgraetz, white- 
haired by now, but all the more the chevalier sans peur et sans reproche ~ 
of the Imperial cause, Prince Paul Eszterházy, the doyen of Europe’s 
grands seigneurs, still an Imperial favourite, despite the huge debts of his 
London Embassy and his short presence in the Libera] Hungarian Govern- 
ment in 1848, and their younger disciple, the knight errant of European 
legitimism, General Prince Frederick Schwarzenberg. The militant pen of 
the new Catholic-Social movement, Monsignor Sebastian Brunner, kept 
close to the Rennweg; he waited for the opportunity to bury in the con- 
fessional some six decades of European: history, received from the living 
mouth of the alleged principal sinner, in his last phase a good Catholic. 
Some of the famous ladies of the political world were still sending their 
gossip in secret messages to the Rennweg: Lady Westmorland from 
London; Dorothée, Duchesse de Dino-Talleyrand from the Swiss Alps; 
they now had a younger rival in the old Chancellor’s daughter-in-law, 
Princess Pauline Metternich. Letters even came from professors, not many, 
but enough to prove that this international set was not identical with the 
“German fools”, the old enemies of the “Metternich system”; Sir Travers 
Twiss, the Oxford international lawyer, Lord Brougham, the mathematician 
and editor of the Edinburgh Review, took up the case of “historic rights” 
in England, against the new Bonapartism and the principle of nationalities. 

All these daily discussions, this much too copious correspondence, all 
the nights spent at his desk, as in his heyday, the sudden resumption of 
the hectic life of long ago, quickly told upon the old statesman’s health. 
The bad news from the Imperial GHQ in Italy, sent by his two sons, 
Richard, chief diplomatic adviser there, and Paul, a military staff officer, 
contributed something to his sudden end. His last regret was perhaps the 
one he had expressed years before: “It was my hard fate to be born in 
1773, and not about 1900 . . . living in the next century, my task might 
have been the construction of a new Europe out of the ruins of the old one.” 

At present it is the European statesman we see in Metternich; slowly, 
but by now almost unanimously, serious historiography has begun to 
pay tribute in the last decades to “‘the great European.” The “reactionary” 
is out of date. We know now that Metternich was brought up in the spirit 
- of the Enlightenment of the Emperor Joseph Is era. He only turned into 
an enemy of the French principles of 1789 when he saw the bloodshed 
which they caused, and when he had fully understood that his master and 
predecessor, Prince Kaunitz, had built up a French-Imperial alliance—an 
alliance out of which a better Europe might have emerged if the Revolution 
had not destroyed it. By temperament the great “reactionary” was a 
Liberal; by his philosophy he was a believer in organic progress—very 
much like his contemporary Goethe, but if anything with a warmer heart 
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and a greater compassion for human suffering than was felt by the cool, 
Olympian aesthete. It is difficult to imagine an active statesman who had 
a more sincere horror of bloodshed and violence. He certainly hated the 
fashionable ideologies of his day, but only as abstractions. As to the 
disciples of ideas, he always tried to understand their human motives; a 
young Radical, such as the Hungarian Francis Pulszky, was astonished at 
the patience and the humour with which the old Aulic Chancellor listened 
to his views—although Metternich saw rebellion in theological terms as a 
manifestation of original sin. 

The current Liberal ideas he despised because he thought them super- 
ficial and ephemeral. Social revolutionary and subversive prophecies he 
took infinitely more seriously. He was perhaps the first political mind to 
envisage them as a rival religion, as a sort of inverted Christianity, and his 
return in old age to serious Catholic thought and practice was hastened 
by his wish to beat the enemy in his own—mystical—field. 

He feared democracy because in France and Germany he thought that 
it was inseparable from nationalism. The federal principle of America and 
Switzerland, on the other hand, greatly appealed to his mind, and towards 
the latter phase of his long career he felt certain that Europe would have 
to follow a similar pattern, although neither the large-scale American nor 
the small-scale Swiss example was in his view fully applicable to the 
Continent. 

Metternich struggled against his time, but not as a ‘medieval 
obscurantist” or a champion of strict monarchical legitimism; in his political 
testament in 1847 he very emphatically dissociates his cause from that of 
the French Legitimists and the “extreme Right.” He was an eighteenth 
century rationalist, a man of the European Enlightenment, engaged in a 
struggle against the romantic mood of the early nineteenth century and 
against the romantic trend of nationalist movements. He was not an enemy 
of every constitutional government, but only of ‘“‘constitutionalism” as a 
‘dogma, just as he was an enemy of “isms” in general. Where he saw 
genuine constitutions, developed in the course of history, as in Hungary, 
he tried to govern constitutionally, especially as he was fully aware of the 
drawbacks of government centralization and bureaucracy, and to no small 
degree he attributed the French catastrophe of 1789 to the absence of an 
independent élite. In his view the French Revolution frightened the rulers 
of Europe away from truly salutary political and social reforms for which 
the time was ripe. He was never an enemy of these humanitarian reforms, 
although he was not an enthusiastic partisan of them either, for enthusiasm 
was not in his temperament. His Conservative philosophy consisted of an 
attitude to politics and a method in government rather than of concrete 
aims, just as his cautious but sincerely Liberal views were more the 
expression of an inclination than a doctrine or a programme. He felt that 
political liberties can lead in certain moments to the curtailment of personal 
freedom, and he believed in personal freedom more than in political 
doctrine, perhaps with an excessive individualism. It was in the more 
restricted field of diplomacy, rather than in general politics, that Metternich 
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had definite aims. He wanted a federally constituted Germany. This was 
the true and natural constitution of Germany, composed as it is of states 
varying in size and character. In this Germany he saw the future principle 
of the whole of Europe, and the very essence of Western civilization. He 
believed in the necessity of a Danubian central power, strong and in- 
dependent enough to hold the balance between the West and the still 
growing and expanding Russian power, which, despite the Austro-Russian 
alliance—‘‘Holy Alliance” he thought a sobriquet—he never saw without 
misgivings. 

A whole century combined its forces, from Prussian Generals to Russian 
revolutionaries, to destroy Metternich’s Europe, to sweep away the Con- 
servative European element of the Russian state, to destroy the federal basis 
of German civilization, to dissolve the Danubian union. Yet a 100 years after 
his death those “born about 1900” and later begin to feel a nostalgia for that 
monumental combination of wisdom and lightheartedness, of generosity and 
irony, of courage and cautious -prudence, of firmness and elasticity, which 
represented the great Austrian Chancellor’s statesmanship. No statesman 
was ever more dignified in his defeat, or more wise and moderate in his 
success, no statesman more humble and wise in his principles or more 
firm in them at critical moments. 

The historiography of the Risorgimento and the Prussian-inspired 
nationalism of Treitschke left us a distorted picture of Metternich which 
time has corrected in almost every detail. No trace remains of Bismarck’s 
Prussian Reich. As to Cavour’s Italy it failed to achieve the plausible and 
legitimate aims of the Italians in the last century. They hoped for an Italy 
which would no more be a battlefield for foreign powers. In 1943/4, in 
addition to German and French troops used for centuries in campaigns 
on Italian soil, there were British and American divisions there, while in 
the form of Partisan units the Russian power made its appearance in Italy. 
It could be thought that Metternich was not so wrong to think that Italy 
could be worse off than in a permanent combination with other powers; 
while 20 years of provocation and sanguinary demagogy may have con- 
vinced some people that he was not entirely wrong concerning national- 
revolutionary secret societies. France in Algeria and Britain in Cyprus 
and elsewhere have known problems similar to those which faced him 
in Lombardy. The theory that he denied the existence of an Italian problem 
and never envisaged any concession to the principle of self-government is 
not borne out by the documents, which even in the last century could 
only be ignored by bias or bad faith. The history of the nineteenth century 
looked for some time as though it represented the failure of Austria and the 
triumph of nationalism, first in its Italian, then in its German, and finally 
in its Slav version. Now this ephemeral triumph belongs to the past. Our 
age and the coming one is more likely to find that there is something in 
Metternich’s legacy, which is more valid and topical than anything in the 
slogans of all those forces against which he was struggling throughout a 
long and often painful tenure of power. ` 


BELA MENCZER 
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A VISIT TO SOUTH AFRICA 


HE town of Oudtshoorn, on the undulating plain of the Little Karoo 
in Cape Province, lies between two ranges of mountains, the 
Swartzberg to the north, to the south the Outeniqua, some miles from 

the shores of the Indian Ocean. The area is one of great interest and anti- 
quity, the town itself situated on and above the bed of`a prehistoric inland 
sea, a fact recorded not only by the water worn stones apparent on fields and 
roads, but by the rounded tops of the Red Hills, a smaller range parallel 
in places to the great Swartzberg peaks. An area of varying contrasts, the 
Little Karoo is always beautiful; in summer however bare, except for the 
low grey shrub which veils the red sand; in spring when its famous flora 
covers the surface with everchanging colour. Although at first approach 
the great ‘sandy waste appears arid almost as the Sahara, belts of cultivation, 
corn, mealies, tobacco, lucerne, enclose picturesque farm houses among 
groves of trees, shrubs and gay gardens, poplars and cypress giving a strange 
Mediterranean flavour to the African countryside; an import perhaps of 
the early French Huguenot settlers. The prosperity of areas of the Little 
Karoo is easily explained. In 1925 the African Association for the 
Advancement of Science held its annual conference in Oudtshoorn. In his 
Presidential Address, Field Marshal J. C. Smuts accounted for the fertility 
of the district in spite of its many and obvious disadvantages. ‘“‘Geography 
and climate,” he said, “‘link Oudtshoorn to the arid Karoo, with an annual 
tainfall which makes agriculture practically out of the question. But in spite 
of grave disadvantages, it has become one of the most flourishing districts 
of the Union, and in our own day, land values have risen higher than in 
any part of agricultural South Africa. . . . This surprising result has been 
brought about by the beneficial contacts of applied science. The irrigation 
engineer has converted this semi-desert by nature into a veritable garden 
district.””* 

The results of this work are noticeable in many places. We visited one 
of the old farms some miles from Oudtshoorn, and a mile or two from the 
main road. The house, built by the grandfather of the present owner 
about 1855, lies among fields of tobacco, vineyards and ostrich enclosures. 
To the north the Swartzberg mountains and the Red Hills provide a lovely 
irregular background of changing colour; in the foreground a belt of open 
country, grass and scrub. Great eucalyptus and gum trees indicate the 
age of the site, contemporary with the house, the thatched roof and white 
walls of which suggest an English rather than a South African dwelling. 
Within, the rooms, ceiled with beams of split poplar, were cool and 
pleasant. The owner is more than a farmer; shelves of books as well as his 
conversation showed wider interests. A river bed, intended for a water 
supply but dry after four years’ drought, has failed of its purpose, but 
irrigation keeps the farm lands green and fertile. Beyond the immediate 
precincts of the house, picturesque farm buildings, once the homes of the 
native workers, are now used for drying tobacco. 

In spite of motor car and railway, many parts of the district are still 
* Field Marshal J. C. Smuts, South African Journal of Science, 1925. 
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isolated. Prince Albert, a small town north of the Swartzberg, on the 
Great Karoo, is 28 miles from the railway, approached from the south over 
a pass between 5,000 and 6,000 feet; a track once negotiated with ox wagons 
in the days of the “Vortrekkers” and still hazardous in winter. Even today, 
memories of the difficulties of travel still linger in the minds of the older 
inhabitants of that region, for the present road, made by convict labour, 
was begun only in 1881. Before completion many of the workers had 
succumbed to the fierce winter conditions. “I have known only one road 
in my life time more dramatic,” writes Laurence G. Green,* “and that was 
the 15,000 foot pass beyond Darjeeling that leads into Tibet. You can 
freeze to death as surely on one as on the other.” Previous to the making 
of the road, the pass was merely a track for pack-animals. The remoter 
villages to the north were more or less in complete isolation. From the 
top of the pass wonderful views are obtained of the Great and Little Karoo, 
and beyond, over the Outeniqua range, the Indian Ocean. Even today the 
expert motorist drives warily down the steep inclines, where a gradient of 
3 to 44 ft. is to be met with in places. Precipitous cliffs shutting in narrow 
valleys, gradually give way to wider vistas. Here and there on the cliff 
face the openings to Bushman caves can be traced. Finally the road leads 
down through the pleasant town of Prince Albert among its dairy and 
fruit farms. ; 

In his preface to the late Pauline Smitb’st delightful collection of tales 
of the early settlers on the Little Karoo, Arnold Bennett describes con- 
ditions of a journey to Cape Town as late as 1913, “when the favourite 
way for the English colonist was to trek first to Mossel Bay and then to 
take ship; the voyage taking in good weather a day and a night and in bad 
weather any number of days. But to get to Mossel Bay the travellers had 
to cross the Outeniqua mountains, with passes of extreme steepness; the 
old Craddock Pass, abandoned many years ago, was so steep that the oxen 
would ascend the final slopes on their knees, and where the oxen could 
not get up even on their knees men would take the wagons to pieces and 
carry these pieces over the summit. As for the Dutch, the South African 
descendants of the historic sea-faring race would never trust themselves 
to the sea; they went to Cape Town by land, and the journey occupied 
days and days.” This book presents a striking picture of the hardships, the 
charm too, of life in the vast expanses of the Little Karoo in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries; the stern simplicity of the English and Dutch 
settlers, their self sufficiency in face of innumerable difficulties and grim 
isolation. As late as the time of the Boer War, the inhabitants of these 
remoter parts of South Africa were dependent upon ox cart transport over 
unmade roads, often mere tracks, the farms isolated from practically all 
communication with the outer world. The author of this book, the daughter 
of a local doctor, lived in Oudtshoorn in the early part of this century, 
obtaining, perhaps through her father’s profession, an intimate knowledge 
of the district and its inhabitants which she describes. 

Of a total population of 28,590, to quote recent figures, that in Oudt- 


* Laurence G. Green, The Karoo, 1925, Timmins, Cape Town. 
f Pauline Smith, The Little Karoo, Preface by Arnold Bennett, Jonathan Cape. 
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shoorn is but 8,682 Europeans, the rest coloured and native peoples. The 
proximity of such varied cultures to each other creates an atmosphere 
almost exotic. One hears.more Afrikaans spoken than English; the coloured 
inhabitants use dialects seldom understood by their white neighbours. 
The Dutch and English people are friendly to visitors from overseas, 
welcoming them into the social life of the community; morning tea parties 
and evening gatherings for bridge or conversation are the most usual forms 
of entertainment. Included also, if desired, are visits to centres of social 
and philanthropic activity, hospitals, homes for coloured people and so 
forth. The Afrikaans, however, are apt to stand slightly aloof from their 
neighbours and English visitors. Although a town of evident prosperity and 
enterprise, the colour problem obtrudes itself at all times upon the 
stranger. Such is probably the case in many towns of the Union and 
beyond, but it is difficult to gauge the extent to which it impinges upon the 
local consciousness. The coloured of all races and mixed blood mingle 
with the white population in the streets and in the shops, of necessity, 
probably on sufferance also. In most, if not every, walk of life they are 
relegated to positions of inferiority. The new proposed legislation places 
these people still more within a system which recognizes few rights as of 
labour, domicile or appeal. Their future appears dark indeed.* Yet there 
is no doubt that they add charm to the local setting, with their picturesque 
clothes, and joie de vivre. This, in spite of the fact that they are becoming 
more and more exiled from the main of human life and privilege. Their 
mud huts upon the farms and by the roadside are a picturesque feature 
in the landscape. The coloured housing centres are isolated, many of them, 
from the rest of the community, but the more modern show signs of 
improvement in contrast with many of the older type of dwelling. It may 
be argued that the coloured people prefer to live with their own kind. That 
is probably true, but the fact is coupled with the sense of ostracism which 
is becoming increasingly prevalent. Education is not yet compulsory owing 
to numbers. Whether or not it will ever be cannot be surmised. 

One of the principal sites of interest are the great limestone caves situated 
in a deep valley in the Swartzberg range. These, the Kango Caves, said to 
be some of the finest in the world, stretch for over two miles of explored 
interior, and are known to continue far into as yet undiscovered depths. 
Wonderful formations of stalactite walls, pillars and roof in all varieties 
of form and -colour almost bewilder the beholder with their beauty and 
interest. These caves were nominally discovered in the eighteenth century, 
but were probably inhabited in pre-historic times as Bushman dwellings. 
Paintings of men, and a beautifully-drawn and coloured elephant, are 
still visible near the entrance, indicating, in view of the usual siting deep 
within the cave’s interior, that they are probably modern examples of 
Bushman’s art, as those of earlier periods are almost always deep within 
the caves, the artists themselves living nearer the entrance. 

The Bushmen, largely exterminated by European settlers, are said to 
belong to the Winton and Smithfield cultures of the later Stone Age, 
carrying their traditions of pictorial art into more modern times. “They 
* This is Apartheid, Gollancz, London, 1959. 
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are known to have once occupied most of Africa south of the Sahara, 
except for the heavily forested areas.”* ‘There are, also, strong affinities 
between the Capsian cultures of North Africa and the later Stone Age 
cultures of South Africa.” 

The history of the gradual extermination of the Bushmen by European 
settlers does not concern us here. Today certain Bushman tribes, unrelated 
to those whose work will be discussed, are still to be found in certain areas 
of the African Continent. Willcox gives a detailed account of their 
origins and a valuable study of their work, illustrated by fine coloured 
photographs, giving many examples still remaining in the caves of the 
North West Province, Basutoland and elsewhere. In many characteristics, 
and probably in function also, it is akin to the paintings of Northern 
Spain and the Dordogne, but further study reveals differences in certain 
features and methods from those of Southern Europe. Human figures 
are a prevalent subject in Bushman drawings; in European examples they 
are much rarer, and the drawing and colour, fine as they are, in many 
respects are inferior to those of the Bushmen. Willcox is of opinion that 
“there is little doubt that the figures of animals, of which there is a pre- 
‘ponderance, were used in the cult of sympathetic magic. They are usually 
found within the fastnesses of caves and difficult of access. The artists 
themselves inhabited the areas nearer the entrancé.”” 

Authorities on the subject, such as Willcox, the Abbé Breuil, Bluck and 
Stow, have given us much detailed information regarding Bushman art. 
“Certain facts are obvious and generally agreed. The parts of the caves 
where the paintings are found were not inhabited as dwellings—they were 
too cold and damp, and too remote from the entrance and, of course, 
completely dark . . . . the art was not for public view, what purpose then 
did it serve? Examination of the paintings shows that many of them have 
been struck after completion, and others have darts or other shafts painted 
on them. At Montespan was found, modelled in clay, a headless bear to 
which the head of a real bear was attached. The body of the bear leads 
to the conclusion that the Paleolithic artist practised sympathetic magic; 
that his belief in the making of the image gave the artist power over the 
animal represented. This of course is a very widespread belief. It was part 
of the practice of witchcraft in the Middle Ages. . . . It is sometimes 
practised in France even today. It has been observed in the Congo forest 
in recent times.” Willcox observes also “that had the protective policy 
towards primitive races functioned at the time of the gradual colonization 
of South Africa in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the Bushmen 
might have survived. Their, probably natural, reactions towards the white 
settlers led to perpetual war, and their partial extermination by the 
Vortrekkers.”’ 

Remarkable paintings have come to light in the Brandberg caves in 
S.W. Africa by the researches of the Abbé Breuil,+ whose opinion in many 
respects differs from that of Willcox. He writes: “The cave art of France 


* Willcox, A. R., Rock Paintings of the Drakensberg. 
+ Abbé Henri Breuil, The Rock Paintings of South Africa, 1955, and The White 
Lady of the Brandberg, Trianon Press, Faber & Faber. 
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and Spain is now well-known and documented, the rock paintings of 
Southern Africa very much so. Important as the art of the Dordogne and 
the Cantabria certainly is, the best of the Bushman art can well stand 
comparison. In some respects, for example, the depiction of movement, 
of scenes, and foreshortened attitudes—it may even claim superiority.” 
Nevertheless he is cautious in regard to precise statement. “Although,” he 
writes, “I share a belief that these” (the Brandberg paintings of a lady in 
white of undoubted European features, and her attendants, some, at least, 
in clothing and symbols suggesting affinities with religious cults of Egypt 
and Crete) “‘are definite artistic and ethnological links between them” (i.e. 
those just mentioned) “and the countries of Northern Europe, possibly a 
religious affinity also, I am nevertheless unable to state their exact 
relationship.” ; 

In conclusion, the extreme antiquity of Africa must be briefly considered 
as a setting for the recent discovery in that continent. Smuts, in his 
Presidential Address already referred to, expresses the view that ‘“‘dis- 
coveries already made point to the possibility that Africa may yet figure 
as the cradle of mankind, or shall I say, one of its cradles.” His remarks 
recall the find of the Boskop skull and implement a more recent discovery, 
not of man but of extinct fauna, the footprints of eight animals “which 
crossed a stretch of sandy soil in Basutoland 150,000,000 years ago, which 
are being transferred to sheets of fibre glass in the South African Museum, 
Cape Town.” They are now there but not yet ready for exhibition. 
According to the report, “these tracks belong to three different groups— 
the common dinosaur and two others of which less is known—a mammal- 
like reptile and others belonging to the pseudosuchian group. These reptiles 
are said to be unique among the discoveries of South African fauna.” 
This discovery may be a further link in the undoubted chain of evidence 
of the antiquity of the African continent, of which so much confirmatory 
data are being and have still to be brought to light. 

EVELYN CLARK 


BRITISH COLONIALISM 


cc OLONIALISM” has become a familiar term of abuse, particularly 
in Communist propaganda, which can occasionally find material 
to support it. After all no human institutions, however high their 
theoretical aims, have ever functioned perfectly in practice, owing to those 
common human failings from which none of us are completely immune. 
But was not the greater part of Britain herself once a “colony”, and would 
any now deny that she benefited from that experience? 

Modern British Colonialism has been to a large extent inspired, as was 
the work of David Livingstone, by the Christian sense of duty to further ` 
the uplift of backward or barbarous peoples; and the same spirit was not 
absent from the work of Spanish, Portuguese and French adventurers. Even 
the Asian countries, though their cultures were generally on a higher plane 
than those of the Americas and tropical Africa, had not shown any decided 
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capacity to set up justly ordered communities. An exception might be Siam, 
which, significantly enough, never became a “colony.” 

The oft-quoted words of Lord Hastings, recorded in his journal of May 
17, 1818, do indeed exhibit the spirit which has inspired the best of British 
colonial administrators: “A time not very remote will arrive when England 
will, on sound principles of policy, wish to relinquish the domination which 
she has gradually and unintentionally assumed over this country (India), 
and from which she cannot at present recede. In that hour it would be the 
proudest boast and most delightful reflection that she had used her 
sovereignty towards enlightening her temporary subjects, so as to enable 
the native communities to walk along in the paths of justice, and to maintain 
with probity towards their benefactress that commercial intercourse in which 
we should then find a solid interest.” On the other hand, European 
colonialists generally, instead of undertaking that task in a spirit of due 
humility, have been apt to overstress the undoubted superiorities of 
“White” civilization. In the case of the British in India, and in other lands 
with perhaps more excuse, an extreme social aloofness stressed this attitude. 
I shall never forget the ‘leg-pulling’’ that ensued after I had been taken 
(a lad of 16) to visit a “native” family in India—incidentally a highly 
cultivated one. 

Obviously if the true Christian colonialist task of “uplift” for those in 
any way backward is to be fulfilled, a due measure of healthy social inter- 
course, wherein our people could display the best side of their culture and 
character, will help the process. It can be agreed, of course, that there are 
limits in the early stages. Manners and customs, even of’ peoples with ancient 
civilization like the Indian, do not always chime with ours, and still less 
so do those of more backward tropical Africans. But practical experience 
shows that there are no peoples, taken as a whole and leaving out the 
perverts whether white or coloured, who do not appreciate high standards 
of conduct, and seek to acquire them themselves. As an educated Christian - 
East African once said to me: “We know we've been barbarous, and 
many of us are barbarous still; but some of us are beginning to appreciate 
your civilization and culture, and when we show that we do, all we ask 
is that we shall be treated as human beings.” 

We Britons, anyhow the vast majority of us, are believers in a democracy 
inspired by Christian principles. Such a democracy does not claim that 
“all men are equal” in every sense. Obviously that would be nonsense. The 
correct Christian formula declares that we are all “Children of God”; but 
the children even of an ordinary human family are not necessary “‘equal.” 
We all have different capacities, as any schoolteacher knows. A Christian 
democracy does lay a measure of responsibility on each of its members and 
seeks to fit them all to be worthy to bear it. One of the main purposes 
of our own schools is, accordingly, to train young people through com- 
petition in the subjects taught in class, in sports, to appreciate those 
inequalities, and that without spite or jealousy; and later, through debates 
and discussion, to recognize that in human affairs, since there is always 
something incalculable about human nature, it is perfectly legitimate to 
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have differences of opinion as to the action to be taken, whether over 
political, economic or cultural problems, or even sporting ones. 

Our policy remains to train up the young people of the lands still holding 
“colonial status” to fit them for the responsibilities of a free democracy. 
Let us see how this policy works out in actual practice, as illustrated by an 
account received recently of a secondary school for boys in East Africa. 
It has about 120 African boys organized in four classes: two Standard 
Nines and two Tens. (Standard Ten corresponds approximately to G.C.E. 
level.) Expansion is envisaged with expectation of 240 pupils by 1960, 
with standards rising to the level of university entrance. The staff includes 
Europeans, Asians and Africans (the latter with diplomas from Makerere 
College in Uganda). They are housed in a staff building with separate 
bedrooms for each race. School activities in 1957 included the organization 
and fitting-out of a new school library with 500 books, excluding text- 
books which are placed in the class-rooms. It has prints of Monet, Degas, 
Van Gogh and Renoir on the walls. There is also an art room with 
examples of Pissarro and Utrillo. 

An arts and handicrafts section was launched; and the British Public 
School House system introduced with the attendant features of decen- 
tralization of responsibility to house-masters, prefects, etc.; with inter-House 
competitions in, for example, elocution, singing, cross-country runs. Games 
and sports were also developed, ground being cleared for volley-ball, basket- 
ball, tennis and quoits and table-tennis was introduced; to encourage 
athletics, hurdles for high and long jumps, discuses, weights, etc., were 
procured. There was a quite successful inter-House sports competition. A 
football ground has been laid out. 

The first concert was given. The programme included an English play; 
Swahili plays produced by the drama section of the School Cultural 
Society; with singing and instrumental music. by its music section; as well 
as a three-scene dumb charade produced by the staff. 

School societies were reorganized and amalgamated into three: Debating, 
Cultural, Scientific, the latter to include a photographic section. A visual 
aid section started in 1957 with posters, models and film-strip library, has 
already produced an improvement in the pupils’ reactions and powers of 
observation. 

“Hm!” the cynics will exclaim, “you are trying to turn these lads into 
British ones.” Why not? How can you do better if you want them to 
become responsible citizens of a true democracy? Let there be no doubt 
about it: the lads do appreciate the effort and respond to it. To those who 
criticize the policy of conferring independence on the former colonies, and 
who seize on inevitable mistakes in justification of their attitude, we may 
reply: “Such mistakes are indications of our partial failures, but the 
growing pains would have been so much less in proportion to our success 
in turning out the lads and lasses to be like our own best types.” 

There remains one problem whose importance must be fully recognized. 
What provision is there for the suitable employment of those who achieve 
the higher standards in the education they are receiving? If suitable jobs 
are not found there will arise a discontented ‘“‘intelligentsia”” who will 
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become political agitators in a bad sense, in spite of the ethical background 
their school training should have given them. Some become teachers, others 
assistants in medical, pharmaceutical, veterinary work. Some take up 
surveying under the Department of Lands and Mines; others are absorbed 
in the National Resources Schools and in technical training. A number, 
after preliminary training, find employment in the railways and post 
office. Others, after commercial and clerical training, are absorbed by 
private business. The scope seems fairly wide, though there appears to be 
need to provide for the more ambitious and competent; a matter that can 
never be neglected or ignored. 

‘It should be agreed that, in spite of occasional errors and, occasionally, 
some narrowness of outlook, British Colonialism in practice has not done 
too badly, and even strives to produce still better results. Of course when 
dealing with a backward people, whose reactions are often truly incalcu- 
lable, there will always be legitimate disputes as to how fast the process of 
uplift can go; but that is not the same thing as the un-Christian denial that 
“uplift” is possible, and that the “native” must always be looked upon as 
inferior. British colonial policy now denies any such implications. Even 
the social aloofness of the nineteenth century has been decidedly modified. 
That this has been appreciated is indicated by that remarkable Christian- 
Democratic institution the British Commonwealth, now receiving the 
voluntary adherence of the former “colonies” as they achieve their in- 
dependent status, with the rest looking forward to the same advance. It is 
all a remarkable tribute to “British Colonialism.” A. S. ELWELL-SUTION 
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VER since the time of King George III it has been customary for 
British agriculturists to regard members of the Royal family as 
representative of “The First Farmers in the Land,” and as the summer 

season of shows and other events approaches preparations for a number 
of Royal visits are well in hand. This year, London will be the scene of 
the 15th International Dairy Congress from June 29 to July 3, and it is 
anticipated that some 3,000 people, including delegates from all parts of the 
world, will be present at the opening ceremony. The Queen has consented 
to be patron and Prince Philip will be president, an office he has already 
filled with distinction for such organizations as the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, the British Dairy Farmers’ Association (which promotes 
the London Dairy Show) and the Smithfield Club, responsible for the 
world’s most famous fat stock show, in 1957. As he showed two years ago, 
for him to be president of any body means taking an active interest in, 
all that goes on. The following week, when the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England promotes its annual show at Oxford, the Princess Royal, a past 
President of the Society, is to plant a tree to commemorate the site of the 
first Royal show, now occupied by Mansfield College, in 1839. 

The importance of these links is accentuated by the fact that today the 
members of the Royal Family are themselves actively concerned with 
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farming. At Windsor we have, of course, the Royal farms, and in recent 
weeks a boar from the herd of pigs kept there has been awarded first 
_ prize in one of the biggest sire performance tests in the country. The 
Queen has also comprehensive schemes of agriculture being carried out at 
her estates at Sandringham and Balmoral. In addition, the Duke of 
Gloucester maintains a herd of Guernsey cattle at Barnwell Manor, in 
Northamptonshire, and the Princess Royal carries out an intensive farming 
programme at. Harewood in Yorkshire. Ever since the Royal Family 
became linked with Windsor Castle and the adjoining parklands towards 
the close of the eleventh century there have been farms of a kind there, 
but it was George II who first instituted the real ties between the Throne 
and the land. Indeed, so keen was he on his agricultural activities that he 
became known throughout the country as “Farmer George.” Turning to 
Windsor Great Park, which was incorporated in a Royal deer forest, he 
carried out a programme of reclamation which enabled 1,500 acres of land 
to be put to productive use. The area, composed of heath and bog, would 
have presented problems to the modern reclaimer, aided as he is by present- 
day mechanical aids; but by the use of oxen and hand-labour the task was 
accomplished and two new farms—-Norfolk and Flemish, called from the 
types of husbandry practised at the time—were created. In addition, he 
had a farm in Kew Park, and fondly hoped his sons would follow in his 
traditions by making them do much of the work there, but this had the 
adverse effect. They grew up with a profound dislike of things agricultural. 

Today, Norfolk Farm is administered by the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands, with Prince Philip as Ranger of the Great Park, and while some 
wheat is grown for sale, the land is mainly devoted to the production of 
milk, beef and bacon. British Friesian cattle are kept and, in addition to 
the milking herd, some 200 beef steers are reared each year. The pigs 
are of the Wessex Saddleback breed, producing breeding females for sale 
and baconers for the factory. The Royal farms, which are farmed by the 
Queen as Sovereign, are nearer the Castle, they consist of the Royal Dairy 
Farm (originally the Home Farm and later known as Prince Consort’s 
Farm) and Shaw’s Farm, which was bought from a Frenchman, M. de 
Shawe, in the eighteenth century and is now rented from the Commissioners 
by the Queen. As productive units their story really commences in the 
reign of Queen Victoria, when the Prince Consort became actively inter- 
ested in agriculture and determined that they should occupy a place of 
eminence in the farming life of the country. Both were apparently in a 
state of neglect, for little seems to have been done after the time of George 
Ii. A contemporary report tells us that the Home Farm “presented a most 
ruinous appearance and the buildings are often compared to the homesteads 
of the worst parts of Ireland.” Today, the majority of the buildings in use 
at the Royal Farms are those renovated by the Prince Consort, and it 
speaks much for his foresight in planning that they have proved capable of 
being adapted for modern husbandry with very little in the way of capital 
outlay. There is, however, one section of the Royal Dairy Farm allowed 
to remain entirely as the Prince Consort made it, the original dairy which 
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may be regarded as the only “museum piece” on the Queen’s farms. This 
was built in 1858 and is a model of ingenuity, for in those days before 
refrigeration the effects of summer heat and winter cold were controlled by 
having tables of Devonshire and Belgian marble, tiled floor, hollow walls - 
faced with tiles designed by Wedgwood, insulated roof and double windows. 
In addition three fountains, brought from the Great Exhibition, supplied 
_ water to a system of gulleys and reservoirs under the tables. All these can 
be seen today, as well as the hand skimming cream pans and cream jugs 
which were used in the days of Queen Victoria. By contrast, the smaller 
modern dairy, which adjoins the older one, is far less ornate but thoroughly 
up to date. 

King Edward VII, as Prince of Wales and as Sovereign, continued to 
increase the efficiency of the Windsor Farms, and both his son, King 
George V, and grandson, King George VI, showed the greatest interest in it. 
The latter instituted what might be called the modern policy of the Royal 
farms when, a year or so before he died, he called in Mr. Frank Sykes, a 
well-known Wiltshire farmer, to advise as to how they could best carry 
out their function as “home farms” to supply the Royal palaces and house- 
hold, and, at the same time, be run on sound commercial lines. 

Such is the function the Royal farms at Windsor still fulfil. A herd of 
Ayrshires has been established at Shaw’s Farm, and the herd of Jerseys, 
founded 100 years ago, is maintained at the Royal Dairy Farm. At both 
farms the old cattle feeding yards erected by the Prince Consort are being 
used, and because of this all the animals in the Queen’s herds at Windsor 
are de-horned. i 

At Sandringham, where the Queen farms some 2,500 acres of her private 
15,000 acre estate, the story is somewhat different, for the responsibilities of 
the “Home Farm” are lighter and there is a greater opportunity for in- 
dulging in arable farming and the breeding of different types of pedigree 
stock. Even so, the emphasis is on running the estate farms on strictly 
commercial lines. Cambridge University carries out farm costings, and full 
use is made of such aids to improved production as the recording of all 
milk yields and pig litter testing. The links between the Royal Family 
and Norfolk farming started in 1873 when, as Prince of Wales, the future 
Edward VII, bought the Sandringham estate from the Hon. Mr. Cooper 
and was able to pursue his agricultural interest on the lands adjoining the 
house. Since then both his son and grandson have been “Squires of 
Sandringham,” and the present Queen and her consort continue the family 
traditions. The Sandringham farms consist of the main block—the Appleton | 
Farm—which covers some 1,300 acres of land, and a detached block of 
about 1,000 acres, including 450 acres of silt land reclaimed by the late 
King during the last war on the shores of the Wash at Wolferton, three 
miles from Sandringham House. 

The development of the last mentioned farm is typical of the lead which 
the Royal Family has so often given to British agriculture. Before the 
1939-1945 war less than 100 acres of this land were being cultivated, but, 
mainly as the result of the reclamation efforts, the acreage of land ploughed 
had been increased to 476 before the end of hostilities, and today the local 
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rotation of wheat, potatoes, beans and oats is being worked with consider- 
able success. The saltings, too, play their part in current food production 
and carry both beef cattle and sheep. At Sandringham, too, is the famous 
Royal herd of Red Polls, the breed that thrives specially well in East 
Anglia. Although the Red Polls are maintained on strictly utilitarian lines, 
here, unlike the other herds mentioned, some of the best animals are 
entered for the shows and have figured among the prizes at the Royal 
and other leading agricultural exhibitions. From time to time, too, animals 
from the Sandringham herd have been sent abroad. 

It has been said that in late years Prince Philip, who undertakes much 
of the supervision of the Sandringham farms on the Queen’s behalf, has 
given Sandringham the slogan: “What you can’t cultivate—plant,”’ a slogan 
based on his enthusiasm for afforestation. Former years had seen the 
Sandringham woodlands, which cover some 1,500 acres, managed with more 
emphasis on sport and amenity than true forestry, but this is now being 
changed. The existing woodlands have received a deal of attention, and 
arrangements have been made to plant something like 1,000 additional 
acres of heathland, useless for agricultural purposes, with conifers. Both 
at Windsor and Sandringham, the present farming activities are in 
accordance with the highest traditions of British agriculture; and in ensuring 
that-the ideal is maintained the Queen and her Consort enhance the family’s 
claim to being: “The First Farmers in Britain.” SYDNEY MoorHousE 


BLUEPRINTS IN NATURE FARMING 


OR more years than it is possible to imagine the sun rose upon a 
scene in which man did not participate. Thousands of millions of 
mornings passed, with vegetation and animal life in profusion, but it 

was only towards the end that man appeared, with his spears and ploughs, 
his giant cities drawing on every quarter of the earth, and his nuclear 
teactors busy toning up radiation processes that nature and the green leaf 
have throughout been concerned to tone down. 

` As time went on, some sort of rough control was established over certain 
herbivorous animals. Herdsmanship developed into regulated nomadism, 
and food-gathering into farming. Civilizations rose and declined, but the 
original natural commonwealth was never again to advance. Many kinds 
of human control of the landscape have struggled for supremacy, all at 
the expense of the dwindling wilderness. Indeed, it has always been more 
or less tacitly assumed that the process was to go on and on until there 
was no more wilderness left. 

In densely populated areas drastic curbing of wild nature is unavoidable. 
In intensively cultivated areas, too, pressure on competing species becomes 
increasingly severe. Natural accommodation cannot easily be provided for 
the larger and more intimidating species, such as the tiger, the gorilla and 
the rhinoceros. In time, through various processes of attrition and erosion, 
the lesser fauna find their existence threatened, many of them coming with- 
in the range of the obliterative techniques of modern pest control. 

The human population now stands at some 2,750,000,000. It is estimated 
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that by the end of the century it will.have reached 6,000,000,000. Encroach- 
ment on nature’s kingdoms is. being .accelerated to a degree quite 
unprecedented since the first forms of life crept into the sunlight. Already 
many species are finding it almost impossible to take the strain. The 
one-horned rhinoceros, in India reduced even with protection to some 400 
animals, and in Nepal in alarming decline with no more than 35 estimated 
survivors, is facing extinction. The same fate threatens the Ceylon 
elephant, total reported killings of which over the past seven years have 
been more than 50 per cent above the annual increase. 

California’s last remaining condors are down to about 60. The North 
American whooping crane has fluctuated from 14 in 1938 to 34 in 1949 
and 26 in 1957. Harassed by hunting, trapping, burning and scrub 
reclamation, New Zealand’s flightless kiwi is in danger of following its 
near relative the moa into extinction. Also threatened is the giant panda, 
whose habitat is now restricted to a small area in Szechuan. In Madagascar 
many species are in danger, including two lemurs, the aye-aye and the 
indris, both “living fossils” of great scientific interest. 

Once a species has decreased below a certain point, individuals are 
dispersed and isolated, breeding falls off, surviving pockets are emptied 
one by one, and extinction follows. And once gone, it is gone beyond: 
recall. For even our present species have the most ancient of origins. 
Far back along the tracks of history are scattered the fossil remains of 
creatures which flourished and died out. It was ordained that they could be 
spared, very often because natural selection had groomed successors better 
fitted for new environmental conditions. But natural selection is a lengthy 
process. It can make adjustments to meet the slow advance of glaciers 
during an ice age, but it cannot cope with the headlong encroachment of 
Subtopia in this unprecedented technological age. 

While nature protection will endeavour to secure fair play for a threatened 
species simply for its own sake, our main concern must perforce be how 
much it matters to us. It is hard to visualize a situation in which everything 
would depend on bringing the one-horned rhinoceros back, but pleas on 
the grounds of services rendered are apt to extend to the most unlikely 
types, e.g. the crocodile, now rated by ecologists as a useful species for 
its police work in tropical waters. 

If being useful to human survival is not the same as being indispensable 
to it, just what is the difference? Or is there really any difference? The 
difficulty of finding the right answers is enhanced by the many complexities 
involved in framing the right questions. In principle we reckon to con- 
sider each species separately, but in the living reality separate species 
simply do not exist. Trees, for instance, are indispensable to man in many 
ways, whether directly through timber production or indirectly through 
flood and erosion control. But forests do not consist entirely of trees. A 
forest is a social organization, no component member of which exists in 
isolation. If we are going to preserve the forests, a multitude of creatures 
large and small will be thronging in as well. 

It is at this point that the conception of man as a self-sufficient conqueror 
of nature begins to break down in earnest. Man himself does not really 
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exist—in isolation. Cut off from his intricate assortment of ecological props, 
from the great natural cycles of organic nutrients, watet, oxygen and carbon 
dioxide, he would be finished within minutes. It is necessary to think in 
terms, not only of species indispensable to man, but of the various ecosys- 
tems associated with these various species, the whole spreading outwards 
in ever-widening circles. 

Again, it is common to visualize a food crop as the one wholesome entity 
to be snatched brusquely and defiantly from an otherwise hostile back- 
ground. Birds are against us, insects and weeds are against us, the very 
soil has to be peppered with chemicals to teach it who is master. Yet this 
outlook, too, is unrealistic. The soil below the crop is alive with living 
organisms, at rates of up to 200,000 to the cubic yard. The plot itself is 
wide open to everything that moves. The favoured organisms and plants 
can be separated partially and temporarily from the unfavoured, it is true, 
but against the clumsy violence of insecticides and weedkillers nature is apt 
to hit back equally violently. 

That insecticides and weedkillers are creating at least as many problems 
as they solve is now becoming widely recognized. One notable development 
has been the decision of a big American chemical firm to withdraw from 
agricultural insecticide production altogether. The decision was not taken 
on impulse. It was based on 12 years of study instigated by the firm itself. 
“We saw the Louisiana cotton area welcome the new insecticides,” they 
explain. “Today no cotton area can control any of the cotton insects with 
any known insecticide. From a position of losing part of their crop from 
insect infestation, they are now faced with going out of cotton entirely, 
at least until a natural balance is again developed.” 


In the absolute sense a natural balance will remain an impossibility 
as long as man continues to form part of the scene. But to achieve a 
relatively natural balance need not necessarily be too strenuous. If some 
toning down of specific pests is called for, it would be logical to encourage 
their natural enemies, and biological pest control is in fact making con- 
siderable progress in many parts of the world. But here again the limitations 
of countering specific pest with specific predator or parasite are encountered. 
It is the biologically rich community that possesses the most buffers against 
surprise attacks. No insecticides are needed in the tropical rain forest, 
though there is no shortage of insects. Many silviculturalists believe that the 
highest level of management is reached in the natural forest. Single species 
timber plantations are too excessively vulnerable, and it is the same with 
agricultural monocultures and vast congregations of livestock without inter- 
mixture. What is indicated is mixed land use and mixed farming, with 
fruit trees fitting unobtrusively into the general diversified pattern (as in 
France), together with the protection of such remaining reservoirs of wild 
life as hedgerows and verges. 

Although fragmentation has attempted to establish man independently 
of the rest of nature, there can be no future whatever for man in isolation. 
Even his crops and livestock cannot be sealed off from that part of the 
biomass which is not under direct control. As a further step along the 
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road back to unification there is the move to integrate farming and forestry. 
In many parts of the world tree farming, in one form or another, is a 
thriving proposition. Another step yet, and we would have nature farming, 
and in fact going shares over the same land is what quite a number of 
American forester-farmer-naturalists are trying out jointly with nature. In 
one case worn-out land has achieved new productivity with wild game 
(buffalo have recently been brought in). Preservation of a species may in 
many instances resolve itself into management by incorporation, as is 
believed could be done with the red lechwe in Northern Rhodesia, where 
it has declined from 250,000 in 1932 to its present 30,000. Preservation 
in zoological collections, yes—though it should be realized that the first 
requirement will be a natural reservoir of replacements. Nature reserves 
and national parks, by all means. But it is in the world at large that the 
real issues will be decided. Each dodanie can impair or improve his 
own ecosystem. Roy BRIDGER 


HITLER AND NADOLNY 


UDOLF NADOLNY was perhaps unique among Germany’s pre-war 
diplomats. The number of those who resigned rather than continue 
to serve their Nazi masters was larger than is sometimes realized; 

mostly, however, they were juniors whose disappearance meant little and 
passed unnoticed except to their colleagues. Various senior diplomats 
also left the service, von Hassell, the Ambassador to Rome, and Trautmann, 
in China, being perhaps the most senior. But all of these were dismissed; 
dismissed, it is true, because they disagreed with the course of Nazi policy. 
Nadolny, by contrast, forced his own resignation in attempting a show- 
down with Hitler. The story was known in part from the memoirs of 
Otto Meissner, State Secretary in the Presidential Chancellery (who owed 
his position to Nadolny), of Rudolf Rahn, who served with him in Ankara, 
and of Gustav Hilger, his subordinate at Moscow. Nadolny’s own memoirs, 
published posthumously by his widow with the aid of his subordinate and 
friend Wipert von Bluecher, throw a good deal of new light on these 
episodes. Their author’s personality and career appears even more singular 
than his rows with Hitler made them already seem. 

Nadolny was an East Prussian, one of a family of nine children, the 
son of a small proprietor with ambitions. His family was old, but never 
noble, of yeomen rather than peasant stock. He joined the Imperial 
diplomatic service largely by accident, once his education as a lawyer was 
completed. He went into the consular branch since it was salaried, while 
the political side required of its recruits noble birth and private means. 
The consular branch was at this time an odd mixture of noble and 
bourgeois; Graf von der Schulenburg, later to succeed Nadolny at the 
Moscow Embassy and to be executed for his part in the 1944 plot 
against Hitler, Freiherr von Neurath, later Foreign Minister, and von 
Rosenberg, later State Secretary under the Weimar Republic, were among 
Nadolny’s contemporaries. 

Nadolny’s great chance came with the First World War. He seems 
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already to have acquired a reputation as a trouble shooter. During the 
war he served- as German Minister to the German-supported Persian 
émigré Government of Nizam es Sultaneh. Its end found him in Berlin in 
charge of the Russian department. In the collapse of Germany he was one 
of the few civil servants who kept both their courage and their judgment. 
Sent by Brockdorff-Rantzau to Ebert to act as liaison officer between the 
Foreign Ministry and the new President, he was asked by Ebert to organize 
and head a non-political Presidential Chancellery. From there he went to 
Stockholm and then to Ankara as German Ambassador; while at Ankara 
he was selected to head the German delegation to the Disarmament 
Conference. By this time he had acquired the reputation of being a difficult 
colleague and an uncontrollable subordinate, a man determined to forward 
the policy he believed to be the correct one to the point of complete 
recklessness for his personal position. Two factors seem to have contributed 
to this. He was, as his memoirs show, incapable of suffering fools, gladly 
or otherwise. He had a passion for straight blunt speaking: his memoirs 
are filled with examples of encounters in which he spoke his mind openly 
and directly without fear or favour to all kinds of exalted personages, 
examples he recounts with all the pride of a “Lancashire lad.” Secondly, 
his war-time experience had given him a confidence in his own judgment 
and exercise in the practise of his initiative untrammelled by red tape or 
considerations of office opinion, which made him a difficult colleague once 
the pressure of war and revolution had been removed and the open avenues 
of emergency had closed again into the narrow twisting alleys of normal 
bureaucratic hierarchic procedure. 

Thus when the question of a non-political Foreign Minister to be 
appointed to Papen’s first cabinet as a Presidential nominee arose in 1932, 
the collective opinion of the Foreign Ministry, Koepke and State Secretary 
von Biilow was thrown against his candidature, welcome though it might 
have been to Hindenburg, in favour of Neurath, lazy, genial, generally 
sanguine and inclined towards nepotism and intrigue. Both Hilger and 
Rahn appear to have been pitied by their colleagues when they learnt that 
Nadolny was to be their superior. 

It was the combination of those two qualities which was to bring him 
inevitably into conflict with Hitler. He first met his new master in 1932 
on the insistence of his friend, the Nationalist deputy Reupke. He was 
not impressed. Their conversation took the form of an attack by Hitler 
on Nadolny for serving the “R6mling’’, Brüning, and serving on the 
Disarmament Conference. Nadolny replied with the only clear statement 
to be found in German diplomatic memoirs of the limits of a Civil Servant’s 
duty: 

“I tried to make clear to him that as an official I had purely to serve 
my country, and that I could at the most refuse to carry out a commission 
if I considered myself unsuited to the task or if the commission did not 
agree with me. In the latter case however I must resign.” 

On Hitler’s appointment to the Chancellorship, Nadolny’s independence 
of mind inevitably brought him into conflict with his new bosses. He sent 
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two Nazi delegates‘ to the Disarmament Conference back to Berlin in 
disgrace for hoisting the swastika flag in place of the black, red and gold 
flag of the Republic. He had a major row with Goering arising out of a 
report he made on Italian displeasure over Goering’s tactless broaching of 
the Anschluss question during the latter’s visit to Rome in spring 1933. 
And he had three major rows with Hitler. The first arose when he feared 
that he was about to make a speech which would provide the French with 
an excuse for breaking up the Disarmament Conference. It was during 
this row (and not, as Rahn says, before his dismissal) that he and Hitler 
each lost their temper and thumped the table at each other. He capped 
Hitler’s shout that he had backed the right horse for 14 years with the 
claim that during 30 years’ foreign service no one could point to any error. 
And it was on this occasion that Hitler, having met his match, was reduced 
to pleading weariness as a means of breaking off the engagement. Nadolny 
made his point however. The famous “Peace Speech” of May, 1933, was 
the result. 

A second occasion arose at the Obersalzberg. It was again of Nadolny’s 
rather than Hitler’s seeking, a part of Nadolny’s campaign to wean him 
away from the idea of Mein Kampf. It was during this row that the two. 
men achieved the greatest measure of agreement, on the need for an entente 
with Poland. It may well have been this which turned von Neurath against 
him. Nadolny’s memoirs show that-the decision to leave the League and 
the Disarmament Conference was taken against his advice and without 
his knowledge and nearly drove him to resignation. The decision was 
taken on Neurath’s advice, after he had carelessly risked accusations of 
unnationalist behaviour in agreeing that Germany should continue to be 
denied full equality of status in armament matters for a period of good. 
conduct. 

Shortly afterwards, Nadolny left Ankara for Moscow; the posting had 
actually been announced before Germany left the Disarmament Conference, 
a fact which makes nonsense of the story Hitler later told of Hindenburg’s. 
remark to Nadolny. Here he devoted himself to the job of trying to repair 
the poor state into which Hugenberg’s behaviour at the London World 
Economic Conference and the Reichstag Trial had thrown relations between 
the two countries. In the course of his negotiations with Litvinov he visited 
Berlin to secure the support of the office for a final assault on Hitler’s. 
anglophil views. Neurath promised him such support, only to desert him 
when Hitler resisted Nadolny’s persuasions. In spite of this, Nadolny 
obtained permission to put his arguments in writing, drawing up a memo- 
randum in favour of the improvement of relations with Russia to which 
the State Secretary, Bülow, Gaus of the Legal Department, and Richard 
Meyer, the Jewish head of the Eastern Department, lent their support. 
Neurath suppressed this, and drafted a colourless document to serve as: 
Nadolny’s new brief. Nadolny refused to accept this and resigned, “as I 
regarded the instructions given me as mistaken and could not approve 
Hitler’s policy.” 

Two comments are worth making on this. First, he was as much a 
victim of Neurath’s duplicity as of Hitler’s purpose. It must have been: 
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becoming clear to Neurath that Nadolny’ s undiplomatic treat’ ent of Hitler 
was in fact strengthening Hitler’s opinion of him. There was nothing comic 
opera or bureaucratic in this blunt, direct and violent man. Secondly, his 
behaviour would have been inconceivable in a British or French official. 
Even a Vansittart or a Warren Fisher, two notoriously self:willed British 
civil servants, would neither employ nor boast of employing the kind of 
language .Nadolny used towards Hitler. He thought as a German official 
to whom all officers of government in a republic were equally; officials, 
whether elected or otherwise, and therefore his equals. Thirdly. At i is worth 
recording Rahn’s comment on him as typical of the best ~ of those who 
stayed in the service: 

“With a little more diplomacy in domestic affairs he could probably 
have defended his position. Looking back, this would certainly have 
involved him in the odium of complicity with National Socialism; but 
with equal certainty he would have prevented much mischief: instead 
of conducting himself on grounds which were morally and basically 
right, but meant that in practice he was removed from the scene.” 

It is a measure of the difference between the British and German 
attitudes to the duties and responsibilities of officialdom that we would 
reverse this judgment. D. C. WATT 
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HAPPY LICHTENSTEIN 


ITH its sixty-odd square miles—of which roughly four-fifths is 
mountainous—the Principality of Lichtenstein is about the last real 
bastion of free trade, free economy, and popular democracy in 

Europe which has not so far fallen to either of those twin diseases, 
Parkinson’s Law (or laws) and creeping or galloping inflation and the con- 
comitant distrust of the Parliamentary system. How has it managed it? 
It last fought a war in 1866, after which it strove hard to become included 
in a customs union with Switzerland, for by an oversight it was overlooked 
when the German Confederation was broken up, and it remained inde- 
pendent. Though tied to Austria it managed to stay out of the First World 
War, and it did not really become secure till 1924 when it achieved a 
customs union with Switzerland, since when it has not looked back. It is 
a very pleasant arrangement for the Lichtensteiners. The Swiss man their 
customs frontier posts with Austria and receive part of the customs duties 
in- return. War No. 2 turned Lichtenstein into an industrial country, since 
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when it has prospered exceedingly, and it is only now that the boom is 
tapering off and that industry is really becoming assimilated. 


The monarch, Franz Joseph II, is a Habsburg and the fifth to sit on 
the throne since 1806 when it began to be run independently—though that 
independence dates in theory from 1719 when the Emperor Charles VI 
handed over a charter to the first of the present line, and formally raised 
the territories of Vaduz and Schellenberg to the status of an autonomous 
Principality. Now it is governed by an appointed Prime Minister—a Chief 
Executive appointed by the Prince on the recommendation of Parliament— 
of which he then becomes a member. He presides over a council of two 
members from each of the territories, and leads the 15 deputy Parliament 
which is presided over by its own President. The deputies are elected by 
general, secret, direct vote, though women do not have it. When I tackled 
the Prime Minister, Herr Frick, about this, his comments were short and 
to the point: “We do not speak about that here. Our women are not 
interested in politics, we have no sufragettes.”’ There are two parties, split 
nine to six more on personal than political issues for they are both really 
conservative, though the Union Party (in opposition) might be said to be 
a little less so. They like stability, for the same party has been in power 
for 15 years. They also like commonsense, for Parliament only meets when 
there is work to be done, roughly ten to 13 days a year, but never in the 
winter sports season. As deputies are only paid 25 Swiss francs a day for 
attendance, this does not encourage them to meet too often, though they 
get through a phenomenal amount of work when they do. In December 
they passed half a dozen laws and a budget—all on the same day. All 
speeches are tape recorded, the official story being that the acoustics in the 
small Parliamentary Chamber are bad. 

Because Lord Robert Cecil, Chairman of the League Credéntials Com- 
mittee in 1920, thought that Lichtenstein could not, because of its size, 
afford to meet the obligations of the League of Nations, it was not admitted. 
It keeps one legation in Berne, and the rest of its foreign affairs are handled 
by the Swiss—which is of great help to the Lichtenstein budget. It has no 
airfield—the last and only one was closed some years ago as it would have 
been too expensive to maintain, let alone modernise, while for a good 
train service one must take a ten minute drive from the capital to Switzer- 
land. Where it scores over other countries however is in the administration 
—all 50 members of it in one building. This includes their 13 police, soon 
to be raised to 15 to deal with increasing tourist traffic: like the Swiss, the 
most unobtrusive police one could imagine. This total does not include the 
70 postal employees, dealt with separately because of the postal union with 

. Switzerland; or the 101 school teachers who come under the local village 
administrations, and after being paid their State salary, a housing 
allowance and a local subsidy are amongst the highest paid in Europe. 
It does not include also the handful of local administration employees in 
the villages, or the combination village policeman, process server, mayor’s 
secretary. So the State is run by this handful with an efficiency much to be 
admired. Those I met were the most charming, courteous and helpful of 
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people, who made time for visitors and tried to answer questions. They run 
the country on a budget of three-quarters of a million a year, about 15 per 
cent of the country’s publicly declared income. One says declared income, 
for the money earned abroad by Lichtenstein registered companies makes 
that total considerably higher. Though these companies pay few taxes, 
there is little doubt that they would do so if asked, for whatever Lichten- 
stein asked from them would be infinitesimal compared with what they . 
would pay in other countries. It provides a flag of convenience not for 
shipping but for commercial companies. Though details are secret, the 
number of companies registered is known to be around 4,000, the majority 
operating abroad, and pretty certain of their tax base, for maximum tax 
percentages here are written into the Constitution, and neither a company 
nor an individual can end up paying more than 15 per cent. As an in- 
dividual, you have to be a rich industrialist before you get near that total. 

They have their own version of the Welfare State, sickness and accident | 
insurance, widows’ and children’s allowances, and old age pensions. 
Employers and employees contribute and there is a State subvention. The 
main difference is that it is mostly handled by private enterprise. Indeed, 
the Government does nothing that could be done by other people, though 
where it thinks it socially desirable it will usually make its own financial 
contribution. Said the Prime Minister to me: “The State does not meddle 
in the economy, that’s wrong. We concern ourselves with social matters, 
insurance, public health, wages legislation, etc. We have no special 
problems, When there are problems, we meet in my office to dicuss them. 
We are flexible.” One could see what he meant when considering the 
change that industrialization has brought. In ten years they have changed 
an 80 per cent peasant population into one 80 per cent dependent on in- 
dustry or tourists—mainly the first. They have done it without social 
problems, and in the process have doubled their income since 1952 and 
nearly doubled their standard of living. 

REx MALIK 

Lichtenstein 


THE EVENING THRUSH 


Well may you tell me bird, the day ends so, 
With the night’s roost found before the evening’s glow 
Has left us; fold your wings my thrush, 
Sing out the day, till wings of darkness brush 
Your short notes from the sky. J am the fool 
Whose breath grows warmer as the air grows cool, 
I am the flight that folly wings to find 
With the mind’s eye, the morning of the mind; 
I am that fledged, that optimistic clown 
Veering to future suns, when night beds down. 
Beryl Kaye 
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, MIDDLE EAST TENSIONS 
The first of the 1958 series of St. Antony’s papers is a collection of seven essays 
concerned with various aspects of Middle East affairs. It is a businesslike publica- 
` tion packed with scholarship and information. Albert Hourani uses his familiar 
analytical faculties to explore Middle East reaction to the Suez crisis of 1956. 


t So thoroughly does he do his job that the reader is left wondering whether the 


whole affair really aroused the many cross currents and confusion, of loyalties 
and opinion, which he would have us believe. Nevertheless, the survey is a master- 
piecé of objective penetration. Professor Anne Lambton has a contribution on the 
part played by secret societies in Persia previous to the Constitutional Revolution of 
1905-06. This will obviously attract the attention of the specialists and is perhaps too 
obscure for the public; which is, of course, in the tradition of St. Antony’s college. 

Of more topical interest is the paper by J. B. Kelly on the “Legal and Historical 
basis of the British position in the Persian Gulf.” That some adjustment of our 

- interests in the Gulf is overdue has been apparent to students for quite a time. 
Piracy, the slave trade, sea-power and the Government of India were factors in 
the past which are not reconcilable in the contemporary situation. More particu- 
larly we are aptly reminded of the periodic Persian pretensions to Bahrain Island. 
In 1842 the Gulf Squadron from India (erroneously, I think, labelled as a unit of 
“the Indian Navy”) was ordered in the last resort to resist Persian efforts to land 
on the Island. At a time when it is suggested that British policy in the Gulf and 
our relations with the Sheikhs of the Trucial Coast are supposed to be open to a 
new interpretation, it is useful to be reminded of the motives of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century which led the British in India, under both Company and 
Crown, to build up their position of protection without the rigours of control. 
Typical of the purpose of these papers is “The Source-materials of the Sudanese 
Mahdia” by P. M. Holt, when, without in any way defining the part played by the 
Mahdist movement in the last 20 years of the nineteenth century, every con- 
ceivable source of information which could assist the student to that end is recorded 
and given its allotted place in the bibliography of the period. 

Professor Hitti’s “Short History” of Syria, which is a compression of a former 
work, is in contrast to the technicalities and erudition of the St. Antony papers. 
Ancient history is set out in simple and palatable sequence. In the earlier chapters 
the author stresses the historical unity of the Semitic-speaking peoples; which only 
serves to emphasize the poverty of contemporary statesmanship when we turn to 
the tragedies of planning after the 1914-1918 war. There is an excellent and concise 
statement of the affairs of the Jewish nation at the period of their peak achievements, 
usually associated with the Golden Age of Saul, David and the great Solomon. 

The book is singularly free from prejudice and invective, though naturally the 
French come in for censorious comment. In a work which could be regarded as a 
traveller’s text book when we are once again free to visit Syria without restriction, 
one misses some assessment of the Syrian character, built up today on doubt, 
emotion, prejudice and fear; yet needing perhaps the friendship and understanding 


of the West more certainly than any single community inthe Middle East. 
ly y single ci nity inthe Mi as BirbWooD 


Middle Eastern Affairs, No. 1. Chatto and Windus. St. Antony’s Papers 4. 16s. Od. 
Syria—A Short History. By Philip K. Hitti. Macmillan. 21s. Od. 
FRANCE IN TWILIGHT 
The Decline of the Third Republic contains St. Antony’s Papers No. 5 on modern 
history. The title is misleading. The four well-documented essays do not narrate 
the republic’s decline. They are studies of episodes common to western realms 
during the Fascist tidal wave. Max Beloff surveys the problem whether the riots 


= 
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of February 6 were a right wing assault to overthrow the ‘gueuse’ or spontaneous 
street demonstrations against parliamentary corruption. Stavisky supplied pretexts 
and recalls Panama. There was an official enquiry, coloured by officialdom. 
Professor Beloff concludes that Blum’s charge of the attempted murder of the 
Republic was ‘not proven.’ 

James Joll discusses the making of the Popular Front, the reflex to Fascist 
violence that launched the street against the Assembly. Private anti-parliamentarian 
armies compelled Blum and Thorez to seek common platforms. Daladier dis- 
covered that “‘the middle class and working class are natural allies.” And Camelot 
roughs set on Blum during Bainville’s funeral. So a Programme emerged with 
routine claims to defend liberty and peace, and bolder claims against the economic 
power of “the 200 families.” While decrying bourgeois patriotism, Thorez and 
Cachin found that “by hoisting the red flag we have raised again the tricolor of 
out ancestors.” Elections ratified the new alignments but the Communists enjoying 
advantages of victory refused responsibilities in Blum’s Government. The story 
is vividly told but does not indicate the republic’s decline. 

W. F. Knapp has a study of the Rhineland crisis of 1936. Had the allies opposed 
this German occupation of German territory would they have prevented war 
and removed Hitler? Was inaction appeasement? Yet Germany had signed the 
Versailles and Locarno Treaties. Should the League intervene? Its founders 
had wanted it to be a moral force without weapons to enforce morality. Should 
Britain act? How reconcile French claims for security with German for equality? 
Facing realities, she signed the Anglo-German naval agreements. Although 
Consul Dobler warned France, she remained palsied. She had lost her élite trying 
to solve the Rhine riddle, suffered from the “années creuses”, sought safety behind 
Maginot’s line, and super patriots urged acceptance. Her evil genius Maurras 
cried “Surtout pas de guerre.” So European hopes to maintain European treaties 
and League hopes to maintain League commitments collapsed. It was a symptom 
of Europe’s decline not the Third Republic’s. j 

“The Last Years of G. Mandel” by John Sherwood explains the tiger cub’s career. 
Mandel continued the Clemenceau tradition. He opposed Rhineland’s occupation, 
regarded Munich as a French defeat, and declared he would conclude a pact 
with anyone as longas it was against Hitler. So the Nazi “Je suis partout” shrieked for 
his death. War came. He declared we shall go from disaster to disaster until final 
victory, but although Home Minister, he was outmanoeuvred by that defeatist 
intriguer Laval who threatened to use the fact that he was a Jew to render him 
ineffective. Reynaud faltered and resigned, Waygand controlled the army, Marquet 
the police. Under Pétain men became ministers for reasons for which under 
Clemenceau they would have been shot. Mandel was arrested, moved from prison 
to prison—Mecknes, Chazeron, Pellvoisin, Vals, Portalet, Orianenburg, Buchen- 
wald, la Santé—and Hitler sought vengeance on “the Jew responsible for war”. 
Along the Fontainebleau road Mansuy assassinated him while making it appear 
the work of the Maquis—the official Vichy version. This well written essay recalls 
the republic’s collapse. A connecting essay might have avoided inevitable repeti- 
tions in these scholarly studies of two tragic years. VICTOR COHEN 
The Decline of the Third Republic. Edited by James Joll. Chatto and Windus. 16s. Od, 


JAPAN’S AGRICULTURE 


General MacArthur had his faults, and many of his actions while Supreme 
Commander in Japan were open to criticism, but for some of his measures the 
Japanese people and the free world in general owe him a lasting debt of gratitude. 
By his refusal to agree either to Vasilievsky’s appointment as joint Supreme Com- 
mander or to the occupation of Hokkaido by Russian forces, Japan was saved 
from partition. By agreeing to retain the Emperor and the monarchical system, 
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Japan was saved from the chaos into which it would otherwise almost certainly 
have been plunged. By working through the administrative structure of the 
Japanese Government instead of setting up his own machinery of direct rule, the 
allies were able to evade many of the difficulties and much of the odium inevitably 
attaching to a purely foreign administration. Finally, by carrying out a far-reaching 
land reform, he deprived the Communists of what otherwise would have been 
their most valuable ammunition. 

In his admirable volume, Mr. Dore, who has inad both the language and the 
subject at first hand, describes in detail both the benefits and weaknesses of the 
- reform and shows that the failures are seemingly far outweighed by the successes. 
While regarding it as one of the most successful reforms carried out by the Occupa- 
tion, he nevertheless very rightly emphasizes that, although most Americans tend 
to take all the credit for themselves, “the reform idea was Japanese in origin; it was 
not a policy imposed by a conqueror on the conquered.” As one American 
intimately connected with the reform freely acknowledged, the principal role of the 
Occupation was that of “a midwife to a healthy reform which had been in its 
pre-natal stage.” 

In these post-war years of the cold war, it has become generally recognized in the 
newly-independent States of South and East Asia that land reform is one of the 
most essential bulwarks against the spread of Communism. In the case of Japan, 
however, the recognition of this particular feature of land reform only came as an 
afterthought. MacArthur’s original motive was to remove the grievances of the 
Japanese peasants and thereby put an end to agrarian unrest, for he realized that 
it was largely by diverting these grievances to military adventure that the pre-war 
military leaders had been able to strengthen their own position and plunge the 
country into war. It was in order to prevent the recurrence of such a thing at some 
future time that he decided that the redistribution of land and the metamorphosis 
of the poverty-stricken tenant farmers into yeomen farmers owning the land they 
tilled should be a priority reform. 

As a result, the old tenancy system has been swept away at a single stroke, the 
absentee landlord is a thing of the past, over one-third of the cultivated land in 
Japan has been redistributed, and something like 70 per cent of the agricultural 
population has been affected. As agriculture—‘the foundation of Japan” as an 
earlier writer so aptly called it—is still Japan’s largest industry and employs 41 per 
cent of the total population, the revolutionary effects of these reforms can well be 
appreciated. Not only on the living standards of the former tenant farmers have the 
effects been far-reaching, but also on agricultural productivity and on the social 
attitudes and activities of the agricultural population. Mr. Dore’s observations 
on these and on many other features of the reforms are of considerable importance 
and interest—mainly, perhaps, to the specialist, but also to the general reader. 
Occasionally he perpetrates such linguistic horrors as the expression “‘holistic- 
individualistic dichotomy” but on the whole he is extremely readable and intelligible. 

MaALco”m D. KENNEDY 
Land Reform in Japan, By R. P. Dore. Oxford University Press. 55s. Od. 


TWO NOVELISTS 

In The Novels of Henry Green, Edward Stokes gives us an exhaustive evaluation 
that is also a little exhausting. With his tabulations and quantitative comparisons 
with I. Compton-Burnett and Elizabeth Bowen he dissects his subject rather than 
bringing him to life. Henry Green is a dedicated prose artist who constantly over- 
reaches himself and in whose later novels, such as Nothing and Doting, technique 
tends to become rather an end than a means. He ranges widely in search of people 
and plots—though Oxford, curiously enough, he found creatively sterile—but 
only the abnormal and untypical are at home in his, at times, Kafkaesque world. 
His characters “are simply unaware of any spiritual dimension.” In this casual 
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aside Mr. Stokes explains without apparently realizing it why Green is so limited 
a novelist. A man unaware of God or gods may exist, but he is untypical of man 
as we know him in history. Green is chiefly significant as the novelist of hidden 
motives and interior states of being. He is an egocentric novelist—that is, his 
characters are egocentric—but he is not just a male and minor Virginia Woolf; 
an eddy, so to say, in the stream of consciousness. His characters exist on an 
instinctive level of hedonism or despair. One can scarcely call them failures as they 
have never really begun to try. Can it be that Mr. Green and his admirers take these 
feckless folk too seriously? “Compared with Angela, Julia Wray is almost literate, 
for she has the faint, evanescent charm of semi-idiocy.” Mr. Stokes can write this 
without, it would seem, a ghost of a smile. One may doubt, too, whether Green is 
really so good at proletarian accents and attitudes as Mr. Stokes thinks he is. Who, 
not himself of the so-called “working classes”, can write about them quite con- 
vincingly and without an “objectivity” that subtly conveys either condescension or 
the vivisectionist’s attitude to the guinea-pig? On the evidence of his novels, not 
Henry Green. 

We think of William Dean Howells today as a literary pioneer who turned his 
back on Europe in order to produce out of virgin New World soil a native American 
novel. But was Howells really attempting this? Professor George N. Bennett 
suggests that he was really interested in getting “characters away from their 
belongings” and letting a selected group of people act upon each other; that, in fact, 
he was more interested in personalities than nationalities. In a somewhat old- 
fashioned, leisurely way, not inappropriate to his subject, Professor Bennett gives 
us a distinguished biography of Howells that is also a shrewd new judgment on his 
novels. He writes illuminatingly of the advantages and disadvantages to Howells 
as a creative writer of his editorship of the Atlantic Monthly and gives us real 
insight into the inevitably slow process during which he ‘found himself” as a 
novelist. In his analysis of the novels—of The Undiscovered Country, for example, 
whose religious element he believes to have far greater significance than most 
critics allow—Professor Bennett gives us a new vision of Howells’ aims and 
achievement. He is stimulating on the relations between Howells and such famous 
contemporaries as Henry James, Mark Twain and James Russell Lowell. “No 
man” wrote Howells, “unless he puts on the mask of fiction, can show his real face 
or the mind behind it.” Perhaps he wrote with more passion, heart-searching and 
profundity than most critical estimates of him suggest. LUKE PARSONS 
The Novels of Henry Green. By Edward Stokes. The Hogarth Press. 21s. 0d. 


William Dean Howells: The Development of a Novelist. By George N. Bennett. University 
Of Oklahoma Press. $4.00. 


THE ART OF. LIVING 
A SILVER-PLATED Spoon (Cassell, deepening love for the family home, and 


21s. Od.) by John, Duke of Bedford. 
Fun and games in Woburn park, with 
juke boxes in the milk bar and water 
scooters on the lake, have fogged the 
showmanship of its owner with a 
prejudice that only the reading of his 
book can dispel. The publicity hound 
is here lost in the man, product of 
eccentric ancestry and neglected up- 
bringing, who defies so resiliently the 
menace of death-duty millions from an 
estate of which he is not even a trustee. 
The needy inheritor’s initial economic 
drive has been sublimated in his ever- 


his wish to keep its treasures for sharing 
brims over. Here is neither bombast 
nor pomposity; it is the testament of 
one who simply likes people and wants 
to talk to them unbribed by their half- 
crowns, of an unloved child who has 
found abiding happiness as husband and 
father. It is a triumph that this bio- 
graphy of a great house and long line of 
unattractive occupiers, written with no 
literary grace, should so replace scorn 
by compassion in the reader and turn 
something near distrust into a warmth 
as uncomplicated as the Duke’s own. 
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Fairground antics cannot cheapen the 
splendours of the Abbey, and to under- 
stand the character and motives of the 
drummer is to forgive the bangs. 


ENDYMION PORTER (Chatto and Win- 
dus. 25s. Od.). Gervas Huxley spans 
“The Life of a Courtier 1587-1649” who 
faithfully served Charles I as a member 
of the Bedchamber. It was 4 varied 
career for the boy from Chipping 
Campden who first saw Spain when he 
was 18 and, learned in languages and 
the arts, became the friend of Van Dyck 
to the enrichment of the royal picture 
collection. “Poets and dramatists, too, 
found in Endymion their most loyal 
and generous patron and friend at the 
Court.” Before he came to rest at 
St. Martin’s in the Fields he had paid 
dearly for adhering to the king, “his 
estate being sequestrated for his said 
delinquency.” 

DONNE AND THE Drurys (Cambridge 
University Press. 30s. Od.). From the 
family papers at the University of 
Chicago, R. C. Bald traces the rise of 
Sir Robert and his wife—who gave their 
name to Drury Lane—in the favour of 
Elizabeth I. He also pieces together 
what it was like to belong to the gentry 
under James I. But “for the history of 
English literature the one important 
event in the lives of the Drurys was the 
death of their daughter Elizabeth” at 15, 
for she was the subject of a series of 
poems by Donne. The resulting 
friendship led to travels abroad with the 

+ parents, and the return to England when 
Donne became a tenant of theirs and 
subsequently a trustee of the estate, 

THE Art oF LIVING (Cassell. 25s. Od.). 
The four eighteenth century minds that 
F. L. Lucas explores belong to Hume, 
Horace Walpole, Burke and Benjamin 
Franklin. They come out of the 
scrutiny triumphantly, for the author 
has shown in his previous book how 
attuned he is to the period: Hume and 
Franklin appealing to him as “unusually 
rational, and unusually happy, types of 
their rational age”; Walpole and Burke 
because they are more imaginative, 
foreshadowing the comingRomanticism, 
the one keeping balance and realism and 


the other increasingly mixing passionate 
good sense and emotionalism. As usual 
Mr. Lucas employs his genial humour 
as he points the conflicts between the 
old order and the new. 


ANNE Bronté (Nelson. 30s. 0d.). This 
study by Winifred Gérin of Ellen 
Nussey’s “dear, gentle” girl is the second 
to appear recently. (What telepathic 
influences induce simultaneous publica- 
tion, especially when the subject has 
long been undervalued or has stood 
where the limelight could not fall?) But, 
on the reckoning that one can never 
have a surfeit of the Brontés, two books 
to amplify our knowledge of the author 
of The Tenant of Wildfell Hall are 
doubly welcome. The fact that Anne 
was the chosen candidate of Emily was 
remarkable enough to have attracted 
an equal share of past scrutiny, and 
the kinship of their poems is evident 
from the time when the child was old 
enough to run on the moors with her 
sister. As a Bronté biographer Miss 
Gérin is indeed “privileged to live in 
Haworth.” Even the casual visitor must 
be invaded (sometimes battered) by the 
aura of genius under the parsonage 
trees. Its presence, growing strongly in 
the chill damp and the loneliness, is 
caught up admirably in the narrative 
and suffuses the coolly critical approach 
to the works. This book is a tribute to 
what Anne was just as much as to what 
she did. 

SOMETHING IN THE Ciry (George Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d.). John Benn gives 
a terse account of life in office and 
boardroom. He simplifies the mysteries 
of “money at work”, of investments and 
Measurements of success in paying our 
way, of imports and exports, and of the 
City’s role in trade with the rest of the 
world. Sir John’s final chapter is a plea 
that “banks, insurance companies, 
shipping lines” combine “‘in a collective 
campaign, which should be designed to 
give information about all aspects of 
our work”: this advertising to be factual 
and devoid of political slant. To defeat 
the popular idea that big business and 
politics are allied is going to be a 
colossal task. 
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QUEEN’S, BELFAST 1845-1949 (Pub- 
lished for the University: Faber and 
Faber. 63s. Od. the two volumes). T, W. 
Moody and J. C Beckett, with no thesis 
to prove and fortified only by devotion 
to Alma Mater, seem to be the ideal 
historians for the telling. This story of 
man’s vision and his ingenuity in sur- 
mounting difficulties began before Peel’s 
conciliatory policy set up the Queen’s 
Colleges, the Belfast one of which was 
to be continued in the University, when 
Dublin’s Trinity College was excluding 
Catholic and Protestant dissenters. 
Anglicanism, Presbyterianism and 
particularly the Roman Church have 
loomed large in the plans for educating 
Ireland. The centenary celebrations saw 
the emancipation from political en- 
tanglement, the links with British 
universities (particularly in science) 
strengthened, and a Presbyterian strong- 
hold opened to other denominations. 
Queen’s reflects something of the dual 
outlook of Northern Ireland and “with- 
in its walls”, conclude the authors, “‘the 
two communities have an opportunity 
of mingling in an atmosphere of free- 
dom, equality, and mutual respect that 
they rarely find in any other sphere.” 

BETWEEN East AND West (East and 
West Library. 30s. Od.). In memory of 
the founder of this Library and of the 
Phaidon Press art books, Bela Horovitz, 
a group of essayists meet under the 
editorship of A. Altmann. Their names 
include Norman Bentwich and Martin 
Buber, and their studies range from 
Kafka to the Dead Sea Scrolls, from the 
Hebrew University to modern anti- 
Semitism, from the theory of miracle 
to an early Frankfurt Benevolent 
Society. A volume dedicated to the 
selflessness and toleration of Horovitz is 
for the reading of Gentile and Jew alike. 

FACING LIFE AND DEATH (George 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. 0d.). Harry 
Guntrip edits this memorial in homage 
to Leslie J. Tizard, one of the spell- 
binders of Carrs Lane Congregational 
Church pulpit in Birmingham, and a 
Chairman of the Congregational Union. 
His audiences will welcome the section 
devoted to six of his sermons, and lessons 
for us all are to be learned from his chall- 


enge to impending death and the spirit 
of the unfinished manuscript he wrote 
during the last four months of his life. 
THE SPRINGING TIGER (Cassell. 25s. 0d.). 
Hugh Toye’s study of a revolutionary 
brings the life and aims of Subhas 
Chandra Bose, who died in a Japanese 
hospital in 1945, vividly to shrinking 
mind. The Indian civil servant who had 
resigned as a protest against British 
rule was in charge of Indian Inde- 
pendence operations in the Far Hast. 
Japanese defeat meant the ruin of his 
hopes. As Philip Mason’s commenda- 
tory Foreword puts it, this is the first 
attempt from the British side to assess 
Bose’s character, corrupted by power: 
“But no one can doubt thestature of the 
man, his intellectualscopeand thepassion 
with which he held his convictions.” 
THe CAMPAIGNS OF WAVELL 1939- 
1943 (Cassell. 21s. Od.). Robert 
Woollcombe recounts the Field Mar- 
shal’s dealings with the Italians, the 
Germans and the Japanese, and his 
“Profile” chapter delineates the audacity 
behind the “granite looks”, the thinker 
who stiffened the soldier to action. The 
hardship and setbacks are recalled, the 
services he rendefed his country under 
difficulties, the “humiliating defeat” and 
“the most extraordinary victory”; and 
the reader does not forget either the 
gentle compiler of Other Men’s Flowers. 
Viscount Alanbrooke expresses his 
admiration of “man, commander, 
trainer and strategist” in the Foreword. 
Tue STORY OF OUR GARDENS (Gordon 
Fraser Gallery, Bedford. 8s. 6d.) is 
Dorothea Eastwood’s tracing of the 
history and development of the English- 
men who tend them. The first were, 
Roman country gentlemen, and their 
successors the sacristans of monasteries. 
The age of formality, Restoration and 
Romantic, Regency and Edwardian, are 
some of the steps to these days of 
“Nature’s Return” when most of us 
must do our own gardening and abide, 
like Edward Bertram in Mansfield Park 
“by our own blunders.” The saga is 
charmingly told without whimsy, the 
erudition as real as it is unobtrusive, 
and the illustrations are as good as they 
ate appropriate. GRACE BANYARD 
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CONTEMPORARY COMMENTARY 
A series of monthly contributions sponsored by the Unservile State Group 


In the present issue we welcome a discussion between Michael Fogarty 
and Nancy Seear, both members of the Group, on the Liberal 
definition of justice in wage policy. In the October number Arthur 
Seldon will analyse the pension plans of the three political parties. 


THE JUST WAGE 
By MICHAEL P. FOGARTY, 


Professor of Industrial Relations, University College, Cardiff 


USTICE between employer and employee over pay centres round two 
J principles. The first is that of equal pay for equal ability. This is 

something more than equal pay for equal work. What an employer 
pays for directly is the work done, not the ability of the man who does it. 
But it is in the interest of consumers, employers, and employees alike that 
ability should not be wasted. It should be spread between jobs so that 
equal ability is used on work of equal value and earns equal pay. If 
. employees themselves are questioned, this is what they instinctively feel to. 
be right. The cruder frauds against the rule of equal pay for equal ability 
belong, like the grocers who put sand in the sugar, to the more and more 
remote past. Reputable firms do not today fiddle the time-sheets, cook the 
piecework records (the miners’ unions were built up largely on this issue), 
or chisel the recognized rate for a job. But our pay structure is still riddled 
with monopolies, accidental, customary, or formally agreed, which ensure 
that some shall get more than their ability is worth and others less. 

There is first of all the sex monopoly. In the public services by 1961 
women will be getting the same rates as men, job for job. I doubt whether 
even then they will have the same opportunity as men to be promoted to 
the better jobs. But private industry and commerce has not got as far even 
as equal job rates. Women clerks earn, grade for grade, 25-35 per cent less 
than men. Women personnel managers earn 20-40 per cent less. Women 
manual workers earn 40-50 per cent less, averaging all grades together; this 
represents the difficulty women still have in getting skilled or supervisory 
jobs, as well as different rates for jobs at the same level. There is a 
difference in men’s and women’s ability to work. But I do not think 
anyone today will argue that it is great enough to justify earnings 
differences as big as this. It has simply been taken for granted that men 
ought to earn more than women, and by custom and agreement the labour 
market has been rigged to make sure that they do. 
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There is also an age monopoly. In manual work and in the free 
professions, among doctors and’ lawyers for instance, earnings rise to a 
peak at the prime of life and then drop towards retirement. In salaried 
work there is no drop; clerks and managers go up to a plateau and stick 
there. Is there some magic about salaried work that lets those who do it 
flourish in their prime right-up to the date of retirement? There is not. 
There is only a custom by which old men past their best sit on in 
the best jobs, blocking others’ access to them; whereas when the 
general practitioner’s powers begin to slip a younger partner or competitor 
can begin to capture patients who might have gone on the old man’s list. 

There is a class monopoly. One of the most remarkable things about the 
British pay structure, and indeed most others, is the rigidity of differentials 
between grades. The craftsman’s differential over the labourer seems to 
have been pretty much the same from the Middle Ages to the 1914-1918 
war. It froze again from the 1920’s to 1939, and again since 1949. We do 
not, unfortunately, publish the salaries of top executives in this country, 
but the Americans do. One fact that emerges is that the relation between 
the earnings of the three top men in a typical American corporation is 
identically the same now as in 1929. In this country differentials in the 
Civil Service or among officers in the Forces are back pretty much to their 
1938 level. In general, though white-collar jobs slipped during the 1939- 
1945 war relative to manual jobs, they have kept their differentials to a 
great extent among themselves. Once again one has to ask: can this 
astonishing stability of differentials, broken only by the two world wars, 
be the result of natural forces alone—of equal opportunity for all to train 
for and take the job in which they can do best? And the answer is again 
“no.” What has happened is that at any time it tends to be assumed that 
‘craftsmen, or doctors, or generals or professors ought to earn so much per 
cent more than the grade below them. Rates are fixed accordingly, and 
recruitment into each trade or profession is managed to that the number 
in each shall be no more than can be employed at those rates. ~, 

There is a regional monopoly. The most generally recognized regional 
‘differential, the London differential, does not reflect any greater skill on 
the part of London workers or competence of their employers. It reflects - 
rather the incompetence of the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government, and till recently of the London County Council. 
‘Work in London costs more, to the loss of the consumer and taxpayer, 
‘because plants and offices which have no economic need to be there have 
‘been allowed to crowd in and expand, increasing congestion, adding to the 
cost of living, and straining the labour market. 

There is another rather curious monopoly of piece-workers against time- 
workers. It is traditionally assumed in many trades—some, like certain 
clothing trades, are more rational—that a piece-worker “ought” to earn 
15 per cent, 25 per cent, or even 334 per cent more than a time-worker. 
- This seems to be justified by the fact that, whereas piece-workers commonly 
do a fair day’s work, semi-skilled and unskilled time-workers often do only 
half as much. But actually this is no justification at all. The difference 
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lies not in the ability or goodwill of the time-worker but in the competence 
of management. If time-workers work below their true capacity, the fault 
normally lies.with management, which has failed to plan time-work with 
the care normally given to piece-work or, perhaps, to transfer to piece- 
work jobs that would be done better that way. The assumption that piece- 
workers “ought” to earn so much more is simply a rationalization of care- 
lessness, To sum up: in matters of pay we haye not been Keynesian enough; 
Keynes’s point was that in judging a price, such as a wage, it is never 
enough to take the surrounding conditions for granted and ask if the price 
is a fair adjustment to them; you must also consider whether you might 
get a better result by changing the surrounding conditions. His own great 
application of this was of course to unemployment. Do not, he said, simply 
consider individual firms and workers struggling with unemployment, 
remember that there may be structural biases in the economy which bring 
it about that, however rationally individuals behave, their actions add up to 
a catastrophe such as mass unemployment. Exactly this point applies also 
to pay; our pay structure is shot through with structural biases, traditional 
assumptions about the right relations between regions or grades or age- 
groups or men and women. Recruitment, training, and the whole structure 
of the labour market are fiddled—usually unconsciously, by the working of 
custom rather than formal decision—to make these assumptions work out. 

We need today to do for pay and manpower very much what Keynes 
did for the national income; to stop looking at the detailed adjustments 
and consider the situation overall. For each firm, industry, and region we 
need a manpower budget based on these questions: 

(1) what abilities are available or potentially available in the work force? 

(2) what is the value of different jobs in terms of the service they provide 
for consumers, or could provide under varying conditions? 

-(3) given (1) and (2), what changes in the job structure—the distribution of 
industry between regions, the techniques used by individual firms—are needed 
to ensure that the abilities available are used in such a way that equal ability 
can earn equal pay and that each grade of ability earns the highest pay possible? 

Our present methods of negotiating wages and salaries are essentially pre- 
Keynesian. They are designed to make the price of labour as fair as 
possible under given conditions, but not to consider the surrounding con- 
ditions themselves. We have today to adapt these, as is already happening 
in a number of fields of both manual and office work, to handle the 
structural issue as well. 

Employees can of course be paid the share of the national income that 
corresponds to the value of their work only if capital takes no more than 
its share. The return on capital varies more than that on labour. But, 
taking one year with another, there is a standard, conventional return on 
~ capital which has not changed since at least 1870. This return is much 
higher—around 15 per cent on capital employed in the industrial and 
commercial sector—than is needed merely to pay for the services of the 
capital used. Exploitation? Nothing of the kind. The point is that 
ploughed back earnings are and always have been a major source of new 
capital, and without high profit margins a great deal of the capital we live 
on would simply not have been there. The principle is illustrated most 
simply and crudely by the football industry. League football clubs 
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deliberately, openly, and with all due process of law confiscate a large part 
of the earnings of star footballers, on the ground that without this con- 
fiscation the clubs (without which, after all, the footballers would not be 
employed at all) would not have the resources to survive. Industry has 
been doing the same thing more subtly for much longer, and on a much 
bigger scale. If employees want to see the return on capital reduced to the 
minimum really necessary, and their own earnings increased correspond- 
ingly, they must be prepared to take over the responsibility which the 
owners of industry now discharge for accumulating new capital. It can be 
.done. Through funded pension schemes, house purchase, co-ownership, 
ithe unit trust movement, and in half a dozen other ways employees’ con- 
tribution to saving and investment can be, and is beginning to be, raised to 
the point at which industry no longer needs to exaggerate its profit margins 
in the interests of self-finance. It is just in the last few years, since I suppose 
about 1952 or 1953, that we have begun to move fast in that direction. 

The second great principle governing justice between employer and 
employee is that of the Living Wage. What is meant by a living wage is 
one of the darkest questions in all the theory of pay, and this is not the 
place to try to cast light upon it. Let me simply note that a living wage, 
however it may be defined, must include two elements. The first is that 
it is a stable wage, a wage on which a household can rely, and on which 
a stable, customary, standard of living can be built up. The second is that 
in or associated with it there must be provision for future contingencies as 
well as for current expenditure; for times of old age, illness, or heavy family 
responsibilities, and for saving and investment. 

There is a traditional contrast between the careful clerk, with his steady 
salary, and the manual worker, the proletarian, who lives without a care 
for the morrow because he does not know what it will bring. This contrast 
is stili surprisingly alive. In its cost of living enquiry for 1953-4 the 
Ministry of Labour contrasted the spending pattern of clerks’ and manual 
workers’ families at what was then the national average level of £10 to £14 
a week. The clerks turned out to spend more on furnishing and other 
consumer durables, on buying a house or a car, on education, medical 
service, and life insurance. The manual workers paid more for food, drink, 
tobacco, betting, cinemas, and Christmas clubs. There was a time when 
this difference of security was, if not accepted, at any rate tolerated from 
the manual workers’ side, and even made the basis of a certain philosophy 
of life. But this is less and less so today. Workers of all grades now rightly 
want a life that includes long-term commitments, and a scale of earnings 
that makes this possible. 

But, though the gross insecurity of 20 or 30 years ago has gone, in- 
stability of manual workers’ earnings is still very much with us. A dock 
worker’s or a steelworker’s earnings may easily vary in the ratio of two or 
three to one between the best and the worst weeks of the year. And we 
have been reminded rather sharply in the last year or two of the possibilities 
that still remain of redundancy, short time, and reduced overtime or piece- 
work earnings. Two main sorts of action are required. 
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The first is to abolish unemployment. I do not mean to abolish dis- 
missals, which is neither desirable nor practicable. And I agree that the 
economy probably cannot adapt quickly enough to prevent occasional 
small pockets of localized unemployment; location of industry policy is not 
and probably cannot be precise enough for that. But cyclical unemploy- 
ment now exists only in so far as the government of the day wishes to 
create or tolerate it. And the state of being unemployed in the interval 
between two jobs can and should be abolished altogether. That sort of 
unemployment has never existed on any great scale for white-collar 
workers, because of their terms of employment. A typist may lose her job, 
but she is probably on a month’s notice. Before the month is out she will 
have a new job and need never register for unemployment pay. Firms are 
more and more extending staff terms of employment to manual workers. 
The Liberal report on Redundancy has proposed that this process be 
carried to its logical conclusion and that all employees be guaranteed 
adequate terms of notice, with time off on full pay to seek new jobs during 
the period of notice. If these proposals were applied, unemployment during 
job-changing would for all practical purposes be a thing of the past. 

We also need measures to stabilize wages even where there is no 
question of unemployment. There are two possible lines of advance, both 
of which should be used. One is to extend the established principle of the 
guaranteed week. If a guarantee is to be effective in stabilizing what the 
housewife has to spend—and that after all is what the guarantee is for—~ 
it should extend to actual normal earnings in an actual normal week, not 
to nominal base rates (or a fraction of them) in a nominal week which 
serves merely as a starting-point for calculating overtime. In some 
particularly unstable trades—the docks might be a case in point—a better 
way might be to create a wage stabilization account for each worker, 
operated rather like PAYE. A man’s earnings would be paid into his 
account each week, and from it he would draw a steady amount equivalent 
to, say, 90 per cent of his expected average earnings over a year. The 
balance could be settled quarterly or half-yearly, or just before times of 
heavy family spending such as Christmas or the summer holidays. 

There are those who would like to saddle us with deliberately unstable 
wages and salaries as a means of attracting staff to where they are needed. 
“The flexibility of relative wages,” said the Cohen Committee in their first 
report, “‘is the main means on which we must rely for ensuring the most 
efficient distribution of the country’s labour force.” To this one can only 
reply rudely that it isn’t. Buying labour by bidding up rates is an un- 
profitable business, liable to end with everyone having the same number of 
employees he started with, only paying more for them. If one set of 
employers bids up rates, others will certainly have to match them; but 
that is no reason for encouraging the first lot to start. The last word on 
the doctrine of “flexible relative wages” was said in 1958 in the earthy and 
salty report of the Ministry of Defence’s Advisory Committee on Recruit- 
ing (Grigg Committee), certain passages of which (especially those on the 
art of buying “Queen’s bad bargains”) all members of the Cohen Com- 
mittee should be required to learn by heart. 
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Provision for future contingencies—fringe benefits if supplied through 
employers, social services if through the State or voluntary associations— 
raises some very big issues, both financial and political. The scale of these 
benefits is of course already vast. It was reckoned for 1955, in a sample of 
British industries, that employers’ contributions alone were adding 10-15 
per cent to wages and 20-25 per cent to salaries. As for State benefits, a 
man with three children of school age, living in a council house and making 
normal use of the National Health Service, may be drawing benefits in 
cash and kind, on these three grounds alone, of around £8 a week; this 
compares with average operatives’ earnings of about £13. And yet a first 
question is whether the provision of fringe benefits and social services is 
even now great enough. The State benefits—unemployment pay, sick pay, 
above all old age pension—at present run for a married couple around 
30-35 per cent of normal operatives’ earnings. This is hardly a figure that 
will let a family keep up its normal standard of life. Figures of 50 per cent 
or 65 per cent are now being named in discussion of improved pensions or 
supplementary sick or unemployment pay. But I do not see myself that we 
can be satisfied with less than 80 per cent; with, in the case of the longer- 
term benefits, an escalator clause to keep payments at that percentage of 
current earnings. 

The idea, for instance, that an old age pensioner needs only half or a 
third of his former income rests on a view of old age that is hopelessly 
_ out of date. Old people, it used to be thought, need little because they will 

die soon, and their furniture and even their clothes will last their time. 
But today the old live obstinately on, and need new television sets and cars 
` like everyone else. Old people are less ready than they used to be to retire 
quietly into a corner and die away. They insist on being active, which costs 
money. And they are less certain than in the past to have sons and 
daughters in the next street to lend a hand, financially and otherwise. Lord 
Beveridge once suggested that an elderly couple might get by on five or 
ten per cent less income than a couple of earning age with the man un- 
employed; if the unemployed man’s benefit was 80 per cent of earnings, 
the pensioner’s would be around 75 per cent. But I think myself (after all, 
I too hope to be old one day) that we should settle for a flat 80 per cent 
all round. 

Family allowances, also, are only a fraction of what they need to be. 
If a family of, say, three children is to have even approximately the same 
standard of life as a single person, budget studies show that it needs twice 
to three times as much income. With six children it needs three or four 
times as much. In cash terms, if a single man is taking home after deduc- 
tions £12 a week, a family of three children needs upwards of £24 and 
one of six children at least £36. 

Who is to pay for fringe benefits and social services, and (what is not 
necessarily the same thing) who is to administer the funds? In the 1940’s 
we went mainly for State benefits. More recently individual insurance and 
occupational benefits have been coming up fast. Which way are we to turn? 
The easiest of the two questions is the first. Here and now, fringe benefits 
and social services are paid for mainly by those who benefit from them. 
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This is elementary economics where the payment takes the form of a charge 
on industry. If an employer has to pay a contribution, that contribution 
becomes, for the purpose of deciding how many are to be employed and on 
what terms, a part of pay like any other; employment and rates of direct 
pay adjust themselves so that the charge does not in the end fall on the 
employer. Colin Clark has shown that State social services also are paid 
for essentially by the same people who get their benefit. 

But though beneficiaries can pay (for they are doing it now) is it right? 
Or should there be a bigger element of redistribution? I am certain myself 
that beneficiaries ought to pay. Professor Galbraith is right: to tie up the 
development of fringe benefits and social services with the vertical re- 
distribution of income is to prejudice it in a way that we neither want nor 
need. I do not say that there should be no aid out of general taxation or 
profits. But it should be kept, apart from grants to cover the barest 
subsistence, for those who have honestly tried to help themselves. The 
normal rule is that the liberal man, the responsible citizen, can and should. 
live of his own. 
_ He should not only live on what is his, he should also administer it. 
We have in British industrial relations certain well-established rules for 
fixing pay. The responsibility lies first with the individual, who chooses his 
own career and employer, or if himself an employer chooses his own 
employees. Secondly, it lies with co-operative associations of employers 
and employees who, taking account of the results of millions of individual 
decisions as reflected in the labour market, standardize and stabilize the: 
main lines of the pay structure and take care of the wider and long-run 
aspects for which individuals cannot always allow. Thirdly, the State: 
provides a legal framework for this process, helps it by advice, conciliation, 
or the national interchange of information through the labour exchanges, 
and fills gaps or whips in the laggards with wages councils or factory acts. 
It comes in as an Educational State, whose aim is to train and help the 
citizens to do what they need for themselves, rather than an Executive 
State which aims to provide services directly on its own. These rules are 
admirable, and apply as much to fringe benefits and social services as to 
direct pay. In the 1940’s we went too far towards the Executive State 
approach; social services tended to become centralized in the State. But 
today we are getting back to the idea that the management of social 
services, as of wages, needs to be done as close as possible to the people 
concerned. 

If the educational approach is to be applied, there are four things to be 
done. First, we must decide on the level at which each service is best 
administered. Decisions on services such as housing, education, or non- 
industrial health are best made by individual families or through co-opera- 
tion within each local community. But the firm or industry is the natural 
unit for co-operation to provide unemployment pay, industrial injuries and 
sickness pay. pensions, family allowances, and advice on savings and in- 
vestment. These are the natural “fringe” benefits. Secondly, we have to 
educate people to appreciate the educational approach. This may be easier 
in industry, where co-operative methods are well established, than in the 
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family and community services such as education or health where the 
Executive State has made its greatest inroads. Thirdly, we have to create 
the necessary institutions at each level. And, fourthly, we have to arrange 
the flow of incomes so that each family can conveniently find the money for 
the services it needs, or the premiums to insure for them, as and when it 
has to. 

The great need is for a good scheme of family allowances. If family 
allowances were raised to the level just suggested, heads of families could 
without difficulty pay full premiums for pensions or medical or sickness 
insurance, and the cost of their housing and their children’s schools. And 
if the scheme were skilfully handled they need pay no more for their fringe 
benefits or social services than they are already paying in taxes and social 
insurance contributions now. There are three steps to such a scheme: 


(1) In this country a premium of one-seventh of earnings to a—preferably 
occupational—family savings fund would entitle a man, actuarially speaking, to 
family allowances on a scale sufficient to double his take-home pay if he had 
three dependent children and treble it if he had six. 

(2) This would make it possible for even the family man to pay the full cost 
of services at present subsidized by the State, such as education, National Health, 
or pensions; and moreover to pay for these services at the improved levels 
suggested above. 

_ (3) This in turn would make it possible to reduce the taxes out of which 
State and other public services are at present financed and so to put back into 
people’ pockets what they need to pay their premiums to the family savings 
scheme. 

There remains the issue of which we have heard most in the last few 


years, the relation of pay to the national income, and particularly to in- 
flation. A Just Wage means a wage that serves the common good, and 
therefore one that is among other things consistent with the total resources 
of the country. But “among other things” is the key phrase. A contract 
for pay is a matter first and foremost of justice between an employer and 
an employee, not of helping the Chancellor of the Exchequer to get the 
balance of payments right. The relation of wages or salaries to the national 
income is a by-product of millions of detailed decisions in which the main 
‘consideration is and must be justice between the parties to each case. We 
can try to steer these decisions in the right direction. We can offer advice, 
such as that a cut in prices or profits is more in the public interest than a 
wage increase, or that an increase that exceeds the reasonable rate of 
increase of the national income per head, though not automatically un- 
justified, does automatically need to be justified. We can remind those who 
fix pay that our methods of job evaluation and pay negotiation are still 
tough and ready, and that to make an issue out of every little anomaly 
leads only to creating an endless sequence of new anomalies, which leads 
‘straight into inflation. We can put a little pressure on by deflation; but only 
a little, or the result will be (as in these last three years) stagnation. In the 
last resort it would be possible for the State to fix a limit, if not to the 
nominal wage and salary bill, then at least to the total of take-home pay. 
A percentage tax on wages and salaries is a well-established institution in 
other countries. Such a tax can easily be stepped up so as to ensure that, 
even if some particular section of earners benefits by an unjustified pay 
increase, earners as a whole do not. This might be a rather effective way 
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of bringing home to those who make pay claims that what a claimant gets 
comes out of his neighbour’s pocket. 

But the core of the issue of relating pay to the national income is the 
individual pay settlement. Get that right—ensure, in particular, that each 
employee is paid as precisely as possible according to the value of his 
ability in the Jabour market as a whole—and two things will happen. The 
anomalies that give rise to repeated pay claims will be removed. And there 
may be some hope of a climate of confidence in which the advice of 
national authorities on how to keep pay within the limits of the national 
income will be listened to. 

Confidence and co-operation are the crux of the matter. We are trying 
to run our economy to very precise limits, much more precise than in the 
past, with full employment for all, a stable balance of payments, steady 
progress, and also steady prices. We can expect to make the precise and 
constant adjustments needed to do this only on a basis of co-responsibility 
unlimited. We need teamwork between all the different interest groups and 
all the levels at which decisions are made about pay, from the family up 
to the State. And we can expect to get this only if, at each point where 
decisions are made, all relevant items go on to the agenda—prices, profits, 
and human relations as well as wage rates or salaries—and if every party 
that has an interest in these items has an effective voice. Our path towards 
co-responsibility in this country is by way, not of co-determination on the 
German model, but of collective bargaining and joint consultation, which 
in its maturer forms becomes co-decision. But the form of the machinery 
does not matter. What does matter is that really precise and satisfying 
decisions about pay can be reached only if pay is treated as what in fact 
it is, one aspect of the total policy of each firm and industry and of the 
economy as a whole, and if those who take part in decisions about pay. 
policy have their full voice in policy on prices or profits as well. 


A COMMENT 
By Nancy SEEAR, 


Lecturer in Social Science and Administration, London School of 
Economics 


N attacking the existing pattern of wages in this country Professor 
Fogarty is concerned with two distinct problems: the factors which 
enable particular groups of people to corner part of the labour market 

to their own great advantage, and the different but related question of the 
way in which wage differentials should, in fact, be determined. With a 
good deal of his onslaught on privileged groups it is easy to agree. In his 
consideration of differentials, however, he raises issues that are far more 
controversial. He assumes as self-evident that the level of pay should be 
related to “ability” and that it is possible both to identify the abilities 
available and to determine the value of different jobs in terms of the service 
they provide to consumers. He believes that from these elements a wage 
structure can be deliberately built. But this theory is yet another example 
of the illusion common to all who believe it is possible and right to exorcize 
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from wage determination the fluctuations and instabilities that flow from 
the forces of supply and demand in the labour market. To Professor 
Fogarty, as to Professor Wootton, there should be some morally right 
and fair way of finding what should be paid and this should not be 
altered and distorted by the chances and changes of the market. Yet this 
conception of the unjustifiable variability of wages is surely the flaw in the 
whole argument in favour of an ascertainable just wage. Professor Fogarty 
says, at the beginning of his discussion, that the employer pays for the 
work done, not for the ability of the man who does it. This is equally true 
of the consumer. Whatever is meant by “‘ability’’, consumers will not pay 
a penny for it, nor are they under any moral obligation to do so, unless the 
ability is used to produce goods the consumer wants. If Old Father William 
really could balance an eel on the end of his nose he certainly had rare 
ability, but since his market was unlikely to extend beyond a row of 
hypnotized small boys it is improbable he would be paid very much for it. 

The same fallacy appears in Professor Fogarty’s belief that the value 
of different jobs is something that can and should be pre-determined by | 
the groups of people who would draw up his manpower budgets. Professor 
Fogarty clearly does not mean that an intelligent guess should be made as 
to what consumers will, in fact, want. This, after all, is what the Market 
Research people spend their lives doing now, and which already determines 
the demand for labour. What he really wants is to give power to these 
groups to lay down the value consumers ought to attach to particular kinds 
of service. But the perennial worry of the seeker after an agreed just, wage 
is that the consumer, the low fellow, tends to want such frightful things, 
to be an absolute sucker for the advertiser’s ramp, and to attach low values 
to obviously worthy activities. The cure for this, however, does not lie in 
attempting to force on the consumer standards he does not possess. What 
_ tight has any of us to impose our values on other people? The task is the 
< far more difficult one of convincing the public by persuasion and education 
to change its values. If large numbers of people were lying awake at night 
worrying about crime, probation officers’ pay would rise, their recruitment 
increase, and their case loads fall pretty quickly. It is only too true that 
the treasure goes where the heart is, and the scale of pay reflects the values 
in the hearts of consumers, not on their lips. To change this needs a long 
slow pressure of education, and the revival, perhaps, of the Quaker idea 
of the stewardship of wealth. 

The real trouble is not that consumer demand leads to fluctuations in 
wage levels, but that, as Professor Fogarty argues in the first part of his 
analysis, particular groups of people are able to distort the labour market 
in their own interest. What is needed is not a schedule of abilities and of 
the appropriate wages to be attached to these varying abilities, nor a pre- 
determined scale of jobs valuable to the consumer, but an all-out attempt 
to see that no obstacles are put in the way of a man who is willing and 
able to meet the consumer’s demand, whatever the nature of the ability 
which is required to do so. If we really focused our attention on this aspect 
of the problem some revolutionary results would follow. First and fore- 
most, many of these limitations spring from inadequate educational 
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opportunities. If we really believed it was essential that no child should be 
restricted in development for lack of good education, then the outcry 
against the size of classes would overcome all obstacles in the way of 
improved staffing. There is no lack of knowledge. We are all aware that a 
child does not get the same chance in a large class as in a small one. We 
know, but we do not really care enough to do anything about it. 

Again, the right choice of job is of supreme importance if youngsters 
are to have an opportunity to prepare for the most rewarding work, but 
do we really regard the Youth Employment Service as one of the most 
essential social services, for which a Youth Employment Officer needs 
training, status, pay and time if he is to do the job properly? If we accepted 
the simple justice of the demand that no-one should be artificially prevented 
from getting a job he is competent and willing to hold, we would surely be 
training our guns on both the open and the subtle devices which give 
particular limited groups of people a monopoly or a near monopoly in 
many occupations. The familiar restrictions on entry into apprenticeship 
-. for skilled trades cry out for action, but so do the less obvious tactics of 
many professional bodies who would be hard put to it to demonstrate that 
their entrance and examination requirements are all essential in relation 
to the work to be done. Of course it is desirable that these organizations 
should work to establish high standards among their members. This is 
their most important function. But it should also be somebody’s business 
to see that qualifications necessary to improve the level of work in an 
occupation are not confused with hurdles erected to restrict the number 
of entrants, and so force up the price of practitioners. If we attacked the 
problem of wage differentials from this end, some remarkable adjustments 
in wage differentials would take place within a decade. 

In the second half of his article Professor Fogarty discusses the part 
that social security payments play in maintaining a reasonable standard of 
living, and raises a number of interesting and controversial points. One 
of his strongest recommendations is for increased family allowances. He 
makes the obvious but, in many quarters, still unpopular point that there 
is a vast difference between the standard of living of single people and of 
family people with the same income. But Professor Fogarty seems to wish 
to meet this difficulty in a manner inconsistent with the general argument 
in this part of his article. He is in favour of people making provision for 
themselves wherever possible rather than the extension of State aid. With 
this there is no quarrel at all. But in the case of families he wishes to deal 
with the situation by a big increase in State family allowances. There is 
good reason for arguing that this is not the best method. We are far too 
inclined to develop schemes under which the State extracts money out of 
one trouser pocket only to put it back in the other with a deduction en 
` route for administrative expenses. Wherever possible it is better for the 
State to refrain from taxing people, rather than to tax them and then return 
the small change. It is surely time we realized that, since income tax is 
meant to be related to capacity to pay, it is quite ridiculous to tax a married 
couple as if they were one person, save only for the small concession of 
the wife’s allowance. If, instead, the income of man and wife were 
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ageregated and divided by two, each paying tax as if they were single 
people, then a long overdue act of redistribution between the single and 
the married would be very simply effected, without any further extension 
of the dependence of the family on the benevolence of the State. 

It is not Professor Fogarty’s goals that are unacceptable, but the routes 
he chooses to travel to reach them. 


SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOLS 


HOUGH I am writing about Secondary Modern Schools this is neither 
an apologia nor an exposure. It is a reminder of a few facts about 
the schools which educate the majority of the nation’s children. 

Three-quarters of all children of secondary age attend Secondary Modern 
Schools. What kind of children are they? All kinds? No, not quite all 
kinds, but many more kinds than enter into the calculations of those who 
think of Modern Schools as merely repositories for the non-academic. It 
is a common illusion to suppose that children are made in three models 
like motor cars—de luxe, standard and utility. Educational writers sub- 
stitute the words bright, average and backward, as if all the “bright” 
children romp through Grammar Schools while the “average’’ children 
pursue a “practical” education in Modern School woodwork shops and 
the “backwards” are all packed off to Special Schools to enjoy individual 
attention and all the latest methods. Such is not the case. Children are 
individuals. In intelligence and aptitude they range through every shade. 
It is the width of this range which presents the Secondary Modern School 
with its special problem for it is dealing with children from the near- 
illiterate to the Grammar School border-line case. This poses social as 
well as educational problems. Facts of heredity and environment make it 
likely that the child who passes the 11-plus examination will have come 
from a home where education matters. Children from grossly unstable 
homes are unlikely to enjoy the background of general knowledge, culture 
and security which is so important for examination success. Such children 
almost inevitably form part of the Modern School intake. Only a minute 
proportion find places in Special Schools. Thus it is wrong to view the 
Modern School as a school which deals with one “type” of child. It is in 
reality more like a Comprehensive School shorn of a small percentage of 
its abler children. Grammar School teachers would hotly deny that their 
pupils are of a “type” but they clearly form a more cohesive category 
than the variegated Modern School population. 

Let us glance at a typical Modern School in a mixed industrial and 
suburban area. Where strenuous efforts have been made to introduce a 
school uniform a good proportion of the children will be wearing it and, 
in general appearance, will thus differ little from Grammar School children, 
except that Modern School boys put up a stouter resistance to the cap 
and tie. But all but a few Modern Schools will contain a substantial 
number of children whose parents care little for standards of dress and 
who pack off their children attired in an assortment of jeans, sweaters, 
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windcheaters, check shirts and leather jackets. Whether or not you approve 
of this emancipation from uniformity you are immediately faced with an 
outward and visible sign of the differences which divide the Modern School 
from the Grammar School. And the greater the physical proximity of the 
two types of school the more obvious such a difference becomes. Dress 
is however a superficial difference. It is the range of attainment of the 
Modern School intake which is so striking. In a fair-sized school perhaps 
120 new’ pupils of 11 years old arrive from the Primary Schools. They 
will generally be divided into four “streams” according to reports received 
from their previous schools. The “A” stream form will contain those who 
just missed getting into a Grammar School. In some subjects they appear 
to be completely capable of following a Grammar School course, but they 
probably show some weakness in one of the basic subjects, English or 
Arithmetic. But on the whole they are lively, responsive children and 
certainly they are literate and readily teachable. “B” stream children, 
though generally able to write reasonably coherent English, often show a 
marked Jack of retentive power. Teaching must be repetitive. Response is 
slower; interests narrower. 

The “C” form will be very much of a mixture. There will be stolid, 
but unenterprising types, dreamy types, scatterbrain types, slow-on-the- 
uptake types as well as children who converse intelligently but who un- 
accountably lack verbal or numerical aptitude in written work. The “C” 
form will also almost certainly contain a few children from “difficult” 
bomes, children who lack love and attention and whose outlook and 
responses are distorted as a result. Lastly there is the “D” class, known 
by a variety of names, but presenting the same problem, the problem of 
near-illiteracy. A few will go through their Secondary School lives scarcely 
able to master the skill of elementary reading. The eccentricities of English 
spelling will appear to them as difficult as getting to the moon. Commas 
and fullstops are fiendish devices to fox and bedevil them. Teaching these 
children is a labour of love, a devoted social service which receives scant 
recognition. The Modern School then is not the problem of one “type” 
of child, but of many types. Much is written of incentives such as the 
widespread introduction of G.C.E. courses in Modern Schools. And an 
admirable incentive it is—to a few—but it has nothing to do with the world 
of the “B” and “C” streamers. Practical courses may abound, but these 
do not meet the problem of creating an informed and literate electorate in 
a mature democracy. Teachers may be encouraged to equip themselves 
with higher and higher academic qualifications, but this is no answer to the 
need for many more men and women professionally trained to deal with 
“C” and “D” children, a task as skilled and exacting as any in the field 
of higher education. Last but not least let us be done with the patronising 
approach to the problems of Modern Schools. If universal suffrage means 
anything, here lies the future of Britain. As a nation we are acting very 
unwisely if we devote all our attention to the problem of how to skim 
off the top 20 per cent and forget our duty to care about the majority. 


ARTHUR GILES 
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TWILIGHT OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


AST year all the members of the United Nations were invited to 

celebrate the tenth anniversary of the adoption of the Universal 

Declaration of Human Rights, and many responded. In England, 
however, the occasion passed without much notice; and public opinion is 
sceptical about the value of the formulation of fine-sounding principles 
of civil, political, economic and social rights of individual man, without 
any obligation of the State to apply them. Hitherto all the efforts which 
have been made during the last ten years to adopt either of two Covenants 
of Human Rights which are designed to give legal form to the general 
principles—the standard of perfection—of the Declaration, and to provide 
international machinery for examination of complaints, put forward by one 
State against another, about denial and violation of rights, have been 
frustrated. It has been otherwise, indeed, with a regional Convention of 
Human Rights, adopted by the Council of Europe at Rome, 1950. That 
Convention follows closely the articles of the draft Covenant of the United 
Nations on civil and political rights, and it provides for a Commission, 
representing all the States in the Council, which has power to examine 
petitions and complaints and has taken action in several cases. One of 
the notable complaints was by Greece against Great Britain, alleging viola- 
tion of human rights of the Greek Cypriots. The Commission endeavours 
in each case to bring about a friendly settlement; and a sub-committee 
of seven members examines the matter. If friendly settlement is not 
obtained, it is required to draw up a report: stating its opinion whether the 
facts disclosed a breach of its obligations by the State concerned. The 
Commission can then render a binding decision. 

The Rome Convention of 1950 contemplated the creation of a European 
Court of Human Rights, which should come into being when at least eight 
States of the Council accepted its jurisdiction. Several of the bigger 
Powers, Great Britain among them, were unwilling to opt for the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of such a court, and they cannot be required to let a 
complaint against them be referred to the court. None the less, these coun- 
tries may submit the names of candidates for the court of 15. Last year the 
necessary number of “recognitions” having been received, the Council 
elected the 15 judges, as many as the members of the International Court 
of Justice. Among them is Lord MacNair, who had been President of the 
International Court of Justice and is President of the European Court. In 
the European Council then, as. between European States other than those 
behind the Iron Curtain, international machinery for vindicating the rights 
of the individual citizen is adequate. Unfortunately that good regional 
example does not influence the larger world body. It has always to be 
borne in mind that the European nations are a small, if not insignificant, 
minority in the General Assembly and in the organs of the United Nations, 
and can be regularly outvoted by the Asian-African, or the Latin-American 
States, or a combination of them. Moreover, in the sphere of Human ` 
Rights the position of the Western States has been gravely weakened because 
the U.S.A., the original protagonist of declarations and covenants, and 
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of international measures of “implementation’—as it is called—has since 
1952 gone back on her idealist policy. She opposes any legally binding 
instrument because she fears that the Cold War will be extended by the 
Communist States into this field. 

Nevertheless, the Human Rights Commission, an organ of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, continues to meet every year 
for a month in Geneva or New York, and to discuss what on the face of it 
is an ambitious programme; draft conventions about freedom of information 
and the right of asylum, reports of a sub-committee on avoidance of dis- 
crimination and the grants of cultural rights to minorities, a declaration on 
the rights of the child (supplementing the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights), the extension to backward countries of technical services of the 
United Nations in this field. Some of the 18 members of the Commission, . 
notably those who come from the new sovereign States, India, Ceylon— 
whose representative is the present chairman—and Israel, make valient 
efforts to obtain some positive result. The voluntary non-government 
organizations, too, who have consultative status with the Economic and 
Social Council and the Commission, and have the right of submitting 
memoranda and a limited right of audience, are untiring in their attempts 
to prod the Commission to action. Yet the hard pounding barely makes 
an impression. 

Let us consider the happenings at the fifteenth session held in New York 
in March and April, 1959. The most spectacular subject on the programme 
was the declaration on the rights of the child, which had been prepared 
years ago by the Social Commission, and postponed time and time again. 
This year, however, it was considered and approved; and the text is to be 
circulated to governments for their observations. Among other things it 
stresses the need of a happy childhood; the child “‘shall be given the means 
necessary to enable him to develop physically, mentally, morally, spiritually 
and socially in conditions of freedom and dignity.” The last article sets 
out a Beatitude. “The child should be brought up in an atmosphere which 
will promote understanding, tolerance and friendship among peoples and 
national, racial and religious groups, and aversion for all forms of dis- 
crimination.” Another article provides that the child shall receive “free 
and compulsory education.” Much of the charter reproduces what is in 
the Universal Declaration; but it may be none the worse for that. 

The Commission examined for a second time the draft declaration on 
the right of asylum. The Universal Declaration includes an article: “‘Every- 
one has the right to seek and to enjoy in other countries asylum from 
persecution.” That statement, however, is considered too vague, and the 
French delegate prepared a new declaration two years ago. The usual 
cautious procedure has hitherto prevented any action while alternative 
drafts were proposed. But this year, at least, it was resolved to circulate 
to governments the French draft with an amendment of Irag. The three 
states of the Soviet bloc represented on the Commission, the Soviet Union 
itself, Ukraine and Poland, voted against this innocuous action; but the 
Asian delegates sided with the Western Powers. 
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Another hardy annual in the Commission’s garden is the freedom of 
information. Proposals for more technical aid and for professional training 
of persons in less advanced countries regularly come up. The outcome 
of the discussion this year was a resolution in two parts. The first calls 
- on UNESCO to undertake the survey of the problem of providing assistance 
in this field; the second recommends that the forthcoming conference of the 
International Telecommunication Union, to be held this autumn, would 
agree to reduce rates for international press cables. The reference of the ' 
matter to UNESCO may be useful because that agency has the power of 
doing things which the Commission has not. 

The study of discrimination proceeds at a leisurely pace in several aspects, 
education, religion, employment. Since the Commission last met, a positive 
measure was adopted by the International Labour Organization; a con- 
vention against any discrimination in respect of employment and occupation. 
The recommendation was adopted to increase the membership of the sub- 
committee in view of the large number of new members admitted to the 
United Nations since 1947. The Asian and African States reasonably urge 
that they should have delegates on a body which is intimately concerned 
with one of their problems. 

The last hardy annual, which is examined at every session, has the 
disarming title “Communications”. The term is used for the petitions and 
complaints received in thousands during the year by the Secretariat. By a 
resolution of the Economic and Social Council in its early days the Commis- 
sion is prohibited from taking any action on the complaints, and all that has 
happened at each session is that the Secretary-General circulates a list of 
those received. Last year, on the instance of new members of the Com- 
mission, who were shocked at the apparent mockery of the right to petition, 
a Commission of seven members was appointed to recommend ‘“‘a procedure 
in handling communications which is better calculated to promote respect 
for the observance of fundamental Human Rights.” The reform which it 
proposed is far from revolutionary and can give only cold comfort to those 
who believe that the United Nations should do something to vindicate its 

-claim of promoting respect for Human Rights. It requires the Secretary- 

General to inform the writers of all communications, however addressed, 
that their communications will be handled in accordance with the resolution, 
and he should indicate that the Commission has no power to take any 
action. It is an improvement in courtesy, but not much more. What is 
needed is that the United Nations should devise machinery, such as the . 
Council of Europe has contrived to set up, for sifting complaints and 
examining those found to be serious. 

One glimmer of light may be mentioned in conclusion, though it has 
not to do with the meeting of the Human Rights Commission. ` The 
Canadian Government last year introduced a Bill of Rights for the 
recognition and protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. 
It sets out the main principles of the Declaration, and prescribes that all 
laws in force in Canada shall be construed and applied so as not to abrogate 
or infringe any of the rights or freedoms set out in the Bill. The Bill has not 
yet been passed, but it is some indication that the Universal Declaration 
has influence in one part of the Commonwealth. NORMAN BENTWICH 
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DR. VERWOERD 


HE flowing tide of African nationalism is almost lapping the walls of 
the Union of South Africa in which three million Whites rule ten 
million Blacks. There the irresistible force of Black nationalism 

threatens to meet the immovable body of White supremacy. But as the 
Hour approaches the Man appears. An Afrikaans Horatius has stepped 
forward to keep the bridge against the hordes of Tuscany. Dr. Verwoerd, 
Prime Minister of the Union, has called upon all Afrikaners to make their 
stand. The White settler areas to the north may come to terms with the 
Black masses among whom they dwell. Verwoerd will neither negotiate 
nor compromise. He will fight to the bitter end. He is convinced that he 
is the predestined saviour of the White race at the foot of the African 
continent. 

His accession to the Afrikaner nationalist throne was in itself almost a 
miracle. Unlike his predecessors, General Hertzog, Dr. Malan and Mr. 
Strijdom, he had no personal following of any importance. Unlike them 
he had served no long Parliamentary apprenticeship before becoming 
Prime Minister. His career had indeed been the most spectacular in South 
Africa’s political history. He was not even born in the country. In 1948 
he was a defeated candidate for the legislature. In 1958 he was Prime 
Minister. And he had only been an elected Member of Parliament for 
four months—before that he was a nominated Senator. Why then did the 
Afrikaners not elect one of the old tried leaders who had for years borne 
the heat and burden of the day? The answer is that they are still at the 
stage of nationalism when the extremist makes the greater appeal. He 
had said: “I am an extreme Afrikaner.” He had promised the Afrikaners 
that they would have their republic much earlier than any other leader had 
dared to suggest. He had enforced the baasskap (mastery) Native policy 
more drastically than his predecessor Strijdom had done for all his bellicose 
speeches. : 

Moreover the leaders of the Blacks both within and without the Union 
were adopting a more militant and monitory tone, and there was plainly a 
need for a man able to handle the situation quickly and firmly. Earlier 
Prime Ministers had had time in which to deal with the Blacks by a process 
of trial and error. Now there was little time to spare. The country was 
living on an overdraft of time and the limit was near. Verwoerd was 
obviously a man of greater intellectual brilliance than any other Union 
Prime Minister save Smuts; and he had already shown that he was 
prepared to take more positive action than Smuts who had been content 
to make soothing speeches on the Native question and then sit down and 
“let things develop.” Verwoerd was not like that. He had a well-defined 
plan that all could understand, and he was already enforcing it ruthlessly. 
Thus the rank and file of the Afrikaners—especially the extremists in the 
old Boer republics—saw in him the Necessary Man. 

Hendrik Frensch Verwoerd was born in Holland on September 8, 1901. 
At the age of two he was taken to South Africa by his parents. He was a 
studious and ambitious lad who played no games and always had a book 
in his hand. His father said that “Henk” considered a matter carefully 
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before making up his mind, and that once he had done so nothing could 
make him change it. After taking his degree in Psychology at Stellenbosch 
University he studied at the universities of Hamburg, Leipzig and Berlin 
and visited many institutions in Europe and America. On returning to 
South Africa he accepted the newly-founded chair of Applied Psychology 
at Stellenbosch and took part in several investigations into social problems. 
He joined six Stellenbosch professors in a deputation to the Government 
to protest against the immigration of Jews from Hitler Germany and thus 
gained a reputation for being anti-Semitic. He was drawn more and more 
into the political field and was elected a member of the Broederbond, the 
secret society aiming at making the Afrikaner the baas in South Africa. 

In 1937 an Afrikaans daily paper was launched in Johannesburg to 
reflect the views of the Nationalists. He accepted the position of editor- 
in-chief and made bitter attacks upon the Hertzog-Smuts coalition Govern- 
ment. During the Second World War, the Johannesburg Star accused his 
paper of distorting the news,and making pro-German propaganda. He sued 
it for libel and lost the case. Mr. Justice Millin said that Verwoerd was not 
entitled to complain, for “he had allowed his paper to be made a tool of 
the Nazis in South Africa and he knew it.” When the King and Queen 
visited South Africa in 1946 Verwoerd’s paper never even mentioned their 
presence in the Union—and this evidence of a fierce anti-Imperialist spirit 
favourably impressed the extreme Afrikaners. At the 1948 general election 
he stood as a National Party candidate and was defeated. He was rewarded 
with a seat in the Senate where he led the Government side. Dr. Malan 
had. come into power on his Native policy called Apartheid (Separation), 
and in 1950 he made Verwoerd Minister of Native Affairs, which many 
people felt had now become the most important post in the Cabinet. 
Verwoerd used it to make himself the most important man in the Govern- 
ment after the Prime Minister. 

Malan retired in 1954 and Strijdom became Prime Minister.: Verwoerd 
retained the Native Affairs portfolio and held it for eight years—a longer 


“© time than anyone else had done—and only gave it up when he became 


Prime Minister. He saw that much more was needed than Strijdom’s crude 
baasskap policy which deprived the Natives of opportunities and gave them 
nothing in return. His plan was to give them nothing in the White areas 
but everything in the Reserves. Almost before anyone realized what he 
was doing he made himself the ruler of a Black empire with ten million 
subjects, secured control of the Natives in every phase of life, limited their 
sphere of work, restricted their movements, commandeered their State 
and private schools, decided how much they should be taught, and armed 
himself with arbitrary powers far exceeding those held by any other 
Minister at any time in the history of the Union. Having obtained control 
of the entire administrative machine he began to put into force the plan 
which he was convinced would finally solve the apparently insoluble 
problem cf the relations of Black and White in the Union: It was to 
divide the country into Black and White areas in which the two races would 
be free to develop to the full extent of their capacity without the rivalry 
inherent in a multi-racial society. 
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Strijdom died in August 1958, and despite the opposition of some 
members of the Cabinet the party caucus elected Verwoerd hoofleier and 
thus he became Prime Minister and was in. a stronger position to carry out 
his ideas. His master plan was revealed in the Promotion of Bantu Self- 
Government Bill which he forced through Parliament by means of the 
guillotine. The preamble of the measure declares that the Bantu people of 
the Union do not constitute a homogeneous people but are separate 
national units on the basis of language and culture, and that it is desirable 
for their welfare and progress that this should be recognized. They are 
therefore to be divided into eight national units based on the present Native 
Reserves—which incidentally still form less than 12 per cent of the surface 
of the Union. In these Bantu areas territorial authorities will be set up 
with the right to tax their own people, to establish markets, control public 
works, allocate trading licences, choose school committees and so on. In 
each unit a commissioner-general will be appointed to keep in touch with 
the Union Government. Gradually all European teachers, administrative, 
judicial and agricultural officers will be withdrawn and replaced by qualified 
and competent Bantu. As the Bantu are to rule themselves in their own 
homelands their representation in the Union Parliament will be abolished. 
Control of defence, foreign policy, customs, police, etc., will remain in the 
hands of the Union Government. 

These Bantu national units were immediately christened Bantustans by 
the public, though there is nothing in the Government scheme suggesting 
that they can ever become independent States. In explaining his plan for 
the creation of Bantustans, Verwoerd gave what the Afrikaans newspapers 
called a “new look” to the apartheid policy which was eagerly adopted by 
the supporters of the Government. The Afrikaners had for years been 
worried by the attacks made overseas upon their baasskap policy. They 
had been charged with oppressing the Natives and building up a police 
State. Now they heard Verwoerd insisting that the Nationalists were only 
doing what the British Government were doing—and were doing it much 
better. In the Protectorates, he said, the British sent in Whites to build © 
up the territories for the Natives, and this brought about a new problem 
of having two communities in the same area—-a White one and a Black. 
But the Union Government planned exclusively Native areas in which it 
could offer the Bantu home rule and unity with their fellow-countrymen 
working in the Union and also employment on the borders of the Union. 

The Nationalists were delighted with Verwoerd’s “new look” and felt 
their conscience was now clear. Instead of being oppressors they were 
clearly liberators. Far from exploiting the weaker races they were providing 
them with their own homelands and training them to rule themselves 
efficiently and happily. They could now look the whole world in the face 
and expect commendation instead of contumely. Of course there might be 
three million Bantu working in the Union under strict regulations and 
without a say in the governing of the country. But they would be en- 
couraged to regard themselves as citizens of the Bantustans. And did not 
Verwoerd predict that after 1987 the Natives in the Union would begin to 
move into the Bantustans? The Transkei, with about one million Natives, 
has already been declared the first Bantustan. 
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Verwoerd’s plan for the creation of Bantustans does not impress the 
liberalists in the Union or oversea observers. They say bluntly that the 
scheme is simply political eye-wash—a day-dream—an escape into cloud- 
cuckoo-land—a mirage that will disappear on closer approach. The Bishop 
of Johannesburg wrote of the “new look” as “the most fantastic excursion 
into make-believe in this generation.” Alan Paton, the head of the Liberal 
Party, declared: ‘There is no land for it, no money for it, no time for it, 
no will for it.” Whatever the world may say, Verwoerd will create his 
Bantustans and maintain them or fall in the attempt. “Power,” said 
Béranger, “is a bell which prevents those who set it pealing from hearing 
any other sound.” Verwoerd has closed his ears to all arguments against. 
his scheme. He has made up his mind that the majority of the Whites in 
South Africa will support him rather than run the risk of a multi-racial - 
society. He believes that ultimately the bulk of the Natives will see that 
they would have more opportunities for advancement within the Bantustans 
than outside them. 


Physically and mentally Verwoerd has the attributes of a leader. A 
broad-chested man standing over six feet in his socks, he has a shock of 
silver-grey hair and icy-blue eyes. He looks younger than his years and 
gives the impression of abounding energy. He can work 12 hours a day and 
never takes a holiday. Somebody once asked him if he ever suffered from 
the consequences of strain and worry. “No,” he replied, “I do not have 
the nagging doubt of ever wondering whether perhaps I was wrong.” 
When from all over the world there came protests from educational bodies 
against his policy of barring non-Whites from White universities he said 
publicly that he had “thrown them all into the waste-paper basket.” His 
political opponents accuse him of arrogance and of holding Parliament in 
contempt. His secret ambition is said to be to become the first President 
of the South African Republic. If it is, there is every likelihood that he 
will realize it. 


~ Afrikanerdom sees that the time needs a leader. But he must be a leader 
with a mind cast in the Calvinistic mould. The Afrikaner believes that the 
Supreme Being has placed him in South Africa for a divine purpose and 
that he must strive to fulfil it even though he may go under in the struggle. 
The Afrikaner’s philosophy of life can face ultimate defeat rather than 
abandon the course which a Higher Hand has set for him. Verwoerd 
moves in that faith. He believes that Providence has set him at the head 
of the Afrikaner people at a time when they are in peril of being submerged 
by the Black ocean around them. The responsibility does not daunt him. 
It stiffens his resolve. He has a blue-print for a national structure designed 
to accommodate all races peacefully—the Whites housed in the main build- 
ing and the Blacks living contentedly in an annexe, and is certain that his 
policy is the only one that can meet successfully the situation. So he will 
make no concessions. Once more, and for the last time, and whatever 
happens, the Afrikaners must make their stand. Even now he is forming 
the laager. 


Johannesburg. L. E. NEAME 
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N July 17, 1958, Indonesian Government forces entered Tondano 

in the Northern Celebes, the principal remaining stronghold of the 

Government of the “Revolutionary Republic of Indonesia” which 
had been proclaimed in Padang, Central Sumatra, on February 15, 1958. 
Press and political circles in Djakarta marked the occasion by observing 
that the central government was now about to enter into a new relationship 
with the restive outer provinces of the country on a basis of equality and 
mutual prosperity. As if to emphasize the nation’s “fresh start” a re- 
shuffling of the present cabinet led by Premier Djuanda had taken place 
about three weeks before, perhaps the most noteworthy features of which 
were the elimination of the Minister of Trade, Sunardjo (who had borne 
the brunt of popular criticisms of the failure of the Government’s rice 
distributing system), and the appointment of Colonel Suprajogi, a close 
associate of the Army Chief of Staff, to a newly created Ministry of 
Economic Stabilization. The latter move was interpreted to mean that 
military control over Indonesia’s economic policies had been strengthened 
further, and that the illegal barter trade in the rebellious provinces which 
the Djuanda cabinet had vainly attempted to stop in the past would now 
be actively combated by the army’s territorial commands. With the return 
of a special government mission headed by Vice-Premier Hardi to the 
former rebellious areas in Central Sumatra, Mr. Djuanda declared the 
Government now to be able to direct the country out of the mire of 
political disunity and economic stagnation in which it had fallen ever since 
the first outbreak of provincial rebellions in December, 1956. 

The Premier’s confidence will stand him in good stead, for formidable 
problems confront the Government and few real solutions appear to be 
available at present. For one thing the military phase of the recent pro- 
vincial rebellions is far from being a thing of the past. On the contrary, 
since the capture of the rebel strongholds of Padang and Bukittinggi, in 
Central Sumatra, in April and May, guerilla activity in the area and along 
the east coast of the island has been stepped up. The region around the 
oil installations of the California-Texas Corporation in Duri, Minas and 
Pakanbaru, is heavily infiltrated by rebel remnants, which threaten com- 
munication with the coast. In Tapanuli, and in and about the city of 
Medan, on the east coast of Sumatra, sporadic fighting continues, and the 
general insecurity in this section, which is aggravated by internal conflicts 
within the military command of the area, and by political tensions between 
ethnic groups of the population, has considerably affected the production of 
rubber and other estate crops. One British estate here, Harrison’s and 
Crossfield’s, recently reported a loss of more than four million rupiah 
(about £80,000) because of rebel depradations. Moreover, there is growing 
evidence that rebel guerillas are making common cause with other dissident 
groups in Indonesia, such as the bands of Muslim extremists, which have 
been battling the Government for more than seven years. 

Perhaps most dangerous of all for the Government is the fact that 
principal rebel leaders are still at large and seem to be well supplied with 
funds. The possibility that they will be able to foment further disorders 
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is therefore good. Indonesia is getting too many such centres of the 
disaffected and rebellious for its own good, not the least because they keep 
alive the continuous rumours and suspicions of conspiracies and subversive 
activities, and so tend to divert the Government’s attention from the real 
sources of political and economic instability of which rebel activity is but 
the reflection. In his lengthy explanatory statement to the Indonesian 
Parliament on July 4. Premier Djuanda, for example, had much to say 
of the subversive activities of Zulkifli Lubis, a disaffected Indonesian army 
officer who had attempted a coup in November, 1956, and according to 
Djakarta also masterminded the attempt to assassinate President Sukarno 
in Tjikini (Djakarta) in November, 1957, and aided in the revolutionary 
movement in Sumatra three months later. Mr. Djuanda went into much 
detail about the illegal barter trade, terrorism and ‘‘foreign subversive 
implications” of Lubis’ activities, thus duly corroborating the confessioris 
of the accused implicated in the Tjikini affair. But the Premier had little 
to say about the economic grievances in the provinces, nor did he vouchsafe 
any details about how the Government intends to meet pressing provincial 
demands. 

The principal reason for the antagonism in the provinces toward the 
Central Government is economic, and it basically involves the question 
of local financial autonomy. Many provinces, particularly those in Sumatra 
and Celebes, are the principal producers of petroleum, rubber and copra, 
the chief foreign exchange earners of the national Indonesian economy, 
but the provinces feel that Djakarta is not remitting an adequate share of 
the provincial earnings for local development, indeed, that the National 
Government has been gravely remiss in providing necessary public services 
(like schools, roads and medical care) to the outlying areas. The Djuanda 
Government has now effected a new distribution scheme of tax and 
exchange earnings, allowing provinces to keep a larger percentage for local 
use, while it has also acceded to demands of other areas for greater public 
administrative autonomy. But, as Mr. Djuanda has pointed out, “Indonesia 
‘has plus as well as minus areas,” its national economy being so structured 
that some deficit regions require financial assistance from Djakarta, that 
is from those areas with surpluses of funds. Thus, for example, whether 
wealthy South Sumatra is willing to see its earnings used in part for the 
` benefit of the impoverished Eastern Lesser Sunda islands remains, in view 
of the still potent feelings of ethnic separatism in the provinces, to be seen. 

Perhaps more serious is the grave over-all deterioration of the Indonesian 
economy in the past two years of political instability. The unrest in the 
provinces has gravely interfered with the production of Indonesia’s principal 
exports, while at the same time diminishing foreign exchange reserves and 
the increased costs of government maintenance and security have aggravated 
the budget deficits and the debilitating inflationary pressures. Indonesia’s in- 
ternational trade operations in 1957 resulted in a net decrease of foreign 
exchange reserves of about 700 million rupiah. The largest cash deficit in 
the Government’s history, namely 5.8 billion rupiah, occurred in 1957, 
and the money supply in that year alone increased by 41 per cent to 18.9 
billion rupiah. The downward trend in the production of high quality estate 
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rubber, evident since 1953, continued through 1957, and the nearly ten per 
cent drop in the world rubber price in the past year has adversely affected 
the whole Indonesian export economy. While oil production has remained 
fairly constant, and production of such lesser exports as tea, coffee and 
sugar even showed improvements over the preceding year, 1957 output 
of tin, coal and bauxite all fell steeply. To the political instability as a 
major reason for this unsatisfactory production picture must be added the 
continuing labour unrest, the difficulties in improving production processes, 
and the absence of a clear Government policy in economic development. 
„Meanwhile inexorable population pressure (an increase of about 1.5 million 
people annually to be added to the present total population of nearly 
84 million) compels the Government to use its earnings for the import 
of rice. Though some effort has been made to increase the production of 
this, Indonesia’s most important staple, since 1951 the country has had 
to import some 800,000 tons each year. Commenting on this figure, Vice- 
Premier Dr. J. Leimena has recently declared that it is “deeply humilitat- 
ing” for the Indonesian people with their rich land and water resources 
to have to import their food from other countries. But in this, as in so 
many other economic fields, far greater care in planning and in co-ordination 
of effort than is now visible is necessary. 

The end of the rebellion has brought about an extremely fluid political 
situation. The Masjumi (Muslim Federation) Party, the chief anti- 
Communist organization, has been greatly compromised, because some of 
its leaders joined the Sumatra rebels, while the National Indonesian Party 
—the principal support of the Djuanda Government—has recently dis- 
sociated itself from its working agreement with the Communists. The 
conservative Muslim Teachers’ Party harbours elements increasingly critical 
of some of the Djuanda cabinet’s policies, and the recent cabinet shuffle 
is believed to have in part resulted from this party’s demands. In some 
of the lesser organizations supporting the Government there has been 
opposition to the cabinet’s precipitate recognition of the new Iraqi revolu- 
tionary government. All this seems to suggest that—politically at any rate— 
the present Government has not come through the rebellion unscathed. 
Under the prevailing state of emergency the Army’s political power has 
steadily increased, while the controversial extra-Constitutional National 
Council, the chief task of which is to “advise” the cabinet, similarly restricts 
Mr. Djuanda’s authority. Thus, “muddling through” may well remain 
Djuanda’s watchword. Influential political figures, among them former 
Vice-President Hatta and the Sultan of Djokjakarta, continue to be hostile 
to the Government, and together with the not inconsiderable number of 
gifted and able political figures who sympathized with the Sumatra 
rebellion, they compel the Indonesian ship of State to chart its perilous 
course with a divided crew. Yet, perhaps at no time in its decade-long 
existence as a national State has Indonesia required unanimity in leadership 
and clarity of developmental goals as badly as it does now. Rebellion’s 
end in Indonesia has underscored the grave national problems that remain. 

Justus M. VAN DER KROEF 
University of Bridgeport, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
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N the past few years Soviet leaders have published some information 
about the international Communist movement and its main components. 
Though it lacks the completeness of detail given in the early days of 

the Comintern, it is a welcome change from the notorious paucity of 
statistical material of the Jate Stalin era. The data cover the number of 
Communist Parties, the conditions under which they work, their over-all 
membership and the numerical strength of their most important branches. 
They also give, indirectly at least, some indication of the impact of 
Khrushchev’s disclosures about Stalin and the Hungarian revolution on party 
members and electoral supporters in the free world. Finally, the recent 
twenty-first congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union throws 
light on the status of the various Communist Parties in Moscow. 

According to Khrushchev Communist Parties are operating in 83 
countries compared with 76 in 1957. The increase is due to the recent 
formation of several Communist Parties in Latin America, where the 
Communists boast “every Latin American country now has its own Com- 
munist Party.” In addition, a representative of the Communist Party of 
_ Northern Ireland made his appearance at the Twenty-first Congress, which 

was greeted, amongst others, by the Irish Workers’ League. This body is 
the leading Communist front organization in the Irish Republic. Lastly, 
the Communist Party of Syria-Lebanon, which used to cater for the two 
republics, has been split and delegates of both the Syrian and Lebanese 
Communists addressed separately the congress in Moscow. Of the 83 
Communist Parties, 12, excluding the Communist League of Yugoslavia, 
are in power. Of the remainder over 30 are illegal and have, on the whole, 
a low membership. Recent events in Irak and some of the Latin American 
republics show, however, that the illegal Communist Parties are capable 
of rapid expansion, once the ban on their activities is removed. 

The most recent figure for the over-all Communist membership was 

- provided by Khrushchev at the twenty-first congress of the Communist Party | 
of the Soviet Union. He claimed that “‘their membership adds up to more 
than 33 million people,” compared with “‘over 33 million” in 1957. The 
apparent levelling-off of the over-all Communist membership in the past 
few years may be attributed to the purges in several East European parties, 
to the steady decline of Communist strength in some parts of the world, 
and to the fact that the figure for 1957 explicitly included Marshal Tito’s 
Communist League of Yugoslavia with over 700,000 members. His leader- 
ship and policies were attacked in the Soviet world after the publication 
of the new programme of the Communist League of Yugoslavia in the 
spring of 1958. 

The 33 million organized Communists are unevenly distributed. The 
bulk is concentrated in the Communist countries, with China and the 
USSR providing over 21 million members, while the satellites supply about 
eight million. Approximately four million party members live in non- 
Communist countries, with almost half of them in Western Europe. The 

` Communist Parties West of the Iron Curtain may be divided into two major 
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groups, according to the degree of popular support they enjoy. The first 
consists of five Communist Parties (Finland, France, Greece, Iceland and 
Italy), which have been able to maintain their hold over a sizable section 
of the electorate. In each case they command a poll of about a fifth or 
more of the total, though party membership has declined in the past few 
years and seems to be still sinking. The second group covers the rest of 
Western Europe, where the Communists have been losing popular support 
and influence in the trade union movement since the beginning of the Cold 
War. The same trend is noticeable in Australia, Canada and New Zealand, 
where the Communist Parties failed to win even one per cent of the votes 
cast in the most recent general elections. 

Their successive failures in the most advanced parts of the free world 
have been compensated by their successes elsewhere. On balance they have 
gained ground in Asia since Mao Tse-tung came to power in China. Their 
greatest successes were achieved in India and Indonesia, where party 
membership has increased rapidly. 


India Indonesia 
1942 sed ae 9,000 1945 fics i 3,000 
1954 ae or 100,000 1955 ii bey 500,000 
1959 ... ‘nearly 300,000” 1959 fe ... 1,500,000 


Today the Indonesian Communist Party bids fair to supplant the Italian 
as the largest outside the Iron Curtain. The growth of membership was 
accompanied by electoral successes. In the most recent general elections in 
India and Indonesia the Communists polled over 17 million votes compared 
with over 14 million in Western Europe. Their Japanese comrades, on the 
other hand, failed to make similar headway. The percentage of votes for 
Communist candidates rose only slightly from 1.9 in 1953 to 2.5 in 1958, 
compared with 9.7 in 1949, 


An outline of the hierarchy of the world Communist movement appeared 
in the course of the twenty-first congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. In welcoming the 72 foreign Communist delegations Khrush- 
chev began by referring to the Communist Parties which are in power today. 
His first greetings were extended to the Communist Party of China and 
Chou En-Lai. He then cited the remaining delegations, beginning with 
Gomulka and mentioning Ulbricht and Novotny before Kadar and Hoxha, 
while the veteran Indochinese leader Ho Chi-mingh was greeted before the 
North Korean and Outer Mongolian delegates. As when celebrating the 
fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution in Moscow, the Italian 
and French delegations were again greeted before those of Indonesia, India, 
Finland, etc., not to mention the envoys representing the American, British 
and West German parties. In all Khrushchev mentioned by name the leaders 
of 34 delegations from the non-Communist world. No individual welcome 
was extended to the leaders of 22 Communist Party delegations. Most of 
these represented parties which are illegal or considered too insignificant 
(like Luxembourg), while five delegations were not even mentioned by 
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name. It is possible that the Egyptian Communist Party, which has been 
suffering from teething troubles for some time, falls into this category. Such 
was the order of precedence of those whom Khrushchev addressed collec- 
tively as ‘‘our dear guests.” 

IvAN AVAKUMOVIC 
University of Manitoba. 


VOLTAIRE IN ENGLAND—III 


T is characteristic of Voltaire’s interest not only in religious liberty but 
in religion itself that the first seven of the 24 Lettres Philosophiques 
sur les Anglais, the most influential book on England ever written by 

a foreigner, are devoted to the sects. His preference is for the Quakers, 
proclaimed not only by giving them pride of place but by allotting them 
an amount of space disproportionate to their limited numbers. Though 
temperamentally there was a gulf between the sharp-tongued satirist who 
delighted in a fight and the quiet citizens who abhorred every form of strife, 
there was a sufficient area of ideological agreement to win for them an 
abiding place in his heart. Reared among the intrigues and frivolities of 
Parisian society, he was deeply impressed by their simplicity and integrity, 
the shining example they set of good citizenship, and their steadfast fidelity 
to the Sermon on the Mount. Though a militant foe of the Roman Church 
he was at all times an unreserved admirer of the moral teaching of Christ. 
Knowing a good man when he found him, he respected people better 
than himself. The Quakers appealed to his mind and heart because they 
appeared to be the most Christian, perhaps the only truly Christian, 
community in the world. 

The book opens with a visit to Andrew Pitt, a retired merchant in 
Hampstead, whom he describes as one of the best known English Quakers. 
“He was a hale and hearty old man who had never been ill because he 
had never known the passions of intemperance. Never have I seen anyone 
with a nobler or more engaging air. Friend, he began, I see you are a 
foreigner. If I can be of use you have only to speak.” His object, explained 
Voltaire, was to seek instruction in his host’s religion, though the answers . 
to most of the questions were known to him in advance. 

Voltaire : Have you been baptised? 

Pitt : No. 

Voltaire: So you are not Christians? 

Pitt: We are. but we don’t believe Christianity consists in sprinkling 
water over the head. We condemn no one for performing the 
ceremony, but we believe that those who profess a religion of the spirit 
should abstain from Jewish ceremonies. 

Voltaire: What about Communion? ; 

Pitt ; All we have is the communion of hearts. Sacraments are of human 
invention. You should read Robert Barclay’s exposition of our faith. 

The conversation then turned to certain customs which differentiated 
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the Quakers from other sects, such as their special attire, their refusal to 
remove their hats in any company or to take an oath, and their use of the 
second person singular in addressing their fellows. Above all, they never 
went to war. “Not because we fear death; but because we are neither 
wolves, nor tigers nor dogs but men and Christians. God who has com- 
manded us to love our enemies cannot wish us to cross the sea and cut 
the throats of our brothers.” 

On the following Sunday Pitt accompanied his visitor to a meeting near 
the Monument, where they found about 400 men and 300 women assembled 
in profound silence. The silence lasted a quarter of an hour after which a 
member rose and poured forth a medley of nonsense, supposed to derive 
from the gospel, of which, in Voltaire’s belief, neither the speaker nor his 
hearers understood a word. How could sensible people tolerate such 
follies? he inquired as they left. 

Pitt : It is the only way of discovering if the speaker is inspired. In case 
of doubt we listen patiently. We also permit our women to speak and 
often two or three are inspired at the same time. 

Voltaire : So you don’t have priests? 

Pitt: No, and we get along quite well. We don’t pay men in black 
garments to succour the poor, bury the dead, and preach to the faith- 
ful. These occupations are too sacred to be discharged by other 
people. 

In his third and fourth letter Voltaire describes the origin and spread 
of the movement as mirrored in the career of George Fox and William 
Penn. 

In contrast to the Quakers, whose ideology and way of life—with the 
exception of the boredom of the meeting house—appealed to some of his 
deepest feelings, the author’s treatment of the Church of England, or, as 
he calls it, the Anglican religion, is perfunctory and contemptuous. 
“England is the land of sects. An Englishman, being a free man, chooses 
his own road to heaven. Yet their real religion, that in which one gets 
on, is the sect of Episcopalians.” The monopoly of official posts by its 
members had led to the conversion of so many nonconformists that only 
about five per cent of the nation was outside the fold. From the Catholics 
it had retained the scrupulous observance of the collection of tithes and 
the pious ambition to-be the master, for every country vicar desired to be 
a pope. They also encouraged their flocks in holy zeal against noncon- 
formists; yet religious passions had ended with the civil wars, and even 
under Tory rule at the close of the reign of Anne there had been nothing 
worse than the breaking of a few chapel windows. The morals of the clergy 
were better than in France because they were educated at Oxford and 
Cambridge, far from the corruption of the capital, and most of them were 
married. 

The notice of the other leading sects is equally brief. The Presbyterians, 
supreme in Scotland, were rigid Sabbatarians. Though the ministers of 
different denominations detested each other as much as a Jansenist detested 
a Jesuit, they all lived in peace. “At the London Bourse you will see Jews, 
Moslems and Christians doing business together as if they were all of the 
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same faith. If there were only one religion there would be a danger of 
despotism; if there were two they would cut each other’s throats; since 
there are thirty they live in peace and happiness.” The author concludes 
his survey of religion by an appreciative notice of the recent revival of 
Unitarianism. 

Passing from religion to politics, he remarks that whereas civil war in 
Rome led to despotism, in England it created liberty. ““The English nation 
alone has succeeded in limiting the power of kings by resisting them. By 
a series of efforts it has established this wise government in which the 
prince, with unlimited power to do good, is prevented from doing harm, 
where Lords are grandees without insolence and without vassals, and. 
where the people take part in the government without confusion. The two 
Houses are the arbiters of the nation, the King the super-arbiter.”” The 
establishment of liberty had cost a sea of blood, but it was worth the price. 
Other countries had shed more blood but merely increased their chains. 
In the English civil war the King had unleashed the tempest by continuing 
to be the master of the nation of which he is only the first pilot. With 
Magna Carta as a good start the system of mixed government had been 
gradually evolved. The power of the House of Commons was increasing 
from day to day. The Law Courts dealt out equal justice to all classes, 
and everyone paid the taxes sanctioned by Parliament. In this eulogy of 
limited monarchy the author was addressing himself to the French at least 
as much as to British readers, his advice anticipating the recommendations 
of Montesquieu a few years later. 

Voltaire admired no less the sensible attitude to the business world. 
Alone among the nations the English had begun as warriors and ended as 
merchants. Younger sons of a peer went into business; a younger brother 
of the Minister Lord Townsend was in the City, and when Harley was 
Queen Anne’s chief adviser his brother had a post in Aleppo. This attitude 
was unintelligible in Germany where every member of an old family bore 
the princely title and lived apart from the common herd, or in France 
where any member of an old family could be a Marquis if he had money 
to spare, and where the merchant had become so used to contempt that he 
was stupid enough to blush for his social inferiority. ‘‘Who is the most 
useful to the state, the well powdered seigneur who knows the precise hour 
when the King gets up and goes to bed, and gives himself airs while playing 
the part of a slave in the ante-chamber of a Minister; or a merchant who 
enriches his country, issues orders from his office to Surat and Cairo, and 
contributes to the happiness of the world? A further example of the sense 
of the islanders was the practice of inoculation against smallpox. 

Voltaire found even more to praise in the sphere of philosophy and 
science, and a series of Letters pays eloquent homage to Bacon, Locke 
and Newton. Recently the old question had come up in conversation 
who was the greatest of men—Alexander, Caesar, Tamerlane or Cromwell. 
Someone said Newton, and he was right. “It is to him who dominates our 
minds by the force of truth, not to him who makes slaves by violent means:, 
to him who knows the universe, not to him who disfigures it, that we owe 
tespect.”’ Bacon, the father of experimental philosophy, had banished the 
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absurdities of the Schoolmen. Locke, the wisest of men, had approached 
the study of the mind without presuppositions, observing the stages of its 
development, concluding that all our ideas came through our senses, never 
pretending to know all the answers. To Newton and his disciples he 
devotes far more space than to any other individual, and he was to compile 
a substantial treatise on his work after his return to France. 

However much a philosophe he had become, Voltaire remained primarily 
a man of letters, and in his survey of England he keeps literature, on which 
he could speak with the greatest authority, for the closing chapters. 
Beginning with tragedy he delivers an unenthusiastic verdict on Shakes- 
peare: “The English take him for a Sophocles, and he made the theatre. 
He possessed a powerful and creative genius, true to nature and rising to 
the sublime, but without the slightest spark of good taste or acquaintance 
with the rules. Indeed his merits revived the theatre. There are fine scenes, 
portions so great and so terrible in these monstrous farces called tragedies 
that his plays continue to be acted with great success. Time, the only 
arbiter of reputations, finally renders his faults respectable. Most of his 
odd and gigantic ideas now after two centuries pass for sublime. Nearly 
all modern authors try to imitate him, but their failure proves him 
inimitable.” Dryden was almost as reckless in his disregard of rules and 
probability, and indeed it almost seemed as if human nature was made in 
England in a different mould. Addison was the first to write a “reason- 
able” tragedy, though his Cato possessed other qualities besides reason— 
a masculine elegance and energy in the tradition of Corneille, though dis- 
figured by a good deal of the irrelevance and confusion apparently in- 
separable from the English stage. Since Addison, plays had become more 
correct. In some ways comedy as practised by the Restoration dramatists, 
above all Rochester and Congreve, seemed to Voltaire a more natural 
vehicle of the English wit and genius, though none of them had reached 
the stature of Moliére. In poetry he admired the rude vigour of Hudibras 
and above all the polished perfection of Pope, whose Essay on Man is 
described as the most didactic, the most useful and the most sublime poem 
in any language, though there was nothing original in its philosophy. 

No other country of the time could have given Voltaire so much to see 
and to hear, to admire and to wish for France. Arriving homme de lettres, 
- he departed a philosophe and a good European. If the whole picture 
strikes modern readers as a little too couleur de rose we must remember 
that his main purpose was to “sell” England to his countrymen. 

G. P. Goocu 


EUROPE AT SIXES AND SEVENS 


HE Seventeen, the Six, the Eleven, and now the Seven and (by sub- 

- traction) the Other Four. These are the terms that one must be able 

to handle, with the familiarity of an Englishman discussing the relative 
merits of the various Anglo-Saxon team games, in order to talk about the 
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current process of European economic integration—and they are apt to be 
equally meaningless to the uninitiated. Yet it is even more vital for us and 
for Europeans that the right economic team be chosen than it is for the 
most earnest visitor to Britain to learn the difference between an Eight, 
an Eleven and a Fifteen. 


The Seventeen are well enough known. They have played together since 
1948 in the colours of OEEC, which has achieved a. steady reduction in 
quantitative restrictions on trade amongst its members. It has now 
succeeded in freeing 90 per cent of trade from quotas (admittedly on the 
basis of 1947 figures so that some products which have grown in importance 
since then are still considerably restricted) and cannot make much further 
headway. Any further progress amongst the Seventeen must involve 
reductions in customs duties too, and under the Rules of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) this is permissible only within a 
“free trade area” or a “‘customs union” whose members are committed to 
the abolition of all restrictions on trade within a given period. The Six 
are, of course, France, Federal Germany, Italy and the three Benelux 
countries, who set out to achieve closer political union than the Council 
of Europe offered them. From the success of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (integration in one sector) and the failure of the European Defence 
Community they learnt that the first steps towards political integration must 
be in the economic field, and set up the Common Market, a customs union 
in which all internal restrictions on trade are to be abolished and a common 
external tariff established over a period of 12 to 15 years. 


Then there were the Other Six, the other industrialized countries of 
OEEC, who, mainly because of its avowed political implications, were either 
unable (Austria, because of her Peace Treaty) or unwilling (the United 
Kingdom, Switzerland and the three Scandinavian countries) to join the 
Common Market. They were anxious however not to miss the advantages 
to be had from a wide free trade bloc, and also not to be excluded from 
the market of 160 million consumers which the Six were creating. The 
Six, too, right from the start emphasized that the Common Market was 
not to be a closed bloc, but to contribute to the expansion of trade generally. 
Hence the negotiations for a Free Trade Area comprising all 17 OEEC 
countries, lasting from October, 1957, when the Inter-governmental Com- 
mittee was set up under Mr. Maudling until December, 1958, when they 
were finally broken off amid mutual recrimination by the British and the 
French. They broke down not because of technical difficulties—though 
there remained many to be solved—but because of disagreements on matters 
of principle, and above all over the question of whether members should 
surrender any part of their freedom to set their external tariffs. This the 
French considered essential to prevent deflection of trade—goods entering 
countries with high duties against them via low tariff countries—but the 
British and Swiss and others were not prepared to accept it. 

At the beginning of this year the first stage of the Common Market came 
into effect, involving a reduction of duties and an extension of quotas 
amongst the Six. The British and the Swiss in particular insist that this is 
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“discrimination” but the Six maintain that it is merely the “differentiation” 
which must inevitably occur with the setting up of a customs union in 
accordance with the Rules of GATT. Under a decision taken by their 
Council of Ministers last December the Six have extended to other OEEC 
countries some of the measures which they are applying amongst them- 
selves (though not the much-disputed clause by which quotas equivalent to 
three per cent of national production are to be opened where no quotas 
at all, or very small ones, existed before)-—but these extensions have not 
been reciprocated. 

The Six of the Common Market have been trying ever since December 
to work out joint proposals to put to the other Eleven as a basis for the 
revival of negotiations for a big Free Trade Area (or European Economic 
Association). The EEC Commission submitted a memorandum and now 
a Joint Committee of the Commission and the Council of Ministers is to 
try to find by the end of July a way of reconciling the fairly divergent views 
within the Six. Benelux want to extend to the Seventeen all the Rome 
Treaty measures, for the duration of the first stage (until January 1, 
1962) with the proviso that they can be revoked if no agreement is reached 
by then on a FTA of the Seventeen. France and Italy are more cautious 
and more demanding. Meanwhile it is against this background that the 
Other Six, joined by Portugal, are negotiating, largely on Swedish initiative, 
for the creation of a “little Free Trade Area” of the Seven. This is a 
scheme which the industrial federations of the Other Six examined earlier 
in the year and rejected as impracticable, but which the Governments have 
now taken up with varying degrees of enthusiasm. The economic arguments 
in favour of it are open to dispute—the Federation of British Industries, 
for example, is distinctly sceptical about the Government’s claim that it 
would mean a £150-200 million increase in British exports—and at all 
events the possible advantages are considerably less than those which would 
accrue to all concerned from a full-scale OEEC Free Trade Area. It is 
clearly a second best, and the Seven, like the Six, continue to assert that 
agreement amongst the Seventeen is essential. 

The crucial question then is whether this division into “Six” and “Sever” 
will contribute to that end. It has become fairly clear that the “little FTA” 
is conceived fundamentally as a means of bringing pressure to bear on the 
Six. It would be almost certain to cause a change in flows of trade at the 
expense of German and Dutch exports to the Scandinavian countries; and 
it is on this that the British and Swedish Governments—for all their outcry 
against ‘‘discrimination” a mere six months ago—would seem to be 
relying. ‘They expect that this will cause the Dutch and, above all, the 
Germans to put pressure on France—whose attitude is regarded as being ` 
the real obstacle to the conclusion of a free trade area agreement along the 
lines which the British have advocated. In the present political situation 
in Europe, however, the chances of Germany trying to influence France 
to make such a radical change—let alone of succeeding—are remote. As 
the British industrialists have realized, and the TUC also, the danger is 
that the Six will see in the “little Free Trade Area” another attempt to 
harm or split the Common Market, and be driven to re-assert their 
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solidarity and even to retaliate; and there can be no doubt of their strength 
in any “trade war”. Such a conflict between the Six and the Seven would 
be disastrous both economically, destroying all the hard-won gains of ten 
years of co-operation under OEEC, and politically, for the hostility which 
such economic disputes can arouse was only too clearly seen around 
Christmas. Moreover, even should no retaliation occur, there is little to 
show that as is being claimed it would be easier to negotiate a big FTA 
between two blocs: the Six have been having the utmost difficulty in 
finding a common position, and the Seven would probably find it as difficult. 
Nor should another point be neglected. Since the Club has 17 members, if 
it plays at Sixes and Sevens the four weakest members—-Greece, Turkey, 
Eire and Iceland—will have to watch from the towline. In a FTA of the 
Seventeen, on the other hand, they would almost certainly be assured of 
special trading provisions and, of what is most vital of all to them, 
an Investment Fund (similar to the European Investment Bank of the 
Common Market) by which their richer partners would help them to 
emerge from their economic backwardness by supplying the capital which 
they need. A FTA of Seven will leave them out altogether, for under 
GATT Rules it would be difficult for any trade concessions to be extended 
to the Other Four unless they were fully committed members of the FTA. 

The present situation is not a promising one. After limbering up for so 
long and so amicably under OEEC rules the Seventeen have become tem- 
peramental and split into two teams; it is time they studied in detail the 
facts of the situation—comparing their tariffs and isolating the real 
difficulties—and found a way of playing together as a team. The need 
has been made more imperative by the stand taken by the United States 
at the recent session of GATT in Geneva. The United States delegate let 
it be known quite clearly that now that the European countries have proved 
their economic health and strength by restoring convertibility there is no 
reason for their being allowed to go on making trade concessions limited 
to Europe under OEEC. The USA seems fairly certain to oppose any 
further freeing of European trade unless there is a firm commitment to the 
formation of a free trade area of a customs union as the GATT Rules 
require. If the fears of the British paper industry (and to a lesser extent 
of the watchmakers and machine tool manufacturers) can be overcome, 
and satisfactory special provisions made for the marketing of Danish 
agricultural produce and Norwegian fish, it is not unlikely that the Little 
Free Trade Area may materialize very rapidly, coming into effect by the 
end of the year. This would constitute a step in the direction of European 
_ economic—and eventually political—integration: but it would be a step 
` off the most direct and obvious path and one which would not be necessary 
at all if the larger stride to a European Economic Association of the 
Seventeen were boldly taken. Being at Sixes and Sevens is not a state to 
be chosen in haste if with a little determination something better can be 
attained in the best interests of all concerned 


J. ROBIN LAMBERT 
Luxembourg. 
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TRADE AND RUSSIA 


URING the past ten years, two main viewpoints have dominated 
thinking on the subject of trade with Russia. On the one hand, 
there have been those who contended that the Eastern European 

countries offer unlimited opportunities for our exports if we removed res- 
trictions on trade with that market. And, simultaneously, a second group 
of persons averred that the U.S.S.R. had declared war on the West in the 
economic sphere. In turn, they foresaw predatory dumping, aimed at 
crippling Western industries, as a major threat. Accordingly, they argued, 
the role of tariffs and quantitative controls was now comparable with that 
of the Spitfires in the 1940 Battle of Britain. Both these viewpoints, how- 
ever, may be riddled with criticism. 

On examining Soviet trade with the non-Communist world, the first point 
which must strike one is the upsurge which has occurred in the past few 
years. Indeed, as with Soviet aid to underdeveloped countries, this develop- 
ment reflects the change in policy which has been apparent since the death 
of Stalin. Yet to read into this too great a political significance would be 
quite wrong, for this growth is attributable primarily to two factors, neither 
of which has any deep underlying meaning. On the one hand, the autarchic 
policy of Stalin had resulted in foreign trade being depressed to an 
artificially low level. Hence, any relaxation inevitably resulted in a sharp 
upward swing in trade. And, on the other hand, increased buying and 
selling by the Russians has frequently evidenced a lack of balance in the 
Soviet economy, arising from a failure of their planning or a revision of 
the central plans. Recent examples of Russian sales of primary raw 
materials on the world markets which illustrate this include aluminium, 
soda ash and asbestos. In each case, following the disposal of them, it 
should be noted that the cry of “dumping” has been raised. Yet how one 
sets out to prove such a point it is difficult to see. What does one construe 
as being a “fair” market price in a country which has no open market? 
In passing, incidentally, it is significant to note that formerly the Eastern 
group of nations depended primarily upon the West for their supplies of 
aluminium. However, after the trade embargo was imposed on strategic 
exports in 1947, a powerful stimulus was given to the Communists to 
develop their own resources of the items affected and, amongst other things, 
aluminium production soared. Today, in consequence, one is confronted 
with this Alice-in-Wonderland situation of a Western embargo on the 
export of a commodity, concurrent with protests by the producers in the 
free world against Russian selling of it in their traditional markets! 

One other important point must also be considered in connection with 
the Soviets’ foreign trade. They have an acute balance of payments deficit 
with the Sterling Area, and the recognition of this affords the key to an 
understanding of much of their behaviour. Evidence that this is the case 
can be seen from a study of trade statistics, and it is reflected in the attitude 
of the Soviet leaders. Witness recent statements which they have made, 
and the growing interest which they are showing in the facilities available 
in the West for buying goods on credit. In a recent address to a luncheon 
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given by the British Council for the Promotion of Internationa] Trade, 
Mr. S. A. Skachkov, Chairman of the Soviet State Committee for Economic 
Relations with Foreign Countries, stated that the Soviet Union could 
double her trade with the United Kingdom in the next five years, if the 
United Kingdom wanted it. He added: 

“The Seven Year Plan is based on our own resources. But if the 
United Kingdom wants additional orders, beyond those paid for by 
Soviet exports, we are willing to place orders on credit. If you will give 
us credits, we will let you have the orders.” 

And it will be recalled that in the recent trade negotiations in Moscow, 
Sir David Eccles had to face the possibility that there would be a major 
break-down in the talks because of our reluctance to grant the Soviets the 
credits for which they were pressing. 

In fact, almost every year, since 1950, the Russians have found it 
necessary to dispose of around $200m. of gold for meeting net payments 
to the Western countries. Now, it is being asked: why cannot she dispose 
of more gold to cover her trade deficit, if her reserves of gold are as large 
as have been estimated? To this, several possible answers may be given. 
Possibly their gold reserves are smaller than had been estimated. Alterna- 
tively, it may be that the Russians are holding on to their gold in the hope 
that there will be an upward revaluation, which would bring them a large 
windfall gain. Yet again, and this may well be the most likely explanation, 
because the mines are located in remote areas where high wages must be 
paid to attract labour—there has been a move away from forced labour 
in recent years—the cost of gold production may be so high that it would 
be silly to sell it abroad at prices no higher than production costs, 
Accordingly, the recognition of this should entirely dispose of the myth 
of an unlimited market for Western exports to the Eastern bloc, and it 
further reveals how inadequately equipped the Russians are to embark 
upon policies of systematic dumping. Furthermore, when one studies in 
detail those instances in which the Soviets have made foreign sales, only to 
be followed by cries of dumping, the evidence invariably discloses that 
their actions have been prompted primarily by their desire to acquire 
sterling in order to enable themselves to fulfil their announced plans, such 
as for the establishment of a chemical industry and so forth. 

All this is not to try and discount entirely the view that Russian trade 
is influenced by political considerations. Up to a point, it undoubtedly is, 
Witness Russian buying of Icelandic cod, following the British embargo on 
fish imports from that small country. There, unquestionably, the Russian 
motive was to weaken the value of the island as a N.A.T.O. base. Usually, 
though, where Russian buying is influenced by political motives, the reason 
is often of a nature quite different from that which finds currency in this 
country. For example, South African wool is purchased in preference to 
Australian because of a diplomatic breach between the two countries. 
Or again, imports of cotton from Egypt may appear to have been prompted 
by political motives when, in fact, the move can be shown to have been 
prompted by economic considerations. Russian cotton can be sold abroad 
and sterling earned while, simultaneously, a better quality cotton could 
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be obtained from Egypt in return for conventional arms, of which the 
Russians had ample supplies. In short, while political motivation can 
never be wholly discounted in Russia’s foreign dealings, more has been 
read into it than the evidence warrants. As regards the future, the trend 
appears to suggest that Soviet trade policy will be dominated primarily by 
their desire to outstrip the Americans in productive power and standards 
of living. Communism’s appeal to underdeveloped countries would be 
much greater if this were achieved than if aid were given. Similarly, the 
more powerful the Soviet economic machine, the better fitted are the 
Russians to inflict their will upon the West. Faced, then, with this 
challenge to strengthen their internal economy, the Communists are ill- 
equipped to engage in trade wars. Rather their objective at this stage will 
remain the securing of credits to enable them to buy new capital equipment. 
Lynpon H. Jones 


THOUGHTS ON THE SESSION 


N the session now ending there have been few issues that have caused 
ll strong party controversy. There was a Finance Bill which reflected 
the improved state of the nation’s economy and so aroused no strong 
controversy. There was a Town and Country Planning Bill which was so 
complicated that only lawyers and experts could understand it. There have 
also been issues raised which have not been strictly on party lines, but 
nevertheless have been of some considerable importance. For instance, there 
has been a Bill on Street Offences, another on Obscene Publications, one 
on Legitimacy, and another on Mental Health. These matters seem to be 
coming more to the front now. They concern the more intimate parts of 
our lives which are not controlled by party principles or loyalties. They 
raise questions as to whether action should be taken to protect the public 
from the nuisance of witnessing solicitation in the streets, or whether this 
ancient profession is something about which it would be ineffective to 
legislate anyway. One wonders whether this sort of question is going to 
become more and more important in future. Many social problems have 
been largely solved over the last two decades. There is no longer chronic 
mass unemployment; wealth is more evenly distributed. Many industries 
have been brought under public control and the Conservatives have not 
seriously interfered with this. Yet crime is increasing and we do not seem 
to know why. When we discussed the Mental Health Bill many of us felt 
and argued that this was merely the fringe of the problem of how to use 
modern science and psychiatry to deal with mental troubles. 

The work of the House of Commons is only partly concerned with new 
laws. A large and quite as important a part is the work of approving the 
estimates for the departments and then raising the money for them. 
Important, if inclusive, debates have taken place this session on the 
nationalized industries arising out of Supply days chosen by the Opposition. 
The unsatisfactory state of the nationalized industries frequently came up 
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for discussion. The Conservative side was inclined to use it as an argument 
for not extending nationalization, while the Labour Opposition, rather 
hesitatingly at first but now quite definitely, is beginning to realize that 
some new relationship is required between the State and the nationalized 
industries. One cannot give directions to those industries and then refuse 
them money for development or repudiate responsibility for their finances. 
That however is a question which the new Parliament will have to deal with. 

Another matter which has affected the work of the session and indeed 
of the preceding two, was the legislation connected in part at least with 
the Franks Report. It is very much in keeping with Conservative philosophy 
to get rid of restrictions on the activities and rights of the private citizen, 
many of which had crept in under war-time conditions. The first step in 
this direction was undertaken in the partial lifting of rent restrictions. The 
Labour Opposition, which cannot oppose greater freedom of the citizen, 
although its philosophy favours State direction of the national economy, 
saw in this measure of relaxing rent restriction on certain types of houses 
a strengthening of the landlord as against the tenant and householder, and 
reacted accordingly. In the process it committed itself to wholesale muni- 
cipalization of the rented houses, a policy which is likely to become like a 
tin can tied to a dog’s tail in future! But other liberalizing measures have 
commanded more general assent, such as the new Landlord and Tenant 
Act which brings agricultural tenants’ rights and conditions of land holding 
more up to date. The Town and Country Planning Act of this session 
was also not opposed by the Labour Opposition because it was seen to be 
unfair to tie a landlord to the 1947 value of land to be requisitioned for 
public purposes, while leaving him free to get what he could if it was sold 
privately. 

The most noticeable feature of this Parliament, which was fully reflected 
in this last session, was the increase of prestige of the Prime Minister over 
his own party and even over a large part of the House. The Conservatives 
were brought to their “all-time low” by Sir Anthony Eden in the winter of 
1956-57 with the Suez disaster. Whatever Mr. Macmillan’s private view 
may have been about this disgraceful affair, he has certainly managed to 
extricate his party from its worst consequences. While presenting a firm 
front against the petty Imperialist Nasser, he has managed to co-operate 
with the United Nations to re-establish some confidence again in Great 
Britain. He has carried this on in the recent session by taking the initiative 
in his visit to Russia. He chose his time well. The activity of the United 
States in international affairs was crippled by Mr. Dulles’ fatal illness. 
Mr. Macmillan’s action in making contact with Mr. Khrushchev, while at 
the same time not getting out of step with America, was generally recognized 
in the House. He has been seconded by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd whose stock 
after Suez was down to nil, but who by patience and hard work has gone a 
long way to re-establish himself. There has been no demonstration against 
him this session as there was in previous ones. 

The same favourable comment on the Prime Minister and his Govern- 
ment does not apply to its policy over disarmament and the problem 
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of the H-bomb. Here the initiative has passed to the Labour Opposition. 
The Colonel Blimp element in the Conservative Party has been strong 
enough to prevent any new thinking on this and kindred subjects. The 
result has been that, though some Conservative backbenchers might have 
liked to have been more enterprising in new ideas, the party as a whole 
has merely stood still on this issue. This is serious because in the absence 
of a firm Government lead there is always a danger that a section of public 
opinion may get panicked into something akin to unilateral disarmament. 

Fortunately the Labour Opposition has jumped into the breach and 
with this has come the gradual ascendency of Mr. Gaitskell over his party. 
There is no doubt that his stature has grown steadily through the session. 
He commands the loyalty of the great majority of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. The latter has felt safer with a man like him, slow-moving, rational 
and firm on principles but ready to meet a new situation with modifications, 
than it has with Mr. Bevan in spite of his greater brilliance, but Jack of 
stability. It has been a great achievement to have got these two men to 
work together and credit is due to both. 

In this respect the Liberals, small in number though they are, have not 
been without influence. Mr. Grimond, too, has risen in stature and is 
now quite the most effective leader of the Liberals in Parliament for 
several decades. They have to some extent influenced Labour thinking over 
the H.bomb. The Liberal idea to abandon all atomic defence of the West 
to America has not been accepted by Labour, but a variant of this, namely 
to do so on condition that hitherto non-nuclear countries renounce the 
bomb, has been accepted but now has to run the gauntlet of the Trade 
Union and Labour Party Conferences. The Liberals have certainly done 
some advanced thinking on this subject in the last session, but they have 
not got the big battalions behind them in the shape of the Trade Union 
and Labour Party Conferences, which is the strength of the Labour 
Opposition but also the cause of its slowness in orientation. 

In the field of the Colonies and the Middle East the Government has 
had some success and some failures. There is no doubt that Mr. Lennox 
Boyd’s tenacity over Cyprus has borne fruit. The Parliamentary Labour 
Party did not come well out of it, having, through certain personal in- 
fluences, come too much under the influence of pro-Greek propaganda. 
On the other hand the Colonial Secretary was not firm enough with the 
Turks, who should have been discouraged earlier in their fantastic 
partition campaign. In retrospect, too, it seems that the air support given 
to Jordan in July last year was justified. Moreover in the colonial field 
Mr. Lennox Boyd has had his success in starting off the West Indian 
Federation, Malaya and Nigeria on the road to independence as loyal 
members of the Commonwealth. Any internal trouble there may be in 
Ghana is certainly not his fault. On the other hand he has made no progress 
towards a solution of our most difficult colonial problem in Kenya and 
Central Africa. This problem is on all fours with that of the French in 
Algeria, since both have European settlers and a majority African popula- 
tion. Until we have solved this we have no right to criticize the French. 
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The Hola affair and the Report of the Devlin Commission have occupied 
the last hours of this session and probably of this Parliament. It has left 
the Government in a weak position on the issue of colonial policy in this 
part of Africa. Many backbench Conservatives are deeply disturbed by it. 
It remains to be. seen how far the coming election will be influenced by 
what has happened. Although the average elector is indifferent to what 
goes on in Africa, a thinking portion of them have in the past influenced 
public opinion, which ‘can be very sensitive to questions of civic liberty 
and human rights. 

Against all this the Government can point to the record that it has 
temporarily at least stopped inflation by drastic fiscal action in 1957 and 
1958, and that our export trade and balance of payments position are 
better than they have been since the First World War. The Opposition, 
however, have been showing in the debates on the Budget that it was not 
necessary to put the nation on such a Procrustean bed to obtain the same 
results. They have particularly stressed the unwisdom of slashing capital 
investment- in the nationalized industries, particularly rail transport, over 
the last two years. But it remains to be seen whether these just criticisms 
will have much effect on that section of the electorate which is now earning 
well and is back in employment. 

Just before the end of the session the House of Commons debated the 
Report of the Select Committee on Procedure. It has for long been felt 
that the business of the House has been overshadowed by too much detailed 
discussion on subjects which in fact are left to experts. During the course 
of my parliamentary career I seem to remember that Budget debates and 
discussions on complicated Bills, understood only by lawyers and experts, 
are increasingly thinly attended. The House fills again quickly however as 
soon as a great issue arouses emotions of a general nature. The House 
discussed in the penultimate debate of this Parliament what it might do in 
the future. Could sections of the Finance Bill be sent up to a Standing 
Committee? Could specialist committees deal with and report to the whole 
House on Foreign and Colonial affairs? My own feeling is that parts of the 
Finance Bill could in future go upstairs and possibly detailed matters of - 
colonial administration could come before a specialist committee, as Indian 
affairs used to. But the debate showed that few members relished the idea 
of sending big issues of Foreign and Colonial affairs to be discussed by a 
Committee of the House, as is done in many foreign legislatures. This 
would tend to undermine the authority of the Executive and upset the 
delicate balance which has been evolved over the centuries between it 
and the Legislature. The House in the new Parliament may feel its way to a 
modification of our proceedings which at present tend to be choked by 
the complexities of our modern industrial and scientific age. This should 
leave more time for the discussion of human problems of a non-party nature 
which, as I indicated at the beginning of this article, seem increasingly to be 
demanding the attention of the Mother of Parliaments. These subjects 
are often now only adequately discussed by that humble but useful body, 
the House of Lords. M. Purips PRICE 
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A SWEDISH DIPLOMAT 


F the indictable makers of films in Hollywood and their imitators else- 
where who foist murder, rape and robbery on comatose millions in the 
queues of British cities ever choose or are forced to mend their ways, 

I offer a suitable substitute. Why not represent the decent glamour of the 
chanceries in leading capitals? Film-producers in a reformed industry could 
do worse than turn their lenses on the new doyen of the Corps Diplomatique. 
Mr. Gunnar Hagglof, for 11 years Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary from the kingdom of Sweden at the Court of St. James’s. 
None of the 70 or more foreign envoys in London looks the part better 
as he steps jauntily into a limousine in the testing Whitehall quadrangle 
outside the Foreign Office; none could make a more impressive speech 
for the Corps at a civic function under dazzling chandeliers; none is more 
meticulous in explaining correct protocol—over the turning down of a 
visiting card or the length of stay by an ambassadress visiting the wife of 
an established envoy. After his (brief) visit to a fellow ambassador’s 
glittering reception none could mistake Mr. Hagglof for anyone slse— 
the rich crop of distinguished greying hair, the correct lapels on the well 
cut but skilfully unostentatious English suit, the deep set but sadly pensive 
and uncommunicative eyes that betoken understanding of our restless, 
ruthless species, and, maybe, love of the arts. 

Mr. Hagglof was at first conscious of the handicap in representing a 
modest sized State at the former Mecca of diplomacy. But I doubt if 
America’s, Russia’s or France’s envoys command a greater army of close 
acquaintances in London’s ruling fountainhead of history. Friendship 
for 25 years with the Eden family, visits to and from the Macmillans and 
Gaitskells, allied to enormous, eclectic, thoughtful hospitality in the re- 
decorated, rebuilt and refurnished salons of Sweden’s breath-taking mansion 
in Portland Place, have raised Mr. Hagglof to the rank of prime recorder 
of the British scene and trends (rather different from the picture in our 
populars, morning and night). I would hesitate to suggest that any envoy 
at St. James’s is better informed about even the best kept political secrets 
of the day. Not long ago I asked when he had first heard something being 
discussed at the time in a “closed circuit.” He smilingly replied: “Years 
ago,” and added a sentence to convince the most sceptical that he knew. 
People like to speak to this quiet envoy with gracious voice, hands to please 
a sculptress, haunting eyes that ponder long. How does he spend holidays? 
I sense no safer guide to character. He spent four or five days in a steamer 
carrying iron ore from Antwerp to Narvik, scene of Hitler’s triumphant 
shock for the allies in 1940, while Chamberlain dreamily chattered that 
he had missed the bus. Hence to the tundra in northern Lappland, for 
walks with his son of 18, a college student in Stockholm. Abisko was 
the GHQ, and often in a 20 or 30 mile march they would not be disturbed 
by any other seeker of loneliness . . . “The mountains rise to 6,000 or 
7,000 feet and provide perhaps the best stretch of nature in Europe.” 

Hagglof comes of a banking family, knew Ivar Kreuger as a constant 
visitor at home, was “unfortunately born in 1904” and liked history at 
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school and in Berlin. After two and a half years as an officer in the 
artillery he sat for the Foreign Office examination, armed with a law degree 
from Upsala. Entry was not difficult—he was the sole candidate. The 
knowledge of French gained as a holidaying boy in Paris was useful in 
his first post; he loved the galleries (as he does now), the boulevardiers’ 
talk, the theatre, the films. Thirty-one years ago he settled in a house in 
Duchess Street, 200 yards or so from the Embassy in Portland Place, to 
describe Britain. Unlike most young diplomatists of our time, he regularly 
studied Parliament, and was “most impressed, yes, by Baldwin” rather 
than by Simon or Churchill, Lloyd George or Ramsay MacDonald. Next 
stop, Moscow, provided a major task—study for the Swedish defence 
system of the Soviet Union. The “closely knit diplomatic club” knew 
Molotov as accommodating, not forbidding, and Litvinov, English scholar, 
helpful and hospitable. In 1929 people, the audibles, saw Russia “very 
shaky, about to fall to pieces.” But the Swede, impressed by under- 
educated industrial leaders of vision and will, wrote differently after study 
of the car factories and the tractors off the line in Stalingrad. He said: 
“Russia will come back as a Great Power, thanks to the five-year plan, vast 
economy, great military strength.” His ambition was realized in 1933, 
and Sandler took him to Geneva “where everybody was fed up with Simon 
and Ramsay MacDonald.” He witnessed the League’s enthusiastic greetings 
for the new good-looking boy, well dressed, from the U.K., Anthony Eden. 
Eden took Robin Hankey as secretary on a tour of Sweden next year, and 
the friendship with their official escort, Hagglof, was cemented to this day. 
The Disarmament Conference chatter and intrigues at the League of 
Nations disappointed the idealist. He sought economics, entered this 
department in 1933, remained till 1945 as its head in the Foreign Office. 

With war arrived Hagglof’s fruitful, most important chapter. To survive 
economically (or anyhow) Sweden had to negotiate with the warring neigh- 
bours, to seek merciful interpretation of the British blockade, to seek 
consent for modest quotas with Germany. At 35 he was probably the 
youngest member of the (skilled) Per Albin Hansson Cabinet, a vice- 
minister for economic affairs. Submarines gaily sank ships, bombers light- 
heartedly attacked traffic on land and sea. Hagglof saw blacked-out Britain, 
Germany, the corners of Paris. The stay in the United States was agreeable, 
for he had previously met President Roosevelt in 1938 as a.d.c. to 
Sweden’s Crown Prince, now her sovereign. His comment is refreshing. 
“Roosevelt was one of the great men I have met, a good politician with 
a sense of order. History will, I think, rank him as one of the world’s 
best presidents.” Hitler and Goering returning from the air raid shelters 
“considered” Germany was opening a new world order, but Hagglof cut 
their supplies and quotas in the volume of trade (at our fierce insistence), 
Sweden also had her way over the demands for passage for Nazi troops to 
Norway, occupied since 1940. Goering thumped the table, Hitler did the 
usual monologue, and the Field Marshal shouted: “You, a deeply involved 
diplomat, do not understand the destiny of people like ours.” (Fortunately 
for Hagglof he did not, or did he?) Goering would leave the room for a 
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while and return a changed man, pleasantly saying: “Let us look at this 
in another way.” The apology seemed genuine. 

Belgium called at the time of Liberation, then a brief spell in Moscow, 
next, United Nations work till 1948. At 44 he was at St. James’s, throwing 
himself into cultural tasks, enjoyment of the unique trading relations of two 
countries that have exchanged envoys since 1561. As he marches up the 
Adam stairs of the Embassy the splendid medallions remind him of the 
long historical chain, the brief human interludes on the major canvas. 
There were 70 guests for the Hagglofs’ banquet during the State visit of 
Sweden’s sovereign. Anglo-Swedish business is worth millions a year. He 
presides over the committee responsible for advice on the translation of 
- Swedish books into English. Sweden buys British material of all kinds and 
in his time has secured about 600 aircraft for the services as well as 
extensive radar equipment. His book on economic warfare created a stir, 
to say the least, in Sweden, and several editions were sold of a political 
novel about “real people.” Avoiding war in 1940-1945? That, Hagglof 
told the Swedes, was 90 per cent good fortune. Once he read Tolstoy in 
the original (he fell at my fence with a Russian phrase or two), but at 
present concentrates on English, French, German and Swedish biographies. 
He reads also Italian works. What other evening occupations besides the 
parties, theatre, cinema? There is always the walk demanded by the 
young Irish setter—‘‘who keeps me running.” Useful no doubt with five 
luncheons or dinners in the Embassy from eight to 30 guests and, of course, , 
a Swedish chef. The beautiful Burmese ambassadress, speaking before the 
Indian High Commissioner and the Japanese Ambassadress in the home of 
Mr. Katsumi Ohno recently, said: “When Mr. Hagglof spoke for the 
Corps to the City of London he made us all pleased and proud, all of us.” 
What nobler tribute could he want? GEORGE BILAINKIN 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE 1759—1833 


<&c TN 1824 a little frail old man passed out of the House of Commons. 
On the stage he was now quitting he played a leading part for 40 

- years. With the possible exception of Wellington the name of William 
Wilberforce was now the best known and most honoured British name 
throughout the world.” These words of Professor Sir Reginald Coupland 
will be generally endorsed. Born at Hull on August 24, 1759, William 
descended from a Yorkshire family which possessed the Manor of Wilber- 
foss in the East Riding in the time of Henry H till the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Both his father and grandfather were engaged in the 
Baltic trade and William was expected to continue it, but the fortune he 
early inherited made him independent. Of small and stooping stature, 
his head inclining to one side, he suffered from poor health all his life. 
By way of compensation he had a pleasing countenance, a charming 
personality and a beautiful speaking and singing voice. On the death of his 
father, when the boy was only nine, he went to live with an uncle at 
Wimbledon, where he came under Methodist influence. In alarm his 
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mother fetched him home and his education was continued at-Pocklington 
Grammar School. He later entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
formed a lasting friendship with William Pitt (the younger). On leaving 
the university he grew up “an elegant, polished and very popular young 
man.” He and Pitt used to sit together in the gallery of the House of 
Commons listening to the debates and dreaming of the time when their own 
voices would be heard in Parliament. The society in which they moved was 
the gayest and most fashionable in London: Wilberforce entertained 
lavishly and was especially welcome at great balls and parties. Though 
never addicted to the grosser vices, he indulged in gambling, but after 
winning £600 one night from men who could ill afford it he there and then 
abandoned it. The life of pleasure in which he indulged taxed his delicate 
health, which might have been better were there not such frequently re- 
curring entries in his diary as: “Bed about 3,” “Bed about 4 past 4.” 
When only 21 he was elected M.P. for his native city, polling as many votes 
as his two opponents put together. Four years after his adoption by Hull 
he contested the important seat for the County of York, long regarded 
as the preserve of aristocratic families, and again headed the poll. He 
sat on the Tory side throughout his long parliamentary career, but on all 
issues outside economics he was more of a Whig than a Tory and voted 
accordingly. 

Holidays on the Riviera with his Yorkshire schoolmaster, Isaac Milner 
(then Dean of Garlisle), determined his future. They read and discussed 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion and the New Testament in 
Greek, with the result that “‘after suffering to the full the bitter pains of 
the evangelical penitent’? Wilberforce was soundly converted. His first 
reaction was to shun company, but after some talks with John Newton, 
the eminently sensible Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, he regained his happy 
social spirit. “Hitherto he had regarded politics as something like a game, 
one of the most pleasant occupations for a well-to-do gentleman of the 
eighteenth century.” Henceforward his attitude was entirely different. The 
first sign of the new Wilberforce was his introduction of a Bill to amend 
the criminal law. He also procured a Royal Proclamation for the sup- 
pression of vice and formed a society to enforce it. He supported factory 
legislation for children, pleaded for defenceless little chimney sweeps, 
denounced the condition of English prisoners, advocated free education, 
Catholic emancipation and parliamentary reform. In addition he became . 
a philanthropist of wide sympathies, contributed to missionary work in 
general, was one of the founders of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and gave Hannah More £400 a year for her valuable social and religious 
work in Somerset. 

His most enduring monument, however, was what he accomplished in 
connection with British slavery. It is difficult to realise that much less than 
200 years ago slavery was a regular and respected institution throughout the 
Western world. In most of the tropical dependencies of Great Britain, as 
in those of other European countries, all the manual work was performed 
by Negro slaves. Their employment began in the fifteenth century when 
Portuguese settlers in the New World, finding the aborigines unequal to the 
tasks required of them, imported coloured labour from Guinea. The first 
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Englishman to engage in the traffic was Sir John Hawkins, who transported 
300 Negroes from the African continent and sold them to the Spaniards 
in the West Indies. After Britain had established large cotton and sugar 
plantations in those islands and in Southern America, the trade increased 
by leaps and bounds. Sixty thousand Negroes were imported yearly in 
ships registered at Bristol, Liverpool and London. French, Portuguese, 
Dutch and Danish vessels were also in the trade, on a smaller scale. 
Between 1680 and 1700, 300,000 Negroes were shipped by Britain to her 
American colonies. The traders sailed to the African coast and procured 
their cargo by bargaining, force or treachery. Native chiefs were sometimes 
bribed to sell their own people. Often they were exchanged for trifles such 
as beads, clothing and gin. With no respect for family ties, men, women 
and children were herded in gangs, shackled, and marched to the coast 
Packed tightly between decks, sometimes with no room to turn round, 
breathing foul air, fettered and fed on the coarsest food, they suffered 
terribly on the Jong Atlantic voyage. When taken on the upper deck for 
exercise many seized the opportunity of jumping overboard. Frequently 
no more than three-quarters of the human cargo survived the sea passage. 
In the fifteenth century a few isolated voices had been raised against the 
monstrosities of the trade, and in 1724 a fruitless campaign was launched 
by the Quakers. The subject, however, was beginning to receive attention. 
The influential voices of Adam Smith, John Wesley, Bishop Porteous, 
Samual Johnson and others were raised in condemnation.» The Negro also 
was beginning to figure in literature. Pope, Defoe, Cowper, Thomson 
were pleading for his human rights and privileges. The outcome was the 
formation of a committee (including such forceful personalities as Granville 
Sharp and Thomas Clarkson) for the abolition of the trade. When planters 
brought slaves to England as domestic servants Sharp alone and unaided 
had won Lord Mansfield’s verdict in the “‘Somersett” case of 1772 that as 
soon as a slave trod English soil he was a free man. The committee felt 
that what was now needed was “one of great gifts and high standing who 
could catch the ear of Parliament,” and they approached the brilliant 
young Member for Yorkshire. With Pitt’s encouragement he responded 
to the invitation. 

Armed - with facts and figures supplied by Clarkson’s investigations, 
Wilberforce, not yet 30, rose in a crowded House in 1789 to present his 
Bill. In a speech of 34 hours, which Burke declared to have been unequalled 
in modern times, he opposed the trade as “violating the dictates of con- 
science, the principles of justice and the laws of God. As we have been 
great in crime, let us (he pleaded) be great in repentance and put an end 
to this infamous traffic.” The Bill was passed by a large majority with 
the proviso that it should become law in the year 1796. In the interim the 
planters obtained leave to state their case. Powerful vested interests were 
at stake and strong opposition was organized. That the Negroes robbed 
and fought one another in Africa and that to carry them over to America 
was a happy way out of their troubles, argued their employers. If the Bill 
becomes law vessels would rot in the Mersey and Britain would cease to 
be a Great Power, cried the shipowners. Even ministers of the Gospel laid 
it down that slavery was ordained of God, that white races were the 
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Almighty’s favourites and Negroes were created to slave for them. The 
result of the opposition was that Wilberforce, the sponsor of the Bill, was 
ridiculed, slighted and vilified. The King himself denounced him as a 
dangerous revolutionary, and his life was seriously endangered. His 
opponents received great encouragement, moreover, by the rising of the 
slaves in St. Domingo, where planters were massacred and valuable plan- 
tations destroyed. Eurther unfavourable factors were that England was 
now at war with France, the French Revolution had broken out, and the 
fear of Jacobinism infecting Britain was of real concern. “Immense pains 
(wrote one of Wilberforce’s friends) are now taken to make the lower 
classes discontented and to excite rebellion. Paine’s mischievous book on 
The Rights of Man is compressed into a sixpenny pamphlet and is sold 
and given away in great profusion. . . . No pains are spared to render this 
island a scene of confusion.” With the passing of these fears and the over- 
throw of Napoleon the tide began to turn rapidly in Wilberforce’s favour. 
Largely accounting for it was the help of the “Clapham Sect”, whose 
political influence was altogether out of proportion with its small member- 
ship. So it came about that in 1807, after nearly 20 years’ struggle during 
which the Bill had been presented 11 times, it was moved by C. J. Fox, 
the Whig statesman, that “the slave trade be utterly abolished, prohibited 
and declared to be unlawful.” Approval was almost unanimous, the Irish 
M.P.s voting for it en bloc. By 1820 England had persuaded the other 
Western nations engaged in the trade to abandon it and, with the British 
fleet guarding the shores of Africa, no slave vessel dared put to sea. 
Wilberforce, now but 48, began to agitate for the abolition of slavery 
itself in all British dominions. Opposition this time was confined to the 
planters, who claimed “property rights” in their workers, loudly asserting 
that such a measure would inevitably bring economic disaster to the West 
Indies. Moreover, the Imperial Government held the view that the matter 
was primarily one of local concern. Wilberforce was foremost throughout 
the bitter struggle until obliged by increasing age and infirmity to hand 
over the leadership to Thomas (later Sir Thomas) Fowell Buxton, a much 
younger man. Public opinion refused to be silenced, and in July, 1833, 
after 25 years’ continuous agitation, the Bill that all slaves within the 
Empire be freed, became law. On hearing in his retirement that at midnight 
on July 31, 1834, 800,000 would be free, England offering to pay £20 
million in compensation, Wilberforce, who had been its prime inspiration, 
cried: “Thank God, that I have lived to see this day,” He died shortly 
afterwards and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Slavery is, however, by 
no means dead. It lives and flourishes in various forms, open and dis- 
guised, in many parts of the world. ‘It is Wilberforce’s spirit which lives in 
all efforts to abolish ill-treatment of native races and to establish the 
principle of goodwill and friendship toward people who cannot always speak 
for themselves, In the work especially of the Anti-Slavery Society, which 
is continually watching and working to get men free from tyranny and 
injustice, the example of Wilberforce is alive and active, and his name is 


treasured wherever freedom is valued.” 
J. ANGLIN JOHNSON 
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THE TROPICAL FOREST IN THE WEST INDIES 


LLUSIONS die hard, but there is one illusion about the tropical forest 
that must surely be dead by now. Few today, coming to it for the 
first time, are likely to expect a wealth of colour. Alfred Russel 

Wallace, a hundred years ago, was among the first fo point out that the 
traveller from temperate latitudes with this in mind would do much better 
_to stay at home. There at the right season he will find colour in abundance 
~—primroses and anemones flung widely under the oaks, to be followed a 
few weeks later by bluebells in swathes of azure. But these are plants of 
the ground layer, which hasten into bloom and the setting of seed before the 
trees deprive them of the light they need. Their life-cycle has to be com- 
pleted before the unfolding of leaves spreads a canopy between them and 
the sun. In the tropical forest plants of this kind have no place. The 
forest, as a whole, keeps its leaves at all seasons, and the shedding of them 
is carried out by each tree on its own. It is true that the young leaves are 
minted in shades of bronze, yellow and red, but the earthbound traveller 
becomes aware of them only on rare occasions, for it is far up in the canopy 
that they burst forth, and it is there also that the naked stems of climbing 
plants put forth a glory of blossom. 

The tropical forest is an empire of plants, and since they must never 
conceal themselves, but need to expand to the utmost, so as to catch all 
available sunlight and moisture, it is plants that we are aware of, first, 
last and all the time. The scenery is built up wholly of plants in un- 
believable profusion. There may well be another illusion, to the effect that 
the forest swarms with animal life. There is no doubt that it does, but the 
newcomer will be disappointed if he expects to be made aware of the fact. 
For animals concealment is one of the first necessities, either directly by 
taking cover, or by protective resemblance. For this reason forest glades 
fail to flicker gorgeously with the wings of butterflies, the floor is not seen 
to swarm with insects, centipedes and scorpions, or the branches to be 
astir with the coming and going of birds. Far up in the high canopy birds 
and insects reveal themselves: at ground level scarcely at all. 

For all its pervading monochrome of green, relieved from complete 
sameness only by the manifold shades of that colour, for all its apparent 
paucity of animal life, the forest is a place of infinite strangeness, of 
sombre mystery, and certainly for anyone coming to it for the first time, 
of excitement likely to seem inexhaustible. Silence except for the occasional 
note of an unseen bird; an almost absolute stillness; an all-pervading gloom; 
a wonderful luxuriance: these are the dominant themes, and the effect of 
their counterpoint is a symphony of hushed expectancy, a mood of intent 
watchfulness, calculated to give rise to a state of mind that anticipates 
almost anything. There are those who would use stronger terms, who see 
something sinister in that watchfulness, a sense of lurking violence. But 
that is a wholly emotional attitude, one-sided and for that reason false. 
Come to the tropical forest equipped certainly with imagination, but also 
with eager curiosity. Then the one will balance the other, and it will not 
be violence that lurks but a sense of potential discovery. The forest 
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presents a challenge to the mind, and in accepting the challenge the new- 
comer cannot fail to discover unlimited fascination. 

He will find beauty also, but beauty of a highly characteristic and limited 
kind. Ask what he understands by beauty and he would certainly find 
difficulty in explaining, but might point out that three things are of primary 
importance: colour, form, and the blending of the two as they diminish in 
perspective. But in the tropical forest there is one prevailing colour and 
one only, while perspective, the distant view, will be looked for in vain. 
Visual range is limited to a few yards. Of the three only form remains 
but, as though to redress the balance, in the most varied and generous 
profusion, forms strange, grotesque, exuberant, ranging all the way from 
the vast to the minutely delicate. Expect strangeness therefore, expect 
mystery, and never in vain: do not expect beauty quite as we know it in 
temperate lands, or in tropical settings other than the deep forest. 

What of the hallmarks, the distinguishing details of the tropical forest 
as found for instance in southern Trinidad? Above all there are three: 
buttresses, lianas, epiphytes. All three are frequently seen jostling one 
another within the limits of a single tree, as well as widely throughout 
the forest as a whole. The buttressing habit of many different kinds of 
tree, both large and small, is most impressive when it is the giants, such as 
the mora and the silk-cotton, which splay out at ground level into those 
triangular partitions, projecting radially to a distance of several yards, often 
curving as they dwindle into the soil. They divide the great trunk into 
chambers dim with shadow, tapestried with moss and fern, not unlike 
recessed chapels in some cathedral apse which has been turned inside out, 
until the two ends curve round upon one another to form a complete circle. 
Usually they are open and you can walk into them so deeply that the 
slanting walls on each side, where they merge into the corrugations of the 
trunk, rise far above your head. Elsewhere the entrance may be partly or 
entirely closed, either by the vertical wires of aerial roots dangling from 
epiphytic aroids far up in the canopy, or by the looping cables of lianas, 
cylindrical, as thick as your arm, often furred with moss to suggest bell- 
ropes in a church tower, or else ribbon-like, pitted at regular intervals, so 
as to resemble chains made up of distinguishable links. 

Bewilderment is not uncommonly felt in the tropical forest, and there 
is a cause of bewilderment peculiar to lianas. Their manner of growth is 
complex and confused. That is to be expected, but their complexity and 
confusion seem at times to be beyond reason. Seen only as naked cables, 
since it is not until they reach the high canopy that they put forth leaves 
and flowers, they frequently leave one supporting tree to go twisting and 
looping across to another over a wide intervening space. This may happen 
three or four times before they rise finally to be lost in the dim complexity 
of the roof. How account for these horizontal wanderings? Only by 
remembering what we are very apt to forget: that natural landscapes of 
all kinds are never static, are continuously developing, so that what we see 
in a specific instant is the outcome of a long period of change, of renewal 
and decay, of life and death. Our fathers lifted up their eyes to the hills 
and hailed them as eternal, but we know now that they are slowly dis- 
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integrating under our gaze. So it is, in their own way, with these forests, 
and with the apparently capricious wanderings of lianas. We can be sure 
that they are capable of almost unlimited growth from their roots in the 
soil, and that they are exceedingly ancient, more so than many of the trees 
they use as supports. This means that they have had a long and chequered 
history of ups and downs in the literal sense, and that some wide gap, 
which they seem to have succeeded in bridging, represents the site of a 
supporting tree of which death and decay have removed every trace. 

If buttresses and lianas are highly characteristic of the tropical forest, 
epiphytes are equally so. Making use of their hosts as something much 
more than trellises for support, they grow wholly upon them, rooted in 
crevices and pockets of leaf-mould. Nevertheless they must not be thought 
of as parasites, since they live of their own, drawing no sustenance from 
the trees. In an English woodland we see ferns rooted in the crotch of an 
oak, and these are true epiphytes. But in the tropical forest plants of 
several families have taken to this way of living with such success that the 
upper part of many a great tree will be so plumed and tufted with 
epiphytes of more than one kind that scarcely anything of its proper aspect 
can be made out. 

We are apt to think first of orchids as growing in this way, and there 
is no denying their presence. All the same they are seldom found in any 
real profusion, and as components of the scenery they are usually of minor 
importance compared with the members of two other families, the 
bromeliads and the aroids. To visualize the first take the cultivated pine- 
apple as the type. Wild bromeliads have much the same habit of growth, 
like a stack of upended bayonets, tough, fleshy, grey-green, edged 
formidably with spines. From the centre of the cluster a long flowering- 
stem curves outwards and down, some kinds with brilliant blue or rosy 
bracts making a rare splash of colour. These are the larger kinds, found 
on occasions rooted independently in the soil. The smaller ones are no 
more than a few inches in height, aligned irregularly from end to end of the 
branches, like tufts of hair. 

As for the aroids, they are arums as the name suggests, relatives of the 
lowly cuckoo-pint of English hedgerows. The leaves are often of immense 
size, elephant-ears up to two or even three feet in length, and there is one 
common species which has a row of oval-shaped perforations on each 
side of the mid-rib. Their manner of growth again is in clusters, rooted in 
pockets of mould, but unlike the bromeliads they have taken to putting 
forth long aerial roots, which either swathe the greater part of the surface 
of a tree with a tangled cordage, or else hang free and vertically from far 
up in the canopy, singly, in twos and threes, or even as linear curtains of 
20 or more at a time. At ground level, or often and strangely a few feet 
above, as though they knew that the time had come, they expand into a 
tuft of rootlets which takes hold of the soil, and the effect then is as 
though the host-tree were pegged to the ground with vertical guy-ropes. 

A path of some kind through the forest is much more than a con- 
venience, though it is certainly that, providing as it does a clue to the 
labyrinth. For the devoted, though alien, human explorer it is essential 
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for anything approaching complete understanding, allowing him to see, 
not so much the wood for the trees, as the trees for the wood. Without a 
path to guide him he can never preserve that vitally important un- 
encumbered state of mind which makes him a participator in the scene, 
instead of little better than a purblind blunderer among the trees, distracted 
by obstacles, forced to give more than half his attention to finding his way. 
This is part of the price we pay for having imposed between ourselves and 
the settings, to which we ancestrally belong, that barrier of sophistication 
of which we are so proud. The wild creatures need no such extraneous aid. 
We, deprived of it, become aware of our alienation and of little else. 

But a path, or better still a track of road-width, serves another important 
purpose. The air of the forest is heavily charged with the spores of ferns, 
mosses and fungi, with the seeds of grasses and other herbaceous plants. 
Within the depths no more than a very few are likely to germinate, or 
if they do to succeed in establishing themselves. Competition is too keen, 
the light too dim. It is only over the banks beside the track, and on the 
track itself, that they get their chance, and make the most of it, with the 
happiest consequences. Plants may be found there that you will search the 
deep forest for in vain. Much the same is true of animals. As they creep 
or fly across the track they show themselves more freely than within the 
depths. Sun-loving insects, butterflies and dragonflies, use the tracks as 
flight-lines. Spiders spread their webs. Flies, bees and wasps pay their 
pollinating visits to flowers that unfold in the generous sunlight of the 
tracks or not at all. 

i LESLE RED 


LUNDY ISLAND 


EEN from the lighthouse on Hartland Point on a misty day Lundy 

looks like a smudge on the distant waters. Its very isolation and in- 

accessibility draw attention to it. Its inhabitants are few and, apart 
from the owner (living at -Millcombe House, the home of the owners since 
1840 when it was built) are mainly shepherds, farmers, boatmen, lighthouse 
keepers and workers in the hotel, post office, stores and tavern. In the 
summer it is almost an earthly paradise, with its white lighthouse on the 
cliff, overlooking the landing place on the south east shore, where the little 
sheltered cove is bathed in sunshine. There islanders and visitors boat, 
swim, bathe, fish and sail, while overhead is heard the joyous song of 
myriads of ‘birds, which return year by year to the same nests, occupying 
every shelf, corner, ledge and crag on the rocks where they lay their eggs 
and tend their young. Shags stand singly like sentinels on the pinnacles 
of the rocks and innumerable gulls circle ceaselessly overhead uttering their 
throaty cries, while on the north west corner colonies of puffins—Lundy 
means Isle of Puffins—fly across the sky. On the Atlantic bewhiskered 
grey seals, those strange intelligent creatures with glistening backs, a link 
between sea and land, swim, dive and twist with incredible agility, calling 
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. to each other with weird moaning cries, as they look up from the water 
with their beautiful expressive eyes. Long-tailed ponies and sheep roam 
freely on the island, while deer graze on the hills, looking up in mild 
surprise at intruders on their privacy and shaggy, brown and fawn sure- 
foot goats leap from rock to rock. 

But Lundy does not always show a smiling face. With its roots deep in 
the granite it often is a strange, wild, lonely, fog-botind place, where the 
wind howls like a voice crying to be let in, and in a storm smashes down 
the cliffs like a live, impatient thing, crashing down ships and men in the 
darkness, so that the Devil himself seems to be let loose. High up on 
the sourthern cliffs are the ruins of Marisco Castle, the oldest building now 
standing on the island, with its fearsome precipice below, down which 
prisoners have been hurled to their doom, as, in the days of Ancient Greece, 
the sacrilegious had met their end by being cast down the massive rocks of 
Phlemboukos. In the gathering darkness the castle which dominates the 
Bristol Channel looked sinister and forbidding as it watched the brown 
sails of the island vessel—the Lundy Gannet—rounding the bend of the 
promontory of Lametor, and the sky grew dark and the sea angry as 
passengers went on board the small open boat to face a rough crossing 
to Bideford. Marisco Castle had known days when no ship was safe which 
did not honour and ‘pay respect to the Lords of Lundy. If its old grey 
walls could speak, they would tell of wild turbulent days when the Castle 
had been an important impregnable fortress owned by the noble family of 
Marisco, when its underground caves and passages had all been part of the 
natural strength of an island coveted by those across the sea, how the noble 
family had degenerated into pirates and Lundy had become one of the 
chief strongholds from which attacks were made not only on the high seas 
but on the adjoining coasts, and how the Mariscos had lived in a constant 
state of rebellion against the Crown, taking part in all kinds of deeds of 
violence, till the attempted murder of Henry IT, in which they had been 
involved, led to their downfall and temporary loss of Lundy. Then the 
. Crown had appointed a succession of Governors to whom the island was 
a perpetual anxiety and source of trouble, for nothing would quell its 
' turbulent spirit. But once more it regained prominence, becoming a place 
of refuge for malcontents and a safe retreat for pirates and adventurers of 
all nations, and the Bristol Channel became netorious for robberies under 
those who called themselves Kings of Lundy. 

Much of its history is obscure, but it seems certain that in the reigns of 
William and Mary and Anne the French landed on its shores and plundered 
it grievously, leaving it in a destitute state and then used it as a privateering 
station. There is a rusty old gun on the shore, recently salvaged from the 
sea, which is thought to have been hurled by the French over the cliffs 
from the Castle. Then the island had passed from one to another till a 
lease was granted to the notorious Benson about 1750, who entered into a 
contract with the Government for the exploitation of convicts to the 
American colonies, but instead he took them to Lundy, and used them 
to build the stone walls, which still stand, dividing the island into three 
parts, the Quarter Wall, the Half-way Wall and the Three-quarter Wall, 
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and at night the Castle had been used as a prison for the convicts. This 
same Benson had been an unscrupulous smuggler, hiding his spoils in caves 
cut out of the rocks, one of which is known as Benson’s Cave. He became 
involved in all kinds of villainy and fraud, till finally a warrant was issued 
for his arrest, but he managed to escape to Portugal, where he died, leaving 
his accomplices to pay the penalty. 

As the Gannet left the shores of Lundy and sailed into the high seas, 
she pitched and tossed, so that her decks were swamped and pumps had 
to be used. The brown sails which were so picturesque in the sunshine 
looked grim and grey as darkness fell, and the only light came from a 
dim lantern hanging on a hook. Wrecks on Lundy began to take on a 
grim reality, for before the days of lighthouses and radar they had been 
many and fearful. There are stories of ships being lured to their doom by 
faked lights and even of witches raising tempests that brought ships crashing 
against the rocks. On such a night as this with a full gale blowing it was 
easy to visualize the huge waves crashing up the gruesome caverns in the 
rocks, when above the roar of wind and waves the ‘‘wreckers’’ who were 
waiting for the inevitable crash of the doomed ship, would plunge into 
the sea and snatch their booty, even sometimes ruthlessly hurling drowning 
men back into the cruel sea. It was on a wild sea in a fearful storm 
that the Spanish galleon S. Catharina from the Armada had been trapped 
off Lundy when the grim and evil looking Shutter Rock “like a huge black 
fang rose waiting for its prey,” and the mighty ship was swept headlong 
down the cataract “‘till she rolled clean over and vanished for ever and 
ever.” Close to the Shutter Rock, below the steep and slippery Montagu 
Steps, are the rocks where H.M.S. Montagu, a brand new battleship of 
14,000 tons with a complement of 750 officers and men, crashed in a fog in 
1906. Bits of the rusty steps which led down to the beach and parts of old 
tarred ropes used to haul in salvage are still there. Deep down among the 
rocks bits of wreckage may still be found, but many a ship had been borne 
along by a tremendous wind and had been lifted up on the rocks and 
smashed to atoms, leaving no traces behind. 

Those grim days are past. Robbers and pirates no longer infest the 
Channel, and the lights of Lundy shine out, guiding ships away from the 
treacherous rock-bound coast. Lords of Lundy came and went, but the 
island is still private property and much of the independence for which 
they fought remains. Although it is now included in the Barnstaple 
Parliamentary Division, Lundy still enjoys some of its ancient privileges 
and immunities. There is no taxation on island earned income, no county 
or local taxes, no licensing hours at the Marisco Tavern, while fishing 
rights within three miles of the coast are upheld. Lundy has won through 
her storms and stresses, for she is free to live her own life in her own way 
and a great peace has descended on her after all her turmoil. 
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YOUNG IRELAND POETS 


HE poetry of Nationalism has, as a rule, a transient value, for the 
political and patriotic emotions of the past largely lose their poignancy 
and: meaning with the passing of time. Yet, perhaps of all poetry, 
that of patriotism, in whatever form it may take, reveals the truest and 
most burning fervour. It is always sincerity and depth of feeling that 
produces great poetry, and a real emotion can lift a mediocrity of style 
into that strange “‘something” which makes it forever, in its own particular 
genre, sublime. Many of the poets of patriotism may not have been worthy 
of the appellation of “great”, but through the intensity of their feeling 
they have often touched the realities which are the basis of all true art. 
In many cases the words may be poor and halting, yet through them one 
can sense the strength of an ardent heart and the love—which of all loves 
is the most unselfish. Remembering this, it is only right that one should 
not forget the gallant and vehement poetry of the enthusiasts of the “Young 
Ireland” party of the last century. 

These young men might truly be termed “angry”, for they were 
distressed to the depths of their sensitive and talented beings by the seeming 
injustice by which the Ireland of the day was governed. One cannot lightly 
dismiss them as mere “rebels” although technically and legally they were 
ranked as such. They were men—mostly of the professional type—drawn 
from both Protestant and Roman Catholic milieus, united in a common 
endeavour to spread a tolerance of thought and government through 
Ireland: for the more sensitive Protestants felt deeply for the plight of 
their Catholic neighbours and were perturbed by the rigours under which 
they suffered. The political aspects of the situation is not the concern, 
however, of this article, for they belong to another sphere of thought which 
has already passed judgement. Yet, after all these years one cannot but 
be impressed by the ideals expressed in verse and prose of those adherents 
to a cause which was still to be won. Most of the men self-dedicated to 
the “Young Ireland” party were not mere idle dreamers and were far 
from uneducated and purely revolutionary types—they had little to gain 
personally by their struggles and much to lose. Perhaps, since the Civil 
War, few more genuine patriots have appeared on the scene of British 
history. 

Among the richly-talented men who formed the nucleus of the “Young 
Treland”’ party—Mitchel, Gavan Duffy, Smith O’Brien, Meagher and many 
others—there were several poets, and, fired by their example, all over 
Ireland at that time men and women began to express their patriotic 
feelings in verse. The poetry of the movement was prolific, and although, 
often, of no high order, the genuineness of its emotion and its lyrical 
spontaneity proved one of the strongest and most telling forms of propa- 
ganda for the party. Lady Wilde (Speranza) became a contributor to The 
Nation, the organ of the “Young Ireland” movement, under the editorship 
of John Mitchel, the brilliant lawyer son of a Presbyterian Minister. Another 
convert to the party views was Ingram, later Vice-President of Trinity 
College, Dublin—the author of the stirring lines of “Who fears to speak 
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of °98?” This form of poetical journalism was seen quickly to be a valuable 
asset, and, indeed, so many poems were sent in to The Nation that there 
was considerable difficulty in sorting the wheat from the chaff—which was 
voluminous in bulk. An amusing descripion of the methods of the editorial 
staff in dealing with this flood of poetic contribution is given by Gavan 
Duffy in an article which shows that the fervour of patriotism in no way 
dulled the critical faculty: 

“One set of them had mimicked the silver flute of Moore on a penny 
whistle, consisted of moving appeals to England for compassion . . . we 
put these in the fire. Another set sent us songs about Paddy and Teddy 
after the fashion of the pseudo London Irish melodies . . . Of course’ 
we set our face against this class. 

“A third set went to the opposite extreme and committed the deadlier 
error of turning our national pride into ridicule, by either praising the 
country for something that did not deserve praise, or that she did not 
possess at all . . . Allowing poetry its full licence, we cannot reverse 
the records of history to enforce a wrong moral.” 

Much criticism of a hostile nature was levelled at the poetry of The 
Nation, and The Times in a severe attack made a very clear exposition 
of the value of this poetic upsurge: 

“These burning words are not inserted in the popular newspaper of 
the day as a mere specimen of poetic diction—the mere literary endeavour 
of a fanciful and studious recluse to realize the past. They are written 
to command and direct the public mind. The man who wrote them is a 
man of talent and knew perfectly well what he was about. It was his 
object to encourage the Irish people in identifying themselves with the 
feelings and actions, the wrongs and victories of their forefathers. He 
meant that every line should find a response in every Irish heart: he 
meant—it is nonsense to deny it—. . . to inspire a fervid sympathy with 
those in whose person he was speaking.” j 
Many of the associates of the “Young Ireland” movement were connected 

with Trinity College, Dublin, and it is amazing to note the frequency of the 
names amongst them of Trinity origin. Thomas, Osborne Davis—the 
most prolific and beloved versifier of them all—John Ingram, O'Hagan, 
Lane, McCarthy, Drennan, Murray and Mangan. The latter is one of the 
better-known poets of this political era, for his lovely poem “Dark 
Rosaleen” is familiar to most readers of verse anthologies. In his lines all 
the passion and tenderness and the sense of dedication which marks 
patriotic poetry are exquisitely portrayed. Few can read those ardent words 
and not be moved into sudden grandeur by their beauty and sincerity: 
Over dews, over sands, 
Will I fly for your weal: 
Your holy, delicate, white hands 
Shall girdle me in steel. 
At home in your emerald bowers, 
From morning’s dawn till c'en, 
You'll pray for me, my flower of flowers 
My dark Rosaleen! 
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My fond Rosaleen! 
You'll think of me through daylight hours, 
My virgin flower, my flower of flowers, 
My dark Rosaleen! 

Thomas Davis, the acknowledged leader of this poetic band, in his 
numerous writings, some good, some indifferent, did more to restore a 
sense of pride and dignity to the Irish people than almest any other. Oddly 
enough, he was very largely of English descent. His father, a surgeon in 
the Royal Artillery, was an Englishman, his mother half-descended from 
Cromwellian stock and half from the Gaelic line of O’Sullivan. He himself 


K a .was born in Co. Cork on October 14, 1814, and from earliest days was 


always much moved by the ancient ballads and old, traditional airs of the 
country of his birth. In 1831 he entered Trinity, where he was renowned 
as a phenomenal reader, and his studies ranged over history, politics, law, 
philosophy and the arts—as well as languages. In 1838 he was called to 
the Irish Bar. His views were Liberal, and it was not until about 1840 
that he reached his'own maturity of thought which resulted in an intense 
Nationalism. His friends at Trinity had been men with a certain sympathy 
for the Nationalistic cause, Torrens, McCullagh and Wallis had been his 
close associates, and when, with the Abolition of the Penal Laws, Catholics 
began to partake of some degree of equality with the “Ascendancy” many 
of these were. also numbered within his circle. Davis was essentially a 
romantic, but, suspect though this quality is by many, his character was 
marked by an extraordinary amount of reasonableness, steadfastness and 
sweetness which gave a permanence to all his undertakings. It was Gavan 
Duffy who first suggested that Davis should express himself in poetry, 
‘and within a few days had received from him one of his loveliest com- 
positions, ‘““The Lament for Owen Roe”, and for some three years after 
this he poured out his melodies “‘as spontaneously as a bird!” 
.. Davis wrote primarily for the people of Ireland, hurriedly written and 
hurriedly published lines, powerful in their appeal to the Irish heart if 
varying in their merit. Some of his verses will probably always be immortal 
in Ireland, as, for example, the stirring words of the ‘‘Song of the 
Volunteers”: 
Remember still, through good and ill, 
How vain were prayers and tears— 
How vain were words—till flashed the swords 
Of the Irish Volunteers! 

When writing this no doubt he was thinking of the poverty, repression 
and despondency of the native Irish, which was noticed and recorded later 
by Thackeray in the account of his tour of Ireland in 1842. Yet Davis 
was not a harsh, fanatical revolutionary as may be imagined. He was 
merely a sensitive, warm-hearted man who found the misery of so many 
of his fellow-creatures around him more than he could comfortably bear, 
and he was intrinsically a poet, and as such was bound by his particular 
genius to give utterance to his sympathies. Several of the still famous 
patriotic songs of Ireland originate from his pen—‘‘Clare’s Dragoons”, 
“The Sack of Baltimore”, “The West’s Asleep” and many others, including 
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“The Welcome”, where in lines devoid of political feeling he approaches 
something of the spirit of the greatest love-poems of our tongue: 
` Come in the evening, or come in the morning, 
Come when you’re looked for, or come without warning: 
Kisses and welcome you'll find here before you, 
And the oftener you’ll come here the more I'll adore you. 
Light is my Heart since the day we were plighted, 
Red is my cheek that they told me was blighted, 
The green of the trees is far greener than ever, 
And the linnets are singing: —“True lovers don’t sever!” 

Yet, to another poet belongs the origin of the present Irish national 
motto—‘‘Ourselves alone”. These words were written by John O’Hagan, 
one-time Auditor of Trinity College Historical Society. His poetic efforts 
are less known and were less abundant than those of Davis, but out of 
his many poems two lines stirred the Irish consciousness so deeply that 
they inspired a permanent national recognition: 

Our hope and strength we find at last 
Ts in ourselves alone. 

Thomas Davis died in 1845, and it is now over a century since the 
national protest of the “Young Ireland” party, yet in the light of present 
history its effort was not in vain. Looking back on the activities of its 
supporters one is struck by the poetic influence which pervaded all their 
struggle; perhaps never before had poetry been included so efficiently in 
any political enterprise by so many people of such diverse origin united in 
a common humanity. 

Remembering and reading in their articulate outpourings the depth of 
their feeling and passion one may well agree with the tribute paid to them 
by another poet—Sir Samuel Ferguson—who commended them all and 
especially the greatest of the “Young Ireland” writers in the following 
words: 

O brave young men, my love, my pride, my promise, 
T’is on you my hopes are set, 
In manliness, in kindness and in justice, 
To make Erin a nation yet; 
Self-respecting, self-relying, self-advancing, 
In union or in severance free and strong, 
And if God grants this, then under God, to Thomas Davis 
Let the greater praise belong! 


TENISON LITTLE 


THE ART OF BEN NICHOLSON 


NTERNATIONAL and national awards during the past few years have 
re-focused attention on an artist whose industry in what has become 


, almost a by-way of contemporary art may undoubtedly place him high 
in future histories of painting. Mr. Ben Nicholson is an artist’s artist, His 
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particular road is hard on the feet of the “ordinary man who knows what 
he likes,” and provokes in some quarters even today that brand of 
impatience and anger reserved in the ’thirties for the artists laying down 
the rules of the first abstract experimental forms of painting. 

He was born in April, 1894—the year during which Vuillard constructed 
the set for Ibsen’s “Master Builder” in Paris; the year Picasso entered 
the School of Fine Arts at Barcelona; and the year Gauguin left, for the 
second time, for Tahiti. His father was that stylish, unhurried, discreet 
landscape-painter Sir William Nicholson, his mother a Scot. A charming 
snapshot of the family can be seen in Gordon Craig’s book of reminis- 
cences: Ellen Terry and her family were familiars of the Nicholsons. Mr. 

- Nicholson was fortunate in that family circumstances enabled him, after 
a basic education, and a year at the Slade, to travel: he spent some months 
in Tours, Milan, Madeira and- Pasadena, California. It was during his 
travels, when he was still in his early 20’s, that he came into contact with 
the work of contemporary European artists, and his experience of their 
work laid the foundations for his own early experiments in abstraction. 
Picasso and Braque, of course, influenced him, as they influenced most 
young painters who came within their orbit. But his contemporaries, Juan 
Gris, Jean Arp, Miró, Kandinsky and Piet Mondrain, all had their effect 
on his work, Mondrain’s influence being probably the most lasting if not 
the most profound. Unlike Mondrain, Mr. Nicholson started painting 
seriously in the abstract vein without much preliminary experiment in 
“drawing from life.” His first abstract was painted in 1923, but even before 
then, in the early landscapes—‘‘Bré Ticino” (1921) and ‘“‘Coast of Spain” 
(1922/3) it is easy to see which way his style was developing. He did not 
so much experiment with painting, as permit painting to experiment with 
him. 

Mondrain was the chief exponent of a new style of painting, which he 
virtually invented, and which he called ‘“‘Neo-plasticism’’. This, he stated, 
provided ‘‘a vision of true reality . . . unconditioned by subjective feeling 
and conception.” He refused to use mixed or blurred colours, and used 
only the primary ones, more or less strong, laid flat on the canvas with no 
trace of brush-strokes, bound into particular planes by thin or thick black 
lines. His work, perhaps, is not of the very highest quality, although it 
remains strongly effective by its very physical nature—it snaps from the 
page or from the gallery-wall, straight to the eye. Here, immediately, the 
road divides, and the onlooker must decide whether the road taken by Mr. 
Nicholson——-as well as by Mondrain himself, and by such colleagues as 
van Doesburg and Vantongerloo—is worth taking. The question “but what 
does it mean?” is asked by the perplexed amateur. It “means”, of course, 
no more or no less than any work of art. It means what it is. “Art aspires 
to the condition of music,” one of the most profound statements of its 
time, is the answer. No-one asks what a piece of music ‘“‘means”. 

Jt was in 1933 that Ben Nicholson painted his first relief, and added a 
second dimension to his work. From that time he shared with Henry 
Moore and other great artists, a preoccupation with space. “The power to 
create space . . . is surely invaluable,” he remarked in 1941; and his whole 
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art from the 1930’s onward has been concentrated on the problem of the 
inter-relation of space and forms of. various sizes and shapes. “The 
problems dealt with in ‘abstract’ art are related to the interplay of forces,” 
he says; he deals in fundamentals—the underlying bone that supports the 
structure of his paintings. Architects have always shown a deep interest 
in Mr. Nicholson’s work: they, too, have to deal with the problems of the 
play of force against force, and space against space. One would not expect 
the kind of painting which Mr. Nicholson executes to interest or affect any 
large number of people. He is, as I have said, “a painter’s painter,” or at 
the least, a painter for those who are deeply interested in painting as an 
art, and above all as a contemporary art. 

Like Picasso he can be a draftsman of classical ease: his pencil nudes 
and drawings of 1932, and some of his landscapes, demonstrate this amply. 
So far, his attempts to relate and fuse landscape with abstraction— 
“Towednack” (1943) and “Higher Constabba Farm” (1944) and other 
paintings exhibited since the war in St. Ives and elsewhere, for instance— 
have seemed a little confused in their almost angry attempts to get down 
to the bare, essential minimums of what is seen by his eye. His work on 
the whole since the war at first seemed to be more cluttered, with the 
emphasis on lineal accent instead of space. Recently, however, his touch 
has once more become firm and completely assured. Perhaps his con- 
centration on essentials, his lack of romanticism and sentiment, and his ` 
at times pungent wit (as in the series “Prince and Princesses”, 1930/32) 
has done most to endear him to his generation of critics and fellow-painters. 
Certainly he is one artist whose reputation has scarcely altered in the years 
since 1930; if, as some critics feel, he has not progressed, he has not lost 
place either. At this time, his place in the history of twentieth century. 
art is assured. 


DEREK PARKER’ 





PEACE 


I lie outstretched at last, a weary form 

we Jaded by months of toil and argument, 
Beneath a wondrous canopy of cloud, 
An army of celestial, white-robed shapes 
Steadily marching from the south wind’s breath 
Across the infinite majesties of space, 
God’s very spirit, strong and beautiful— 
And strength returns, flows into me anew, 
A river in His exquisite realm of peace. 
Around me all is beauty, and my thought 
Mounts up from Earth to Heaven, and so is borne 
Back to contentment and the eternities. 


Gorell 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
SOCIOLOGY AND THE MAGISTRATE 


In a short review there is no space in which to expatiate on the value and import- 
ance of this book. It is outstanding—as one would expect—in its wisdom, the 
acuteness of its analysis and the broad sweep of its content. It is no book to take 
to Lords to read between the innings, but if one can concentrate on the argument, 
the reward is malicious delight as one by one other people’s pet illusions are shat- 
tered. Unfortunately, I found that mine went too, which was not quite so enjoyable. 
Certainly few accepted theories, few established names emerge unscathed. The 
author is almost disrespectful to Dr. Bowlby. If I have a criticism to make, it is 
that Barbara Wootton yields too easily to the joys of academic destruction. Nothing 
seems to escape her notice and she quotes widely from British and American 
writers. But undiscriminating quotation of this kind, while fun, is bewildering to 
the general reader, for it is hard to distinguish the nodding of the serious scholar 
from the eccentricities of the purely fatuous. The result resembles those Speakers’ 
Notes, beloved by politicians, which carefully collect hair-raising quotations from 
the enemy with which to waken up the audience—notes in this case for the motion, 
that psychiatry is bunk. 

Barbara Wootton is not only a social scientist but equally outstanding as a 
magistrate and at times I felt that social researchers were being brought up before 
the beak and given as severe a dressing-down as if they had been caught lifting a 
toy in a chain store. I am sure that she regrets tha t 34 Edward III gives her no 
power to bind them over to use proper controls and to define their field of investiga- 
tion. As I understand it, the broad thesis of this book is that social science is most 
reliable where it can avoid “value soaked definitions” and deal with material which 
can be treated by objective measurement. Anti-social behaviour too often means 
behaviour which annoys the conventional majority. It is not by chance that in an 
American work on social pathology with Prostitution and the Prostitutes is lumped 
Radicalism and the Radicals. The author tears into shreds most of the theories 
of delinquency and indeed delinquency itself as an objectively defined field. She 
is less happy in finding anything to put in their place, though it seems clear that she 
thinks that we would go a long way if we got rid of physical ill health, poverty and 
evil material surroundings. But the baffling problem still remains: What is it that 
makes some people overcome the material difficulties that capsize others? 

Nor when in full cry does she always reck her own rede. For example, in talking 
of “highly subjective assessments” she refers to experience in juvenile courts of the 
“intense hostility to delinquent children” which teachers “not infrequently reflect”. 
In the absence of any calculus of intensity or calendar of frequency, it is impossible 
to compare that with my own subjective assessment, based on comparable experi- 
ence, that “most” teachers make an effort to be “helpful and fair.” 

If the social worker followed her psychiatric teaching more assiduously and was 
not the “good sensible woman” she is rather ashamed of being, she would, and 
would deserve, to have her face slapped by her exasperated clients. Barbara Woot- 
ton makes the point very fairly that “the impact of psychiatric concepts has been 
in overwhelming degree a humanizing influence.” More that that, I would have 
thought, conceding that much psychiatry is half-baked, it was a positive advantage 
that good sensible women should be trained to look below the surface and beyond 
the explicit problems of their clients. Social workers, she says, are needed to do 
jobs that the rich get done by confidential secretaries. But do the rich never need 
psychiatric help? In the smoking room of the House of Commons and I suspect in 
the senior common rooms of university colleges, there must be many who would be 
all the better for a good psychiatrist to explore unconscious and hidden motivations. 

Barbara Wootton is rightly unsparing in her criticism of slovenly thinking, but 
she is no theorist in an ivory tower. She has to tackle in court the intractable 
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problems of maddening young delinquents. The lesson of this remarkable book is 
perhaps that in spite of all her massive scholarship she has to do it, as the less 
skilled of us do, by guess, if not by God. James E. MAcCoLi 
Social Science and Social Pathology. By Barbara Wootton. George Allen and Unwin. 


35s. Od 
WORLD ECONOMY 


Some knowledge of economics is essential if we are to have a chance of under- 
standing the various political alignments and manoeuvres among the nations of 
the world. Almost simultaneously two books have been published which will 
between them go a long way towards eliminating the natural puzzlement of the 
layman. Professor Brown’s book explains in simple, direct language, the scales 
of values to be used when comparing and assessing national or regional economies. 
He points out that human knowledge and ability must be included as part of the 
wealth of an economy, perhaps its most important part. He deals with productivity, 
mechanization and transport, and demonstrates that although mechanization means 
that a man can produce infinitely more, it requires other men to make and maintain 
the equipment, so that the additional capital and maintenance expenditure may 
reduce considerably the saving expected. 

After describing briefly how economies grow he turns to specialization and 
international complementarity. The combined distribution of natural resources 
and of population lead a country to specialize in one or two products, and it would 
be reasonable therefore to expect two countries having good communications 
between them, and one being chiefly manufacturing the other agricultural, to be 
economically complementary. But there is no reason why their trade should 
balance. There is a strong tendency for big unspecialized countries to have their 
imports more cqncentrated both in kind and geographically than their exports, 
and for small and specialized ones to be in the opposite position. 

This question of why certain areas of the world should specialize economically 
in particular ways is the chief subject of the book by J. P. Cole. Starting with a 
general discussion of maps and projections, he does much to explode the dangerous 
theory, unfortunately inculcated on most of us from infancy, that north is “top” 
and south “bottom” and thereby somehow inferior. He summarizes the spread of 
European influence, and has some interesting things to say about statistics, popu- 
lation and production in general. Dividing the globe into twelve regions on histori- 
cal principles, the author describes the area and population, the present economy and 
future possibilities of each in turn. His use of hemispherical maps centred on an 
important city in each region is most refreshing, and the position of the Soviet 
Union, commanding Mackinder’s “Heartland”, is not overlooked. 

Unhappily the title of this book is misleading; “economics of world affairs” 
would have been better. The reader will learn little but economic geography here. 
There is the sketchiest of reference to climate and vegetation, and virtually none 
at all to the physical characteristics of the major geographical regions. The author 
might never have read some of the works listed in the admirable bibliography at the 
end, such as W. G. East’s The Geography Behind History. When he tells us, for 
instance, that the ‘earliest centres of modern industry in the U.S.A. were in New 
England” he fails to tell us why. Or, speaking of maize production in the U.S.S.R., 
he says: “An elementary knowledge of condition necessary for its cultivation would 
have shown [Khrushchev] that in the Soviet Union the relatively small Georgian 
republic is the only region in which conditions are ideal for its growth. It was being 
cultivated there long before Khrushchev was born (but during the Soviet period has 
been largely replaced there by tea).’’ The reader may well ask why this should be 
and precisely what are the conditions necessary. | Whoever has read these two 
books, together with Connell-Smith’s Pattern of the Post-war World and Spotlight 
on Asia by Guy Wint (reviewed in this journal, May, 1956), will be equipped with 
a balanced, informed view of current world events. G. J. BONTOFT 


Introduction to the World Economy. By A. J. Brown, Allen and Unwin. 18s. Od. 
Geography of World Affairs. By J. P. Cole. Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 
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RUSSIA’S REVOLUTIONARY THOUGHT 


The ferment of ideas during the period which followed the Napoleonic wars is of 
great importance in endeavouring to trace the course of events which led up to the 
Russia of today. Richard Hare now follows his first book, Pioneers af Russian Social 
Thought with one dealing with various streams of thought in Russia during the 
Jast half of last century, roughly in fact since the Crimean War and the reign of 
Nicolas I. During this period the seeds were laid of the various movements which 
culminated ultimately in the October Revolution. The author uses as the medium 
for his work the personalities of important people, such as revolutionaries, writers, 
religious thinkers and statesmen, to give a picture of the kind of ideas which were 
circulating in Russia during those times. The question uppermost in the minds of 
Russians at that time was largely whether Russia should blindly follow the West, 
accept its science, technology, industrial system, constitutional monarchy, parlia- 
mentarism and the idea of civil liberty or whether she should become more selective, 
choosing what was suitable for her from the West and rejecting the rest. There was 
during this time a constant struggle between those who would slavishly imitate the 
West, who regarded Russia as backward, even barbaric, and those like the Slavo- 
phils, who considered that Russia had the basis of a civilization of her own which 
would enable her to enter the modern world but avoiding many of its mistakes. 

During the eighteenth century the aristocratic and land-owning classes in Russia 
were fascinated by the culture of Western Europe, particularly the French. They 
regarded themselves as a class apart from the rest of their countrymen and destined 
to purvey new ideas. Gradually however as nineteenth century industrialism crept 
into the amorphous society of the Eastern Slavs, a revulsion of feeling began to be 
felt. Unbridled self-seeking and profit-making was seen to be+the reverse side of 
the coin of Western enlightenment. Slums and poverty went hand in hand with 
the accumulation of wealth and indifference to religion. 

It was impossible to stop the Western industrial system from permeating Russia. 
After the Crimean War and the death of Nicolas I it became obvious that Russia 
could not stand up to the West unless there were important changes. The judicial 
and administrative reforms of Alexander II and the emancipation of the serfs were 
the first fruits of the reaction to the coming of the new industrial society. But the 
autocracy continued and the ruling classes among the landowners and the bureau- 
cracy resisted parliamentary democracy. Moreover the reforms themselves were 
half-hearted and so disillusionment spread. The liberal Tsar who had sponsored the 
reforms was assassinated and various forms of terrorism and Nihilism spread. Re- 
action set in under Alexander III and Russia entered the 1914-1918 war with 
antiquated weapons. Social discontent, incompetence and corruption in high places 
did the rest. Russia stuck to the relics of Byzantine Caesarism, while trying to fight 
a modern war. So the way was prepared for Lenin. 

Mr. Hare describes the life, character and work of selected Russians who, he 
thinks, represented important aspects of Russian thought and intellectual strivings. 
Thus he takes a “Plebeian Conservative” of the reform period, A. V. Nitenko, as 
an example of a moderate, if muddled, reformer. He gives a very detailed account 
of the lives of Bakunin, Turgenev, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy and he ends with 
biographies of religious-minded intellectuals, like Feodorov, Soloveov and Rosanoy 
and “Three Thinking Statesmen”, Pobyedonostsev, Witte and Stolypin. There are 
certainly other characters in the period under review who could claim a place in the 
list but of course there is a limit to space; still one wonders whether he need have 
gone to such details over the life of Bakunin and Tolstoy and whether he could not 
have devoted a little space to, say, Chekhov. 

The author shows clearly the two conflicting currents of thought which dominated 
Russians throughout the best part of the nineteenth century—_the Western school 
of Peter the Great and the Eastern or Slavophil school. There were also two 
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schools of thought which conflicted within the revolutionary movement: the 
Nihilist view that the old regime must be destroyed and totally uprooted before the 
new can be founded, and the view which is prepared to build the new on the top of 
the old, One sees that the first idea propounded by Bakunin, Soloveoy and Feodorov 
seems to have finally dominated the revolutionary movement rather than the ideas 
of Karl Marx and of his disciple, Plekhanov. So the Bolsheviks, although they 
called themselves Marxists, had a strain of Nihilism in their philosophy and Lenin 
himself used to say that they must uproot before they could build. 

Dostoevsky’s life is dealt with fully in one chapter and the dilemma is posed by 
the Grand Inquisitor in The Brothers Karamazov that man must choose between 
spiritual liberty and material welfare. The two chapters on Tolstoy give a good 
picture of that amazing and contradictory character, and the portrait of Pobye- 
donostsev shows him to be less a dull reactionary and much more a far-sighted 
sceptic who realized the weakness of the autocracy and foresaw much of what was 
coming, Altogether Mr. Hare has done a good piece of work on a difficult 


subject. 
J M. PHILies PRICE 
Portraits of Russian Personalities. By Richard Hare. Oxford University Press. 42s. 0d. 


GERMAN HISTORY 


To summarize German History from 1815 to 1945 in 230 pages is a task both 
difficult and ambitious. There are naturally grave dangers in such an attempt. 
Many events are necessarily subject to different interpretations. One must admire 
not only Mr. Passant’s courage but his stupendous knowledge of the subject which 
enabled him to divide the wheat from the chaff. The book gains interest from the 
fact that the author has based it on lectures to naval officers during the last war; it 
reveals that there was certainly no spirit of vindictiveness apparent against the then 
enemy, which speaks very much in favour of the author. The pernicious influence of 
Bismarck’s rule, with its fateful and fatal consequences on the political develop- 
ment of Germany and the political parties, is made evident. Yet one would have 
wished for a little more elucidation on this point. The promising beginnings of 
parliamentary life in Germany are not sufficiently stressed; men such as Lasker, 
Forckenbeck, Bamberger, Eugen Richter, are not even mentioned. The present 
century receives more attention, and the account of the decisive years leading up to 
August, 1914, is masterly in clarity and brevity. So is the treatment of the Weimar 
Republic and the years of Nazi domination. The map of the Sudetenland on page 
203 seems to thls reviewer to err in favour of the territory (in the region of the Eger) 
with a German minority exceeding 90 per cent, but this may be due to its small scale. 
Unfortunately the index seems to have been hurriedly compiled and there are some 
serious mistakes. The Emperor Frederick III is given as Emperor of Germany—a 
misstatement—and again as Frederick Crown Prince of Prussia, and the references 
to him on pages 45, 55 and 56 of the text are not recorded in the index; although it 
is stated that King William I of Prussia was proclaimed “German Emperor” at 
Versailles he is entered in the register as Emperor of Germany, as also are both his 
son and grandson. But these shortcomings cannot reduce the importance of the 
book which, more than any other, can be recommended as the best short history 
of modern Germany. In spite of its brevity it is a mine of objective information. 

Professor Dehio’s collection of essays is both much more and much less. It 
presupposes a thorough knowledge not only of German but of European history. 
It describes and interprets well. What most impresses the reviewer is a frankness 
‘which does not shirk any issue, painful though it must sometimes be for a historian 
to criticize his expert colleagues. There is an unusual degree of candour in this book; 
some men, revered not only in Germany, and not generally considered as nationalists 
—such men as Hans Delbrück, Herman Oncken and Friedrich Naumann—are 
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shown at least in some of their writings to be almost rabid chauvinists. Some years 
ago Professor Ritter pointed out in Europa und die deutsche Frage how these men 
tried to reconcile German nationalism with their idea of liberalism, and that their 
enthusiasm for the German navy was keener than that exhibited in military circles. 
But Professor Dehio shows this trend much more clearly, not by accusing these 
men but by simple statements of fact. The British reader is of course free to form 
his own judgment, which need not agree with the conclusions of either professor. 
Professor Dehio’s candour goes further: his analysis of the*Versailles settlement of 
1919 is the most penetrating which has yet come out of Germany. Judged by these 
essays he belongs to the first rank of European historians. People in this country 
- sometimes question the difference between Weimar and Bonn; this book provides a 
clear proof that Bonn is not Weimar. Not only does the author deserve our thanks, 
but also the translator, Dieter Pevsner, whose work cannot have been easy: in 
all a book strongly recommended. RICHARD BARKELEY 
A shor rs gees of Germany: 1815-1945, By E. J. Passant. Cambridge University Press. 
s. Od. 


Germany and World Politics in the Twentieth Century. By Ludwig Dehio. Translated by 
Dieter Pevsner. Chatto and Windus. 18s. Od. 


KNIGHT OF THE AIR 


This is the story of Antione de Saint-Exupery, aviator, inventor, poet, painter, 
novelist and profound thinker. Born of a distinguished Limousin family in the 
first year of the twentieth century, he was intended for the navy, but, having failed 
to pass the entrance examination, he learned to fly in his spare time and in 1926 
became a pilot for Aeropostale, flying the mails to Africa and later, as Director of 
Aeroposta Argentina, throughout South America. He was a superbly good and 
daring pilot with a flair for inventing all kinds of gadgets for the improvement of 
the rather primitive aircraft in use. 

At the same time, the immense solitudes, the infinitely varied moods, the cruelty 
and the beauty of flight called to the deeply poetic spirit within him and he began 
to describe them in a manner which has never up to now been surpassed by any 
other writer. Indeed it may be said that Saint-Exupery was the only writer of 
genius whom aviation has produced. He was first and foremost a novelist. His 
first book Southern Mail was based on his experiences as airport manager at Cabo 
Juby in Spanish North West Africa, his second Night Flight had a South American 
setting. Then came Wind, Sand and Stars, almost entirely autobiographical, which 
exhibits Saint-Ex at the height of his powers as a descriptive writer and as a philo- 
sopher. Flying was the means by which he could approach most nearly to the 
essence of things. ‘The machine does not isolate man from the great problems 
of nature, but plunges him more deeply into them.” 

With the coming of the war in 1939, he overcame every obstacle, age, flying 
injuries and the rest, to fly on active service and was posted to a reconnaissance 
group. Flight to Arras sums up his experience in the hopeless battles of May and 
June, 1940, and expresses unequivocally the faith which he never lost in a rebirth, 
out of defeat, of his beloved native land and the certainty that he would have an 
active part in that resurgence. For him, life in occupied France was an impossibility 
and he went to America, where he wrote Letter to a Hostage, in which he poured 
out his passionate sympathy with his fellow-countrymen in their captivity, and 
The Little Prince, a charming fable, illustrated with the author’s own delicious 
aquarelles, which, though ostensibly a children’s fairy tale, contains a deeper 
revelation of his life and personality than is to be found in any of his other books. 
In 1943, Saint-Exupery realized his wish to rejoin his old group on active service 
and flew with them in preparation for the allied landings in Southern France until 
his death on a reconnaissance mission on July 31, 1944. Of several books pos- 
thumously published, the most important is his long, unfinished parable The 
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Wisdom of the Sands. 

Mr. Maxwell Smith’s book, first published in the United States in 1956, and now 
enlarged, is a valuable contribution to the history of aviation and to an under- 
standing of this lovable and intensely human genius. 


Knight of the Air. By Maxwell A. Smith. Cassell. 18s. 0d. 


DOUGLAS COLYER 


TEXEUAL AND LITERARY CRITICISM 


The textual critic is concerned with the minutiae of literature, the close analysis 
of every sentence and the exact meaning of every word. He is regarded -with 
amused tolerance by many literary critics, whose field of investigation covers the 
wider issues of aesthetic, moral and philosophical values. 

The two species inhabit different worlds and have generally accepted this 
dichotomy as an unavoidable fact of academic literary life, even exacerbating the 
situation at times by petulant, ill-informed attacks across the separating chasm. 
Such a state of affairs is a twentieth century phenomenon and cannot be in the best 
interests of literature. As Professor Bowers observes, the literary critic, by his 
ignorance of textual analysis and of editing standards, is completely at the mercy 
of the editor. The two branches of criticism should be in partnership not in opposi- 
tion and it is stimulating to witness the fine flow of indignation the situation evokes 
in Professor Bowers: 

Every practising critic, for the humility of his soul, ought to study the transmission 
of some appropriate text. If he did, he would raise such an outcry that we should no 
longer be reading most of the great English and American classics in texts that are 
inexcusably corrupt. We should no longer complacently accept the sleazy editing 
that even today too often marks the presentation of works of literature to the student 
and to the general public. 

Ten years ago two distinguished Shakespearean scholars issued editions of the 
works that were textually almost identical with editions published in 1864, ignoring 
completely the considerable body of emendations resulting from twentieth century 
scholarship. Professor Bowers, however, is no carping pedant irritated if ‘lanthorn’ 
be given as ‘lantern’. But he is concerned when the whole interpretation of a 
passage is suspect because, as in Hamlet for instance, ‘sullied flesh’ appears as 
. ‘solid flesh’, and ‘pious bawds’ is rendered as ‘pious bonds’. 

Errors in punctuation in modern reprints of Tristram Shandy are at the rate of 
fifteen or more to a page. Combined with a multiplicity of spelling alterations they 
frequently destroy both sense and meaning. Perpetuated misprints are not confined 
to the classics. Professor Bowers indicates a number in the later editions of the 
poetry of T. S. Eliot, and takes Professor Empson to task for basing an argument 
about one of Mr. Eliot’s poems on an ambiguity derived, not from the original 
text, but from a juxtaposition of printer’s errors. The book’s case rests mainly 
on Professor Bower’s examination of the manuscripts of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass, and on recent tectual criticism of Shakespeare. His approach is provocative 
and stimulating and his book should interest all concerned with the appreciation of 
literature or the practice of criticism. 

After the textual critic, the literary critic, Professor Walsh, who is in the best 
Leavis tradition with a book that is a lucid challenge to those who are willing to 
accept the relevance of literature to daily living. He is concerned with the educational 
theories, whether explicit or implicit, in the writings of, among others, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Yeats, Henry James and D. H. Lawrence, and pleads for a 
searching reassessment of contemporary theory and practice. In words that should 
be burned over every training college notice board he writes: 

The student of education is concerned only secondarily with extending his knowledge 
and accumulating information; his first concern is with cultivating personal quality, 
with deepening his power of discernment, with increasing the nervousness and relevance 
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of his response, with forming a standard which is personally significant and of more 
than personal validity. 

To this end all students of education should be students of literature. They would 
gain much from reading Professor Walsh’s arguments and from considering how 
best to apply his humane precepts to the day-by-day business of teaching in school 
and university. B. EVAN OWEN 
Textual and Literary Criticism. By Fredson Bowers. Cambridge. 22s. 6d. 

The Use of Imagination. By William Walsh. Chatto and Windus.’ 25s. Od. 


THE MORAL ASPECT 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Vincent Buckley’s volume should have been given a 
title which promises more than the contents fulfil; those readers who have been led 
to expect the logical development of a central thesis, with at least some hint of a 
conclusion, may well be disappointed. The volume is primarily concerned with the 
examination of the critical work of Matthew Arnold, T. S. Eliot and F. R. Leavis 
from a particular point of view, and is merely an approach to the study of the 
relation between poetry and morality. Indeed, the appendices are a good deal more 
relevant than the actual studies. In his natural reluctance “to rush to declare 
himself” Mr. Buckley skirts all round the subject, relying upon his expository 
method to communicate what he very obviously has in mind, but nowhere, 
specifically expresses; though it should be emphasized that his exposition is sound 
and shrewd enough to command respect. Since these three critics have very different 
conceptions of “the moral status of poetry”, and two of them have avoided defini- 
tions which might be used in evidence against them, Mr. Buckley’s treatment of 
their ideas calls for comparisons and connecting-links to establish a valid line of 
argument, To complain is not to deny the quality of his mental equipment and 
the individual blend of sensibility and common sense which he brings to critical 
analysis. Again and again he offers insights which reveal an extraordinary capacity 
for seizing upon and illuminating the most significant passages of the work under 
consideration. It is to be hoped that he will allow his gifts freer rein in his next 
volume, for it is extremely unlikely that he has finished with the subject. 

It is the moral aspect of Anne Bronté’s life and work that is emphasized by the 
co-authors of the first study to be entirely devoted to the poet and novelist who has, 

` for so many years, been overshadowed by her more talented sisters. Charlotte and 
Emily. The volume is in two parts: Miss Ada Harrison, who died before the proofs 
appeared, being responsible for the biographical section; and Mr. Derek Stanford 
having undertaken the examination and assessment of the poetry and prose. 
While Miss Harrison’s account of the family life of the Brontés is competently 
written, if verging on the sentimental at times and somewhat biased in its references 
to Charlotte, one must turn to Mr. Stanford’s section for sagacious comment, 
skilful analysis, and clear understanding of both the character and the creative 
work of Anne Bronté (though even he cannot resist an occasional thrust at Char- 
lotte, whom he sees as Anne’s ‘“‘well-wishing bad fairy”). Anne’s poetry, he main- 
tains, was the product of the reflective imagination, ‘tan habitual power of mind 
playing backwards and forwards over past experience, re-creating scenes and 
situations, not as objective history, but as the material of personal feelings, dis- 
covering their meaning in the light of later experience, and passing judgment on 
them in accordance with this knowledge.” For the purpose of discussion he 
examines the poetry under the four headings of Poetic Fiction, Love Poems, 
Didactic Poems, and Religious Poems, and succeeds not only in making his point, 
but also in calling attention to elements which have previously been overlooked 
simply because critics have been searching in Anne’s work for the characteristic 
qualities of Emily and Charlotte, rather than for the features peculiar to Anne 
herself. Mr. Stanford’s observations on the novels are equally enlightening. This 
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volume will Sd readers back to Anne Brontë with open minds and a new awareness. 
HOWARD SERGEANT 

Poetry and Morality. By Vincent Buckley. Chatto and Windus. 21s. 0d. 

Anne Brontë: Her Life and Work. By Ada Harrison and Derek Stanford. Methuen. 25s. 0d. 


THE BRITISH ABROAD 

With the awakening of West Africa one must heartily welcome such a book as 
Mr. Crowder’s; he has spent many months in various parts of the region, where he 
lived on intimate termts with every section of the community. It was not so much 
the exotic tribal Africa of the pagans as the new Africa of the politicians that + 
fascinated him. This, he thinks, is not the time to lament the noble savage, who as 
he becomes increasingly engulfed in the materialist society of the West will, one 
hopes, retain his refreshing individuality. No girl of the Balantas will consider 
marrying a youth who has not stolen a cow, a nocturnal enterprise not easily 
accomplished. It seems that in Dakar the favourite drink, named ‘Car Rapide’ after 
the local bus service, is composed of beer, methylated spirits and a drop of petrol. 
On the other hand you find in Dakar that the grounding of the Africans in French 
culture is far ahead of what prevails in British West Africa. And the author has 
such an eye for interesting details that, for instance, he tells us of a chief, stub- 
fingered from the ravages of leprosy, who is actually the village watch repairer. 
Many have been the famous men who have sojourned in the island of Gorée, 
among them Vasco da Gama, Columbus and St. Francis Xavier. In the gracious 
Maison des Esclaves thousands of miserable wretches, seized from their villages, 
were imprisoned until a ship took them away. Sir Robert Bristow, wh ose lasting 
memorial is Willingdon Island, constructed in the middle of India’s south-west 
harbour which in his day lay between Cochin, Travancore and British India. does 
not actually allude to St. Francis but reminds us that as aremarkable tribute to the 
justice and influence of Portugal’s great Albuquerque both Muslim and Hindus 
visit his tomb in Goa and pray for his help and protection against the maladministra- 
tion and incompetence of his successors. He might have mentioned that once a 
year when the silver sarcophagus is brought down from its niche in the cathedral 
of Old Goa, Muslims, Hindus and Christians join in their devotions to St. Francis. 
Sir Robert explains how an artificial island is built in much detail for the layman. 
But his descriptions of the men with whom he was brought into contact are 
occasionally quite absorbing. He might, however, have given his readers a fuller 
account of the Maharajah of Cochin, beyond saying that in this matriarchal State 
the succession went to the eldest sister’s eldest sons. Thus the Maharajah was 
always an elderly gentleman when he succeeded; the one with whom I came into 
contact used to gather his chauffeurs and gardeners round him and read to these 
illiterate persons the contents of a local newspaper. 

Among the difficulties that Sir Robert had to overcome was the rather natural 
hostility of the shipping agents who had carried on a lucrative business by trans- 
porting goods in lighters to and from godowns built alongside the existing shallow 
wharves. The ship-owners might well prefer a modern harbour, but the shipping 
agents had always dealt with ships anchored three miles out to seaward. One day a 
visitor arrived and suggested to Sir Robert that instead of the frontage inhabited by 
all the rich people in the town of Ernakulam he should prefer an alternative site 
which would not imply compensation to those wealthy people; it turned out, 
however, that this gentleman had himself bought the alternative site, but his plan, 
one is glad to hear, miscarried. And so, gradually, the artificial island was con- 
structed; the final dredging and pumping through the pipeline involved large 
quantities of miscellanea such as jettisoned cargo, bundles of hoop iron, cannon 
balls, masses of tangled wire rope, remains of old boats, heaps of stone ballast 
and coins of every denomination. HENRY BAERLEIN 


Pagans and Politicians. By Michael Crowder. Hutchinson. 25s. 0d. 
Cochin Saga. By Sir Robert Bristow. Cassell. 30s. Od. 
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A series of monthly contributions sponsored by the Unservile State Group 


In this issue the Group welcomes a statement by one of its members, Jo Grimond, 
M.P., Leader of the Liberal Party, on a Liberal policy for Britain in Western 
Europe, followed by an analysis by Arthur Seldon, Editorial Adviser to the Institute 
of Economic Affairs, of the pensions plans of the three political parties, and a reply 
by Norman MacKenzie (editor of Conviction) to the discussion in the July issue of 
Mr. Grimond’s book The Liberal Future. 

In the next number we hope to publish a discussion between Lt.-Col, Patrick 


. < Lort-Phillips, Treasurer of the Liberal Party and Liberal Candidate for Gloucester, 


and H. S. Deighton, Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, on the Liberal attitude 
to nuclear disarmament. 


EUROPE AND THE POLITICIANS 


BY JO GRIMOND 


We must build a kind of United States of Europe. In this way only will 
hundreds of millions of toilers be able to regain the simple joys and hopes 
which make life worth living. The process is simple. All that is needed 
is the resolve of hundreds of millions of men and women to right instead 
of wrong. 


O spoke Sir Winston Churchill at Ziirich, but it has not proved so 

simple. In July, 1957, he reiterated the theme at the Central Hall, 

Westminster, with the cry “Unite! Save Europe!” British politicians 
have been free with advice but coy about participation. When the 
Schuman Plan was first mooted, I remember a remarkable performance 
by a Socialist intellectual lecturing the Europeans on their duty to join the 
fron and Steel Pool, explaining patiently to them what advantages it would 
have, but making it quite clear that Britain intended to remain outside it. 
Sir Winston did little for a United States of Europe when in office. It is 
true that Sir Anthony Eden saved something of the wreckage of EDC. 
But, apart from the French, the British Government must take the chief 
responsibility for wrecking it. And the heirs of Churchill and Eden have 
not been much better. Mr. Macmillan, who becomes more and more like 
the Red Queen in politics, endearing but quite unbelievable, was as usual 
using words to mean what he wants them to mean when he said in 1957: 


To play their part in developing the cohesion and unity of Europe has been 
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the cardinal aim of successive British Governments... . 

But I must be frank. We believe that there is a real danger that in trying to 
create unity in Europe, new divisions may follow. That is why we have launched 
our proposals for an industrial Free Trade Area. 


We all know that the reason why the British Government in 1956-7 
wanted only an industrial Free Trade Area was not tender solicitude for 
Europe and its possible divisions, but to ensure our own industrial markets 
and to protect our agriculture. Everyone knows that to get the Conserva- 
tive Party to contemplate the Free Trade Area was more difficult than 
leading a skittish horse past a traction-engine. The grooms only tried to 
do it at all because they could see no other way round. In the event they 
offered so little that the French turned them down flat, and the Government 
is now faced with the humiliating recourse of uniting economically with 
Scandinavia as a wretched consolation-prize for the lost markets of the Six. 

The truth is, as our present failures in Europe show, that the European 
Movement has been a hobby of British politicians. It has provided some 
useful sticks for the Opposition and little more. The Tories send a Second 
Eleven to Strasbourg. And the old project of a European Free Trade Area 
has not been reconciled with the outlook of either the Conservative or 
Labour Parties. This is not to say that there are not many in both parties 
who were, and are, whole-heartedly in favour of it. But the local Tory 
Associations, the coherent fighting bloc of the Tory Party and the main 
thrust of the Labour Party are fundamentally opposed to trading freedom. 

A most striking feature of the last 80 years—ever since Bismarck 
invented the Welfare State—has been the rise of an excessive form of 
nationalism; excessive, because nationalism only becomes diseased when 
it becomes extreme. It has been a European disease for 50 years and. 
more—and it still is. Nationalism, or patriotism as it might be called in 
its beneficial form, is in its place admirable. It gives cohesion to society, 
it allows for experiment and differentiation, it has inspired many artists 
and intellectuals. The kind of patriotism which rang the church bells at 
Königsberg celebrating not, as Napoleon thought, one of his victories but 
Kant’s recovery from a cold is wholly admirable. The patriotism of 
Shakespeare, Leonardo and Yeats is not to be despised. But, unfortunately, 
this is not the type of patriotism which moves British Conservative 
Associations and trade unions. They are frankly anti-foreign. They have 
no respect for other nationalists. Colonel Nasser is not a hero to Colonel 
Waterhouse, nor, apparently, are the Hungarian workers to Scottish miners. 

Tory nationalism is straightforward. It flourishes at constituency level 
and is liable to break out among the backwoods of the Commons, which 
now contains more primitive animals than the Lords. It has no philosophy 
—not even Spenglerism. Labour nationalism is of two sorts. Intellectual 
political Socialists in Britain are nationalists. The type of planning they 
practise is blatantly nationalist; it depends on tariffs, quotas and defences 
against the foreigner. And the horny-handed are often anti-foreign; look 
at the treatment of Hungarians and Italians by miners. 

The old internationalism has weakened disastrously in the Labour Party. 
The successors to Mr. Philip Noel-Baker are divided and lack a leader, 
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and neither party is willing to surrender sovereignty. To the Tories it is 
a symbol. To Labour the Sovereign State is the unit of Socialism. They 
will behave-—when it comes to the pinch—exactly as they have done over 
inflation. Of coure, in principle Tories and Labour are all for stopping it. 
Just as in principle they are for European Free Trade. But let anyone 
suggest a remedy for inflation which might really bite home, and they are 
up in arms. In the same way, if free trade really pyt British industry in 
any difficulties, they might well abandon their protested beliefs overnight. 

The resources of the two parties have been devoted for 50 years to the 
attempt to isolate British industry from international competition, to 
exporting troubles, to exploiting weaker countries and to preserving 
inefficient industries. And they have got votes, of course. Nationalism is 
a very powerful emotion. It is always easy to inflame, and nothing is 
easier than to blame other people for our troubles. It is still very strong. 
For a brief moment during the Suez crisis the Tories were prepared to 
move the frontier of Africa from Calais to Marseilles; but, alas, the work 
of the Brombergers soon convinced them again that, after all, the whole 
continent is a jungle. 

The power of nationalism is strengthened in this country by certain 
- indigenous pecularities, and the Commonwealth is made an excuse. Despite 
the dying interest in Empire preference, despite the difficulty of finding 
Commonwealth statesmen who see any contradiction between Europe and 
the Commonwealth, Conservatives still sublimate their fears of Europe - 
by painting it as a threat to the Empire. And the structure of politics 
has encouraged insularity. The candidate for a single-member constituency 
is always made peculiarly conscious of strong and easily identifiable blocs 
of votes within his constituency. These blocs tend to be producer interests, 
since industry and agriculture in this country are remarkably concentrated. 
Perhaps half the House of Commons is dependent on coal, cotton, wool 
and agriculture votes, though these industries probably support less than 
a third of the population. 

The situation in the American Congress is quite different: a Senator from 
New York might be dependent on the industrial vote of New York City— 
especially on that of the garment-workers—but in fact New York City is 
almost neutralized by up-state New York. Concentrated producer-interests 
are nearly all protectionist. And again, the methods of parliamentary 
democracy in Britain tend to accentuate the predominance of certain 
issues. In America, Congress legislates, not the President. All sorts of 
issues which cut across party lines are constantly before the public. On 
the face of things, America is more rigidly divided into two parties than 
we are, but in fact it is not. Southern Democrats often vote with 
Republicans. At every Presidential election there are ‘“Democrats-for- 
Eisenhower” and “Republicans-for-Stevenson’”’. The record of any Senator 
suggests that he votes on issues—not merely the party ticket—and the 
voters judge him to some extent on his record. But in Britain Parliament 
is not expected to legislate. The Government provide the Bills and, with 
the official Opposition, set the tone. Naturally it has been nationalist and 
protectionist, and no cross-currents have much disturbed the debate. The 
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nationalist, restrictionist, protectionist outlook which has dominated British 
politics for 40 years must die. The Conservative and Labour Parties have 
jeered at free trade all their political lives. They have made it a whipping- - 
boy for every economic ill. How they now embrace it! It is for Liberals 
to provide the new theme. But first we must clear away a lot of junk. 


It has been a feature of twentieth-century politics that we have 
abandoned obvious “common-sense methods, created crazy difficulties for 
ourselves and then begun to devise complicated and inefficient ways of 
surmounting these artificial difficulties. Adam Smith, nearly 200 years 
ago, outlined how a competitive system could be self-adjusting, protect 
freedom and lead to efficiency. But we have deserted and denounced 
competition. Monopolies have multiplied. Finally, we have set up Con- 
sumers’ Councils and Monopoly Commissions to try to re-introduce 
consumer-controls which can, in so many cases, be exercised so much 
better by competition. We create vast State machines, we invite the State 
into wider and wider and more and more unsuitable spheres—and then 
we are surprised that Government has become expensive, tyrannical and 
inefficient. Finally, we try to re-introduce some freedom by such primitive 
devices as asking Franks or Birkett Committees to tell us how we can 
regain some elementary rights—such as the liberty to telephone in private. 


So it is in Europe. Since 1914 Conservative and Labour Governments 
have set up barrier after barrier against the free movement of men, goods 
and capital. We are now scratching our heads to find ways round these 
barriers so carefully erected. Let us, as Liberals, not be taken in by the 
new jargon. “Common Market” is only a step towards free trade. We 
are laboriously progressing towards 1914. Let us insist upon the removal 
of the restrictions which have grown up. The foreign travel allowance is 
a simple and obvious case. If Britain is to be bankrupted by people being 
allowed to spend money when travelling in Europe, then it is doomed 
anyway. But though progress towards 1914 would be something, it would 
not be enough. If the movement towards European integration is not to 
founder in the first gale—and there will be gales—Liberals have got to 
make a firmer base and set up some defence against storms to come. 

We must clear our minds of two doctrines, often held by Liberals but 
heretical, in my mind, to the true faith. One is that we ought to pursue 
the greatest good of the greatest number. If this means that a very small 
increase in everyone’s welfare should be bought at the expense of a very 
steep decrease in the welfare of a few, then we should reject it. If by 
paying an extra 1s. on the shirt we can keep Lancashire happy, then I 
am willing to pay my shilling on the shirt. But of course it is not as 
simple as that. 

The other Liberal heresy is that all countries are equal. Not only 
politically equal, but equal in wealth and sanity. It is a fair working 
hypothesis for getting a League of Nations—or the United Nations 
Organization—on its feet, that one nation should have one vote. But it 
is nevertheless a rudimentary attempt springing from an out-of-date view’ 
of national sovereignty. It is not only political snobbery to hesitate to 
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entrust our future to nations as politically unstable as Italy. 

Why should these heresies matter? They will matter as soon as Europe 
moves forward from the pre-1914 world of national sovereignty. Every 
country, including Britain, has contorted its economy by subsidies, pro- 
hibitions and tariffs. As a result industries have grown up which from 
the point of view of a European economy are inefficient and ill-sited. 
Some must go to the wall. But their workers mu8t be re-trained and 
offered productive employment elsewhere. This means a degree of national 
and international planning of a type to which Liberals have given too 
little thought. This is the real approach to the agricultural problem. We 
cannot throw British agriculture on the scrap heap. Equally, the case for 
a European agricultural policy will become stronger. Steps must be taken 
to encourage British agriculture in directions which are competitive or 
complementary to European agriculture, and to make provision for a 
judicious dispersal to industry for any farm labour which may be thrown 
out of employment. 

The heresy of the “greatest good” really is dangerous, because unless 
you have some international co-operation you will have disaster in 
particular industries. But international co-operation, once accepted, will 
spread over an ever wider field. We cannot simply beggar the Danes by 
killing their agricultural market. Agricultural programmes should be 
co-ordinated. If subsidies are to be paid they will have to, be comparable 
and complementary. Then there will arise a demand that welfare services, 
unemployment pay, etc., should also be comparable. If these are to be 
comparable with Denmark, then certainly with Germany and Italy, even- 
tually with Spain. But Italy and Spain may very well be unable to afford 
to administer or even appreciate our own social services. Communist or 
Fascist Governments may even occur, locally, in some countries, and we 
neither should nor could try to persuade the British people to conform to 
wholly antipathetic governments in other countries. Liberals must evolve 
a reasonable patriotism which makes internationalism acceptable and 
which offers a solution to problems as they exist. This means thinking 
out not merely new policies but new institutions, and especially new modes 
of co-operation which will make surrenders of sovereignty acceptable to 
the ordinary man. These new policies and institutions, the new attitude 
towards other countries will need a high head of steam behind them, if 
they are to be effective against the innate nationalism, extreme and easily 
aroused as it is, which flourishes in the other parties. 

How are we to get it? First, those who are already converted to Liberal 
internationalism must become more aggressive. Lately international causes 
have been pressed by all-party bodies. This is, no doubt, the ideal 
approach. It is, in many actual cases and on many occasions, the right 
approach. But in the present circumstances it requires reconsideration. 
The Suez incident, for example, tended to show up the impotence of 
Liberals. While the extreme Right moved confidently and coherently, the 
Liberals spread among various parties and moved hesitantly with varying 
points of view. It is no longer clear that bodies like the United Nations 
Organization or the European Movement are now sufficient. In principle 
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everyone is in agreement; in practice, when the pinch comes, this general 
agreement can be a stumbling-block to effective action. When the crises 
blow up over European Free Trade, or the steps which must follow it, 
whether among the Six, the Seven or the Fifteen, will there be sufficient 
fight in Liberals to weather the storms? 

This leads to the question of party allegiance. So long as the debate in 
politics was about How much Socialism there should be, the Conservative 
and Socialist parties to a large extent covered the ground. But the debate 
is shifting. As the tide of enthusiasm for old-fashioned State Socialism 
recedes, the Conservatives as much as Labour may be left gasping on the 
sands. This has undoubtedly given a chance to a Liberal Party. But at 
present the British Liberal Party has not the steam up to wage the battle 
alone. It is vital, in the coming years, that Liberals of all parties work 
together for the integration of Europe. And this must mean more than 
joining all-party committees. Party discipline must be loosened to the 
point at which Liberals in the Conservative and Labour parties can actively 
work together against nationalists in these parties. But they will not be 
able to do even this unless a Schwerpunkt, as it is called in military circles, 
a centre of gravity, is available in the Liberal Party itself. The Party has 
an immense role to play in sharpening its focus on internationalism, in 
cutting through the clichés which have fogged counsel since the war, and 
in rallying mass-support in Britain for reasonable and well-constructed 
programmes for the unity of free Europe. 


PENSIONS IN A PROSPEROUS SOCIETY 


BY ARTHUR SELDON 


(a) 

“To live his life in his own way, to call his house his castle, to enjoy the fruits 
of his own labour, to educate his children as his conscience directs, to save for their 
prosperity after his death—these are wishes deeply ingrained in white and civilized 
man. Their realization is almost as necessary to our virtues as to our happiness. 
From their total frustration disastrous results both moral and psychological might 
follow.” Professor C. S. Lewis, The Observer, July 20th, 1958. 


* * * 


(b) 

“,. . The welfare services were created to help the poor and those in need, and 
not to provide a general dole of pocket money to all and sundry.” Jo Grimond, M.P., 
March 9, 1957. 

“The basic pension should be universal.” Security for our Pensioners, Liberal 
Party Pensions Committee, January, 1959. 


* * * 
(©) 


“|. . Politics are ceasing for many people to be a philosophy and a faith and are 
just becoming a scramble for a hand-out, an auction in which victory will go as a 
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rule to the highest bidder ...” Lady Violet Bonham Carter, quoted in News 
Chronicle, June 29, 1959. 

“Successive general elections have been fought on the understanding that the 
Party which does most for the social services will fare best.” The Responsible 
Society, by the “One Nation” group of M.P.’s, Conservative Political Centre, March, 
1959. 

* * * 
(d ° 

“Use of the term ‘insurance’ encourages the misconception that the pension drawn 
by a man on his retirement has been paid for by his own contributions.” Security 
for our Pensions. 

“People ask me why I trouble to draw .. . the old age pension every Monday. 
The reason is that for many years I contributed from my army pay. And I am only 
drawing out what I paid in. It seems to me a very good reason.” A distinguished 
soldier, May, 1959. 


* * * 


(e) 
‘. . . Responsible politicians on all sides ... deplore ... any tendency for 
pensions to be considered only from the political angle.” National Pensions: An 
Appeal to Statesmanship, Councils of the Institute of Actuaries and of the Faculty of 
Actuaries in Scotland, May, 1959. 

“. . Whilst the debate [on the Government’s White Paper] in the House of Lords 
showed real concern for the pensioner, the Commons seem to have been more 
concerned with the electors’ votes.” An actuary writing in the Draughtsman, organ 
of the Association of Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen, June, 1959. 


* * * ° 


(f) 

“. . . Pensions are different from any other problem with which Parliament has 
to deal. Promises of pensions are given now but the cost of their fulfilment grows 
through the years into the distant future and an unexpectedly large proportion of 
the future national income can become committed . . . It is the voice of the future 
which is noticeably absent from the present discussions . . . 

“The nature of the schemes [Labour and Conservative] precludes an effective 
internal discipline.” National Pensions: An Appeal to Statesmanship. 

“|... The important new principle incorporated in the Government plan [the 
differential pension] is in fact being used primarily as an expedient designed to shift 
the immediate obligation for finance of pensions away from the Exchequer in return 
for promises to pay additional pension in a distant and much less predictable future.” 
J. Wiseman, “The Government Pension Plan”, London & Cambridge Builetin, Times 
Review of Industry, March, 1959. 

“. . . Political decisions turn out to be concerned not, as the politician likes to 
believe, with bringing changes about, but with attempting to patch up their con- 
sequences.” J. Enoch Powell, M.P., “Pensions—Will the Good Impede the Best?”, 
Banker, November, 1958. 


The Conservative graduated State pension scheme has passed into law, 
for better or worse; and, if the Conservatives are returned at the General 
Election and the scheme begins in 1961, it may have a run of three years 
on which we may be able to judge the hopes, doubts and fears people have 
variously expressed about it. We may regret its introduction at a time 
when many are providing for retirement at a rate that must hearten all 
who believe in the common man and free institutions. But, although it is a 
fait accompli, it is not unchangeable; and in a liberal democracy disinter- 
ested opinion may reasonably be expected to exert influence in tempering 
the dictates of electoral and financial expediency. (I assume that the reader 
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is acquainted with the main facts, for example, the deficit starting this year 
in the National Insurance Fund owing mainly to the increasing cost of 
pensions, and the resulting need to raise more money.) To help shape the 
scheme in the direction in which it will do the least damage, and perhaps 
secure its modification or even abandonment, we need to keep steadily 
before ourselves a vision of the society we wish to build in the second 
half of the twentieth? century. This is the kind of forward looking—based 
on realistic assumptions about human nature and political institutions rather 
than on the spurious precision and prevision of statistical projections—that 
will give depth to our thinking and life to our hopes. The projections of 
the Labour plan and of the Government Actuary will probably no more 
represent actuality in 1980 or 2000 than the estimates accompanying the 
1925 Act represent actuality today. 

The economic and social structure of the second half of the twentieth 
century looks like being based on: 


1. rising incomes, possibly doubling between 1960 and 1980, with poverty 
gradually dying out; 

2. high, full, or overfull employment: it seems that we shall never again 
have more than 5 per cent unemployment, and good riddance to it—the good 
society could never be built on 8 or 10 per cent; 

3. creeping or galloping inflation, with monetary stability as an ideal rarely 
attained for long, and deflation as an accidental interlude rapidly smothered by 
monetary expansion; 

4. an increase in the over 60’s; 

5. an increase in the years of retirement for which income needs to be 
provided. 


We must also make some assumptions about people and institutions: 

1. Human nature will remain basically unchanged; people will be public- 
spirited, good neighbours, selfless in emergency and crisis, but basically “selfish” 
—in the best sense of the term that they take their immediate responsibilities 
seriously. They will be concerned essentially with themselves, their families, 
their homes, their interests, their little worlds—and they will be all the better 
citizens for that. Adam Smith’s assumption about human nature will stand in 
1976, 200 years after he saw it with more insight than most other philosophers 
before him, and many since. 

2. The family will remain the unit of social organization, and we shall want 
it to remain so, with all that it means in inequality, nepotism, subsidization of the 
incompetent, conformity and inheritance, but also with the joy it brings in 
sharing with children and parents, and others less closely linked. 

3. Politicians will remain the mixture of followers and leaders inevitable in a 
parliamentary democracy with governments elected at frequent intervals. The 
desire for popularity will conflict with the desire to do the right thing. This may 
not do much damage where some groups in the community are favoured at 
the expense of others who have access to information and the opportunity to 
oppose. But subsidizing—and perhaps winning votes from—one generation at 
the expense of the next is another matter. Cooking the books while the children 
are playing, or too young to read, is hardly ethical; and pas devant les enfants 
may be a deceptively dangerous game for a parliamentary democracy to play. 
But we must face it that there is a standing temptation, and the history of 
State pensions suggests that it will not invariably be resisted. 


What part should State and private pensions play in the second half of 
the century? How should they be organized? 
1. The non-contributory pensions under the 1908 Act are gradually 
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dwindling and will have vanished by about 1980. They were financed 
wholly out of taxation, and as a gift, a subsidy, or charity from the taxpayer 
will have no place in a society where incomes are high enough for people 
to save for retirement. 

2. The contributory flat rate pensions under the 1925 and subsequent 
Acts, which are financed less and less by contributions and more and more 
by taxation, similarly have a diminishing role to play fn an affluent society, 
and should likewise have been expected to disappear in due course. If we 
suppose that since 1940 incomes have increasingly been sufficient for retire- 
ment saving, we might suppose that the National “Insurance” scheme could 
have been wound up by, say, 1985 or 1990. In the meantime, contributions 
should have been raised or the pension reduced gradually to the actuarial 
level and the taxpayers’ subsidy wiped out. 

3. The supplements paid to needy pensioners, non-contributors or con- 
tributors, should be generous. There are people who could not save during 
their working lives, or whose saving has been shrivelled by inflation. Let 
us agree at once that it is not easy to identify such people, that an enquiry 
into means is unavoidable, and that some old people will shrink from it. 
But let us not forget that the administration of National Assistance has 
been humanized beyond recognition since before the war, that much of 
the criticism both of the National Assistance Board and of the principle of 
the means test is either sentimental or political (from all three parties), 
and that greater discrimination in relating assistance to resources is 
unavoidable if we give more to those who need it. 

This is really a key issue in the whole question of how a rich country 
should treat its old people, and it is worth spending a minute on it. Let us 
clear our minds of cant: much of the talk of the shame of receiving charity 
and of the old Poor Law is out of date and question-begging. How many 
people in Britain can hold their heads high and say they do not receive 
charity from the State? What is more, many of them have enough money to 
dispense with it. How many people, for example, draw the family allowance 
who do not need it? 

For too long discussion of the social services has been influenced by 
chronic double-think. It is evidently wicked to make a nominal charge 
for medicaments, but proper to waste the time of doctors with trifles and 
signature-witnessing so that they cannot attend to the sick. It is heartless 
to make people pay market rents, but proper for them to spend the subsidy 
on betting or motoring. We are shocked by cruelty to animals but not by 
people throwing their aged parents on the State when they can easily support 
them. It is humiliating for university undergraduates to depend on their 
own parents, but proper for them to depend on other parents. A means 
test is degrading if it requires help from one’s own children, but it is 
honourable to accept help from other people’s children. It is degrading to 
accept National Assistance, which is supplied wholly by the taxpayer, but 
proper for people with ample means to accept the State pension, only 
fourteen-fifteenths of which is supplied by the taxpayer. It is right to give 
bread to those who can buy cake, but wrong to give a second loaf to those 
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with only one. Our notions of self-respect, of family life, of common 
humanity, even of commonsense have been turned topsy-turvy. 

There is no need for marks of identity in a free society, but if we must 
have a badge of citizenship, here it is—for the very opposite reason from 
that given by Professor R. M. Titmuss. It should identify those who do 
not draw from the common pool, not those who do. It should be a badge 
of honour worn by those who stand on their own feet, not on the taxpayers’ 
corns. But nor should there be anything shameful in receiving help when 
it is needed. The needy, too, earn a badge of honour, for help received 
in good faith is given with pride. 

4. There should be comparable aid and encouragement for all forms of 
private saving for retirement, from deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Bank and house purchase to occupational pension schemes and annuities 
for the self-employed, the free-lances (often the most creative in the 
community), and those in irregular employment. 

One reason for their new State pension schemes given by the Labour 
and Conservative parties is that private pensions have not increased fast 
enough. Labour’s neo-Disraelian cry of “two nations” in old age—those 
with only the National “Insurance” pension and those with, in addition, 
a pension from their jobs of perhaps half or two-thirds of their pay—is 
echoed mildly by the Conservatives and the Liberals, who want private 
pensions to grow but who Jament the slowness of their growth. 

The excuse i$ weak. Labour has argued that occupational pensions are 
impracticable for small firms, for manual workers generally, and for certain 
named industries. Yet the Government Actuary’s survey last year estimated 
that there were 28,000 schemes with under 50 members. When I was trying 
last summer to get some idea of how fast wage-paid workers were being 
covered, I asked a handful of life offices and pension consultants who install 
and administer schemes to analyse their post-war records, When I totted 
up-their figures, this is what I found: 


Wage-earners covered by 400 Pension Schemes 


1948-1957 
No. of members No. of schemes Total members 
Up to 50 172 3,544 
51-100 41 3,059 
101-250 80 13,793 
251-500 41 14,449 
501-1,000 28 19,855 
1,001-5,000 ‘ 49 92,407 
Over 5,000 8 95,234 
Total 419 242,341 


The Labour Party has argued that occupational pensions would be beyond 
most employees in agriculture, distribution, engineering and building. Much 
ingenuity has gone into devising collective and individual schemes for 
people in these industries, and the cover is growing more than is generally 
known. 

Why have private pensions not spread faster? The announcement of 
Labour’s plan and the Government’s Bill slowed down the rate of advance 
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in the last three years. Some employers have taken a short view, and 
their organizations have been slow to see the advantages of pension schemes 
for industrial relations, although competition in the labour market has 
been forcing employers’ hands. Employees, also, particularly the younger 
ones, have sometimes shown little interest, but information and publicity 
have often brought unexpected response. What has been lacking is fore- 
thought: the trade unions used their bargaining power in the post-war in- 
flation to get higher immediate pay for their members rather than deferred 
pensions and other fringe benefits; British trade unions have a long way 
to go before they catch up with the C.I.0./A.F. of L. Not least, the 1956 
Act, which altered the relative tax treatment of the two main classes of 
pension schemes, caused a lot of “switching” that has consumed actuarial 
and other skilled manpower in the life assurance offices and pension con- 
sultants and diverted energies from selling and installing new schemes. 

It is quite clear that, in the absence of these avoidable causes, many 
more wage-paid and salaried employees would now be covered by 
occupational pension schemes. Even so, over seven million out of 16 million 
men and about two million out of eight million women are already covered, 
and the rate of expansion—about 400,000 a year on average—has been 
impressive despite the difficulties. It is true that it may take another ten 
years before the rest are covered, but that is no reason for extending the 
State scheme: the graduated pensions the politicians can promise are very 
small for ten years or more and take 40 or so years to mature. The problem 
of giving existing (and prospective) pensioners more now and in the next 
few years is another matter: it has nothing to do with the new State 
graduated schemes. 

We are living in an age when more and more people are first, able and, 
secondly, responsible enough to provide for their retirement. What do the 
parties propose to do about it? The Labour Party would give higher 
pensions now to all old people whether they need it or not*, and force all 
the rest of us to save for retirement much more through the State, according 
to income, whether we are saving privately or not. The Conservative Party 
is going to give more to old people who need it, and compel the rest of us 
earning middling incomes to save rather more through the State, with the 
additional but uncertain option of saving more privately. The Liberal 
Party would give more to all old people whether they need it or not, and 
make the rest of us save through the State only enough to supply “basic 
needs”, leaving us to save privately more or not as we wished. 

It is easy to criticize these schemes in terms of their motives. They 
can all be written off as vote-catchers. The Labour and Conservative 
schemes can be described as ways of getting more money out of people in 
return for a promise of larger pensions to be paid by the next generation 
and without the distasteful and unpopular business of calling it a tax. 
The Labour scheme can be described as a means of building up a fund to 
use for buying shares in the 500 or 600 so-called key enterprises and so 


* 25 to 3 million out of 54 million pensioners are estimated to live more or less 
comfortably on savings, occupational pensions, help from families, etc., in addition 
to the national “insurance” pension. 
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acquiring control of industry without recourse to the outmoded formula 
of nationalization. 

We may also challenge the reasoning behind the Labour and Conservative 
argument that the State pension must vary with income during or near the 
end of the working life. Physiologically and biologically, “basic needs” do 
not vary closely, certainly not mathematically, with income: a man 
accustomed to living on £15 a week does not require more calories or coal 
to keep alive than one living on £12 a week. If he thinks he does, he should 
have saved more out of his higher income. If he did not, if he preferred to 
spend more and enjoy life while young or middle-aged, that is his business. 
This argument for graduating the contribution and the pension lacks con- 
viction; it seems to have been dragged in to support something wanted for 
quite different reasons. 

All this seems incontrovertible. But it is too late to argue about motives 
and rationalizations. We must pass to the effects of the three pension plans. 
These we shall assess in the light of our three main objectives: 


(a) generous assistance for those in need; 
(b) a gradual winding up of the superfluous subsidized State pension; 
(c) an extension of private pensions (or other saving for retirement). 


Labour’s scheme fails on all three counts. Its increase of the basic 
pension to £3 a week for a single person—the cost of a business lunch—is 
hardly munificent in these prosperous days. (Its wage-related pension 
would be very small in the early years and not be worth much until most 
pensioners and those now aged about 55 had passed away.) Not only is 
nothing done to reduce the State pension as incomes rise: it is to be en- 
larged and take a permanent place as part of the “badge of citizenship”; 
to such lengths the Labour Party in its search for new policies has been 
led by a false philosophy. And although it says it has no designs on 
“sound” private pensions, its State scheme, intentionally or not, would 
slowly choke them off, “sound” or not. 

The Conservative scheme gets high marks on the first count. It has 
tefused—so far, but the General Election is upon us—to raise the basic 
pension for everyone, and has instead raised the Assistance scales; with 
even higher rates, justice would be done. How the subsidized State pension 
will fare is not clear: if both the basic and the graduated pensions are 
kept down while incomes rise, the State scheme could shrivel with time; 
but there is no knowing what political pressures may force the Conservatives 
to do. (What is clear is that they have provided a ready-made graduation 
which Labour could extend.) On paper, also, occupational pensions will be 
safe; contracting-out will be permitted. In practice, one must remain 
uneasy. As long as the larger contributors are subsidizing the smaller, and 
can therefore get a better pension from private enterprise, there will be 
an urge to get out. But large-scale contracting-out would set up a counter- 
urge to make contracting-out more difficult, because less money would be 
coming in through contributions and more would have to be raised through 
taxation. Only two and a half million out of six million in private industry 
are expected to contract out. We must hope that all will turn out well, but 
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a large question-mark remains. 

The Liberal scheme fails to satisfy the first objective: the non- 
discriminatory increase in the basic pension is, in Mr. Grimond’s words, 
for “all and sundry”. Nor would the new rates of £3 for a sole pensioner 
and £4 16s. for a married pair give them what we as a nation can afford, 
if only we can free ourselves from the out-of-date inhibition about means 
tests, which is as paralysing to clear thinking as are the recollections of 
hunger marchers and soup kitchens of the early 1930’s. The Liberal 
Pensions Committee Report says: ‘The first priority must be the relief 
of poverty” and goes on to a non sequitur: ‘“The first goal, therefore, should 
be a universal subsistence pension, paid as of right without a means test.” 
The second statement does not follow from the first; it conflicts with it: 
the more you give to people whose incomes are high enough to dispense 
with it, the less you can give to those with no other income at all, or only 
a little. 

In any event, if you are never to use a means test, where do you stop? 
Do you go on paying out hundreds of millions of pounds in the 1980's to 
ten million pensioners, most of whom by then will not need it, and who 
will certainly not have paid for it? And, since you cannot isolate pensions, 
do you do the same for other national “insurance” benefits? What is this 
if not the Bootstrap State? 

The Liberal scheme would replace the National Insurance scheme by a 
social security tax, but it is not clear whether the subsidized pension would 
die out as incomes rose. At any rate, partial financing of the pension by 
contributions would be replaced by complete financing by taxes. Certainly 
the national “insurance” scheme is no longer insurance, and the use of the 
word is misleading and confusing and makes people believe they have paid 
for what is largely a subsidy from the taxpayer. Whether we should 
therefore go the whole hog and abandon the effort to make the scheme 
live up to its name is another matter. It may be administratively easy and 
convenient to wipe out the mess and start afresh with a new tax raised 
especially for the social services. But this would completely divorce personal 
contributions from personal benefits. Conceptually, it would be better to 
wind up the national pension by bringing contributions and pensions closer 
together as incomes rose. (See further below.) 

On the third count, confining the State pension to basic requirements and 
encouraging private saving for retirement through occupational schemes 
and private pensions, the Liberal scheme gets high marks. 

None of the three political plans offers the solution required by the times. 
Without being perfectionists, we may outline it as follows: 

1. The first problem is that of identifying those whose need of assistance 
is largest.* It may be that the resistance to tactful enquiries into means 
is less than we think. The middle classes have to disclose their family 
* We may expect useful information from the survey into the changing sources of 

income of retired people now being conducted by the Department of Applied 

Economics at Cambridge. A pilot survey suggests that the more alarmist views 

about poverty in old age are ill-founded. The main survey should help to discover 


the rate at which retirement income is rising, and in particular the increasing role 
of occupational pensions. 
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income and commitments to qualify for a monetary grant in respect of” 
County Awards to their children. And no enquiry into income is more 

inquisitive than the income tax return, which is no respecter of persons. 

One suspects that there is a great deal of mysticism and folk-lore surround- 

ing the National Assistance means test that might be dispelled by a useful 

change of name (perhaps using the American ‘“‘compensation”) and 

procedure. 

The practicability of income tax codes as a means test technique should 
be investigated. They might dispense with the personal investigation into 
individual means: possession of an income tax code below a given number 
would furnish an automatic indicator of entitlement; and a sliding scale 
would be possible. We should then have a negative income tax. This, or 
some better method, would make is possible to abolish the paper distinction 
between the basic pension, which is wrongly regarded as a right, and the 
supplementary pension, which is wrongly regarded as “‘charity’’. 

2. Basic pension rates would be reduced in stages. They will not have 
been earned by contributions, so there could be no complaint. And the 
reductions would not cause hardship, since they would not be applied where 
income was low. Some contributors to the Conservative graduated pension 
would initially be paying more than the actuarial value of their eventual 
pension. But we can hardly assume that there will be no change in 40 years; 
the likelihood is that rising prices or living standard would force politicians 
to raise the benefit, and the story of the State pension would resume its 
familiar course. 

3. Contributions would be raised in stages until at some point they 
were sufficient to earn the pension. 

_ 4. How far we reduce pension scales and how far we raise contributions 

would depend first, on how fast incomes rise, and, secondly, on how long we 
think it necessary to force people to save for retirement. It may be that 
the need to enforce saving would continue after incomes had risen high 
enough to permit the required level of saving. Nevertheless, the aim is to 
take retirement saving out of the State as soon as possible. This does not 
mean that we have to wait until the last vestige of unwillingness to save 
had vanished. We should not proceed at the pace of the slowest. But, in 
any event, if the State thinks it desirable to require everyone to save at 
least X per cent of his income for retirement, it does not have to supply 
the saving mechanism itself. To ensure that food is not adulterated, it 
lays down standards; it does not have to operate jam and pickle factories. 
Private saving institutions—insurance companies, trade unions, friendly 
societies, etc.—could supply the saving machinery better than the State 
because they would be local, flexible, personal and competitive. 

5. In so far as pension scales were reduced and contributions raised, 
taxation could be reduced. In a discussion of this proposal, Mr. Walter 
Hagenbuch wondered* whether it might not be difficult to make the increase 
in contributions (and charges for other social services—see below) politically 
acceptable unless they were “very closely linked” with successive reductions 
in taxation. Certainly, the closer the link, the more obvious the benefit 
* “The Welfare State and its Finances”, Lloyds Bank Review, July 1958. 
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would be. But it is not clear how close a link is essential. When the charge 
for the health service was introduced there was an outcry, chiefly from 
the politically interested, but their case was convincing only in so far as 
it applied to pensioners and others with low incomes. The critics were in 
danger of getting themselves laughed out of court by pleading that people 
with television could not afford a shilling for a bottle of medicine. The 
saving in public expenditure and therefore to the taxpayer could be demon- 
strated after a time, perhaps in the following budget. Similar nominal 
charges rising eventually to market prices for State education, hospital 
treatment, housing, school meals, “welfare” foods, and so on may sound 
alarming when they are suggested, but the saving to the Exchequer and 
the taxpayer would be very real, and it should not be beyond our wits to 
demonstrate the connection simply and vividly. Varying council house 
rents with income is now widely accepted as sensible. It is true that as 
long as the social services are redistributive, the beneficiaries as a class 
would appear to Jose more if they have to pay as consumers than they 
stand to gain as taxpayers; but individuals would not suffer if the charges 
were based on an index of income. Moreover, as incomes rise and taxation 
becomes generalized, the distinction between beneficiaries and subsidizers 
will disappear. Five years ago Mr. Colin Clark argued* that it was even 
then small for wage-earners as a group. 

The fundamental attraction for liberals of all parties of bringing con- 
tributions and pensions close together is that it employs the’market, which 
sets the consumer in authority over the supplier, and dispenses with the 
machinery of the State, which sets the official in authority over the citizen. 
It takes something out of the State, instead of bloating it further. Whatever 
its difficulties, which may be less than we think, it is an individualist and 
not a collectivist solution. There will no doubt be many difficulties when 
we come to reconstruct the market as the centre-piece of the free society; 
tactically, and for a time, we may resort to collectivist expedients, but we 
should not do so unless the market cannot be reconstructed. . 

It may be that such an expedient will need to be employed to raise 
money until the gap between contributions and pension benefits can be 
closed. But it would be a necessary evil, channelling millions of pounds 
through the State. We should do what we can to close the gap as quickly 
as possible by raising pensionable ages, offering better incentives for con- 
tinued work, matching benefits to needs, and requiring those who can to 
pay something for education, health services, housing, etc., as opportunity 
offers. 

By matching pension benefits to contributions in the next 20 or so years, 
and so wiping out the subsidy, the main raison d’étre for having the pension 
arranged through the State would disappear. There should then be a new 
right to contract out and transfer, with a cold storage pension or a capital 
fund, to a life assurance office, trade union, friendly society or any other 
private arrangement, perhaps a pooled system, outside the State. The 
objection to a funded State scheme, that it creates rights for years on end, 


* Welfare and Taxation (1954). 
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does not apply if the subsidy is removed and contracting out is permitted. 
If*the State in open and unsubsidized competition can provide a better 
pension, the prospective pensioner will have a choice; and if the State 
pension service satisfies him better than does private enterprise, it will 

deserve to survive. l 

What is important is that it must be our long-term objective to return 
the social services to the market as incomes rise. In a free society it is 
better for people fo buy them and pay for them as consumers in the 
market than as taxpayers through the State, for the market builds up the 
citizen’s independence and self-respect, and increases his power over the 
supplier, the bureaucrat and the politician. In the middle-class economy 
that Britain is becoming, such a policy, properly presented, could pay 
political dividends to a party prepared to look beyond the next General 
Election. “Pay as you buy,” “let the piper call the tune,” “two bob off the 
income tax,” “no more purchase tax”: who said the devil had all the best 
tunes? But we must start the thinking now, and we must not be daunted 
by difficulties. The biggest job is re-education in the purpose and finances 
of the social services. 

6. We must not lose sight of the variety of ways in which people may 
prepare for retirement. Industry is not sufficiently universal or standardized 
to give everyone an occupational pension. So we must provide no less 
favourable facilities for saving through personal pensions or annuities, 
Post Office accounts, home ownership, industrial shares, government stocks. 
The increasing interest in unit trusts is heartening, although the holder of a 
unit does not have as vivid a sense of ownership and identity with the 
fortunes of the enterprise as does the owner of an ordinary share in the 
X, Y or Z company. The Conservatives have also made a praiseworthy 
effort to devise a new method of saving, although their industrial saving 
certificate seems to echo the era of Tory paternalism by creating a separate 
class of small savers instead of integrating the wage-earner into the general 
body of savers. 

Much of this is a long-term programme. But there is something that 
can be done in the next few months, in the first session of the new Parlia- 
ment. The graduated State pensions were better never introduced at all. 
But if the Conservatives* have to bring it in, for electoral or financial or 
better reasons, they must do something else quickly to show that their 
repeated declarations in support of private preparation for retirement 
through pension schemes were not designed to quell disquiet and gain 
acceptance for a measure which many believe will at worst harm the 
private schemes and at best will not help them. The least the Conservatives 
must now do is adopt a measure removing all obstacles and obstructions 
to the installation of pension schemes and easing their paths. Until a 
better name is found we might call it the Private (Personal and Group) 
Pensions Easement Bill. Its contents are for lawyers, actuaries, and the 
Inland Revenue to devise; but, in very simple terms, the following 
suggestions illustrate the kind of easement it could provide and the kind 


* This paragraph was written some time before the General Election, when it seemed 
that the Conservatives might return to power. 
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of impediment it could remove, ranging from administrative routine to 
technical detail. 

1. In general the procedure governing the approval of pension schemes 
could be simplified and speeded up, so saving time and skilled manpower. 

2. The Inland Revenue is properly concerned that tax concessions 
should not be given without ensuring that revenue will not suffer; but 
administrative convenience does not come before major national policy: 
that pension schemes be encouraged. Loopholes must be closed against 
the over-ingenious, but the average and the best employers and their 
advisers should not be treated by the standards of the worst. There is even 
a good case for risking some revenue if by so doing the rate of advance is 
speeded up. Whether the Civil Service is capable of such flexible 
administration is another matter; perhaps a new arrangement is desirable. 

3. It would seem that there is a good case for treating both classes of 
pension schemes (“379” and “388”) alike by making the “build-up” of the 
fund wholly tax-free, and for allowing relief on the whole of employees’ 
contributions instead of on only 40 per cent in “388” schemes. 

4. It should be possible to facilitate the spread of pension schemes for 
wage-earners by raising the amount that may be paid tax-free in cash. 
At present the benefit may not be paid wholly in cash if the equivalent 
pension would exceed 15s. a week; this figure is now out-of-date and 
should be raised. 

5. There seems no reason at all for treating self-employed persons any 
less favourably than employees. 

6. A high percentage of employees who change jobs take a refund of 
their contributions instead of a cold storage or transfer value pension. 
Since the tax reliefs are given to encourage saving, there is a good case 
for discouraging such short-sighted dis-saving, perhaps by taxing cash 
refunds. 

7. If the private institutions are thinking of improving the market by 
-establishing a clearing house for paying pensions to employees who have 
moved round and have several separate pensions to draw, they deserve 
encouragement. Such machinery might also encourage employees to allow 
pension rights to accumulate rather than encash them. 

8. Contracting out must be made as simple as possible. How the 
Government drafts the rules and instructs the Civil Service will be the 
earnest of their intentions; and, still more, what they do if contracting out 
withdraws revenue from the State scheme will be proof of their sincerity, 
and evidence of whether they understand the importance of private 
pensions. There is no doubt about where the balance of emphasis should 
lie: the advice to industry should read: “When in doubt, contract out.” 
If, in consequence, the State scheme must be adjusted in order to survive, 
then it must be so adjusted. The subsidy must be increased beyond the 
the £170m. or £200m. envisaged, or, better still, revenue raised by charging 
market prices for the social services, and the cost of the pensions reduced 
by the methods suggested elsewhere in this review. But one thing is clear: 
where there is a choice between the State scheme and private schemes, the 
State scheme must take second place. 
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9. Wage-earners have often been found to display shrewd political 
instinct by preferring a properly funded scheme that gives the sense of 
security they do not experience when the pension is based on political 
promises; whatever its relevance for the State scheme, funding in private 
schemes should be made easy. 

10. The maximum pension that will be approved for a senior employee 
who changes jobs in, or after his middle years is often too small to enable 
him to move without damage to his standard of living after retirement; 
the allowable pension should be raised. Such an employee may also not 
receive death benefits for his family in respect of previous employment; 
this restriction seems indefensible, since under most pension schemes life 
assurance benefit is bought year by year, so that paid-up life assurance 
benefits cannot accompany the employee on a change of job. 

It is easy to get lost in detail; but we must not lose sight of the central 
principles. What we are concerned with is not only how to relieve the 
remaining poverty in old age, or how best to save for retirement, or how 
to raise a few more hundred million pounds from the public without 
incurring their wrath. In the debate on pensions we are concerned with 
no less than the way of life we hope to build in the next 50 years. If we 
wish to build a free society we must help man to outgrow his dependence 
on the State, the taxpayer, and his neighbour. We must enable him and 
encourage him to make decisions for himself. Of such decisions one of 
the most elemental is that of apportioning his income between his working 
life and retirement. Should he spend most of his income while young 
enough to enjoy it, and leave the future to take care of itself? Or should 
he live modestly while he earns, and look forward to years of carefree 
ease when he retires? Who would be so impertinent as to tell him what 
to do in such an intensely personal and intimate decision? Yet this is 
what the State is doing. Once people are able to make the decision for 
- themselves, the State should take no further part: it is an intruder, an 
interloper; it should withdraw gracefully before it is told to go about its 
business. 

Not all can yet make the decision for themselves; but many can, and 
more are learning every day. That is why we must plan, now, for the 
eventual withdrawal of the State from the private affair of planning for 
retirement. That is why we must judge every plan for State pensions by 
its purpose, the ease with which it can be abandoned, and its impact on 
private pension planning. That is why we must regret the Conservatives’ 
new scheme, and see to it that, even if it breaks down, it will not be 
allowed to usurp the right of every man to live his life as he sees fit. 
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POLITICS AS A STATE OF MIND 


IR.—In his comment on my article “Politics as a State of Mind”*, Mr. George 
Watson quotes two statements which, he says, fill him “with a sense of distaste 
near enough to disgust as to make no matter.” These are that ‘I am interested 

in creating a whole, and not a fragmented community” qnd that I wish to see a 
society “in which a man’s worth is measured by his contribution to society, not 
by what he can get out of it. . . in which our efforts are guided by the good of all 
and not the search for private gain.” 

From these two statements Mr. Watson draws unwarranted and misleading con- 
clusions. First, he says, this “demand for wholeness” looks “‘totalitarian” to a 
Liberal. Secondly, he suggests that the concept of the “good of all”? is so “‘sub- 
versive to human nature” that not even the Chinese Communists could carry it 
_ through. Thirdly, he argues that the search for private gain is an “all-consuming” 
motive valid in all kinds of society, and that I fail to understand this simple truth. 

I do not wish to become involved in a semantic wrangle, but Mr. Watson has 
missed my point. I will try to state it again in simple terms. I said that I was 
interested in creating (not imposing) a “whole” community. This means en- 
deavouring to persuade others to change their human as well as their social relation- 
ships, so that there should be more fraternity between people. By a “whole” 
community I mean one in which intellectual and human intercourse can take place 
on the basis of common assumptions about the meaning of social life and the 
individual’s place within it; if one cares to put it this way, it means a secular applica- 
tion of what are conventionally accepted as Christian ideals. To-achieve this in a 
class-ridden society, which has artificial barriers of wealth, education, speech, 
behaviour and, not least in importance, moral standards, is impossible. It is to 
such barriers I was referring when I spoke of a “fragmented community.” Today 
the obstacles to free cultural or social or economic converse between the different 
strata of British society are such as to corrupt and pervert our human relationships. 

When I spoke of measuring a man’s worth by his contribution to society I did 
not mean some arbitrary standard of reward for service to the State. I meant-—as 
any Liberal familiar with the liberal collectivism of the last 50 years should realise— 
that one should try to judge one’s fellow men not by the wealth they can amass, 
or by their birth, or their power, but by their willingness to serve others, to help 
those less fortunate than themselves, to cage the tiger of selfishness that stalks 
through the jungle of our emotions and ambitions. I do not expect men ever to be 
perfect, but I try to judge men by the degree to which they strive to be better, 
more humane, more tolerant, more charitable than they are. That is a simple point, 
and it is a matter of moral attitude, not of political dogma. If Mr. Watson is 
unable to grasp it, then contemporary Liberalism is even more confused and 
lacking in real moral conviction than I supposed from reading Mr. Grimond’s book. 


Yours faithfully, 


NORMAN MACKENZIE 
5 Branch Hill, N.W.3. 


* July, 1959. 
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BRIGHT PROSPECTS IN GREECE 


HE last thing that Greece could afford at this particular juncture of 

` her economic rehabilitation, not devoid of serious difficulties, is a , 
new political upheaval. The greatest disservice that General Grivas 
could do to his country, however high the esteem in which he is held as 
a military leader, is to halt the momentum of the various plans which 
the drive and organizing ability of Mr. Karamanlis has started so hopefully 
on the road to fulfilment. For there is no magical panacea to Greece’s 
economic problems or ills, and certainly no moral “‘rottenness” of a degree 
that would justify the overthrow of the present Government by a general 
who can lay no claim to political genius. The highly intelligent Greek 
people have been quick to realize that, while Mr. Karamanlis may be no 
statesman of the Eleutherios Veniselos mould, he has practical gifts which 
can get things done. The day of political adventurers is over, and in the 
past too much of the national energy was wasted in futile political issues. 

There is scarcely a single phase of Greece’s life—economic, social and 
cultural—that is not covered by the ambitious but sane Five-Year Develop- 
ment Plan the dynamic 52-year-old lawyer Premier has launched to bring 
the standard of living of the people nearer the level of that of the 
European family of nations. And no one who has been to Greece recently 
can have failed to observe the great strides made already towards the 
desired goal. The face of Athens is changing visibly. One can well believe 
the statement of Mr. K. Tsatsos, Minister to the Prime Minister, at a 
Press conference while I was in Athens this summer, that “within the past 
five years more important major public works have been executed in Athens 
than at any time during the last half century.” Tremendous activity is 
going on within and outside the capital, and while I was there no fewer than 
twelve new hotels were under construction in Athens—Greece is going 
to enter the tourist trade in a big way—and modern buildings were going 
up, roads were being widened and water supplies and drainage improved, 
and attractive bathing lidos were being laid out within half-an-hour’s 
journey from Athens—at New Phaleron and between Alimos and Glyphada. 
A new beach, equipped with the most modern installations for bathers, 
has also been inaugurated at Vouliagmeni, and will accommodate 5,000 
holidaymakers daily. 

In the rest of the country much the same building activity and new road 
construction is to be seen on every hand. Splendid highways have been 
designed to facilitate traffic between Athens and Corinth, and between the 
capital and Thessalonika. Large-scale tourist projects are under way in 
Crete, Corfu, Rhodes, the Cyclades Islands, Epirus and Thessaly. The 
Halkidiki area, which includes Mount Athos, will become an important 
tourist centre of Northern Greece. The movement of incoming tourists 
from Central Europe is expected to increase, following the construction 
of new highways in Yugoslavia. 

According to Mr. Tsatos, the majority of the projects—the new hotels 
in Athens will provide another 10,000 beds—will be completed by 1963. 
Greece will then be in a position to receive at least 750,000 foreign tourists, 
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instead of the 270,000 who visited the country in 1958. This may seem a 
modest total compared to the 15,000,000 target that Italy has set for the 
near future, but while Italy may be said to have nearly reached saturation 
in respect of tourism, Greece has a prospect of unlimited expansion, which 
will be accelerated when air travel becomes faster and cheaper. With Mr. 
Onassis’ Comet aircraft, ordered for Olympic Airways (now linked with 
B.E.A.), Athens will be brought within four hours of London. Meanwhile, 
when Greece has attained a total of 750,000 tourists annually, foreign 
currency imported in the process will average 100 million dollars a year, 
against the 40 million dollars in 1957-58. That represents considerable 
grist to the Greek economy. An important link which will bring Greece 
nearer the rest of Europe will be the car ferry service between Italy and 
Greece across the Straits of Otranto. 

While tourism is seen to open up a very bright vista, every other source 
of the nation’s resources is being planned to give a maximum yield. These 
include agriculture, new light industries and shipping. Mr. C. Adamo- 
poulos, Minister of Agriculture, says that the country’s present irrigated 
acreage of 360,000 acres will have increased by a further 200,000 acres 
by the end of the Five-Year Plan. With an intensive and long-range 
irrigation programme the acreage of irrigated land could be increased to 
1,200,000 acres, he thought. German and Italian experts have been called 
in to advise on land development and irrigation. The recert German loan 
of 200 million marks is to be used mainly for agricultural and touristic 
projects, as well as basic enterprises which will attract more private invest- 
ment. The German loan, incidentally, is the first foreign loan contracted 
by Greece in the last 20 years. It is generally considered as proof of the 
confidence foreign nations have in the Greek economy and in the stability 
of the drachma which is enjoying an unprecedently high prestige abroad. 

Premier Karamanlis has emphasized that in a free democratic economy 
like that of Greece it is private enterprise, with its investment effort, that 
plays the most important role. The Five-Year Investment Plan, which 
involves an expenditure of 103,600 million drachmas, or £1,264 million, 
would create 384,000 new jobs, and raise the per capita income of Greeks 
from the present 275 to more than 370 dollars a year. Greece has been 
anxious to link her economy with those of the Common Market countries, 
since by staying out her position would be adversely affected to a serious 
degree. More than 40 per cent of her exports normally go to the Common 
Market group, and 60 per cent of her imports come from these States. 
In the midst of tourist plans and land development, the Greek Government 
aim at stepping up exports from the 1959 figure to 242.8 million dollars 
to a value of 349 million dollars by the end of 1963, an increase of 43 per 
cent. That is a tall order, for as the Secretary for Commerce, Mr. L. 
Dertilis, has admitted, Greece has an unfavourable balance of trade at 
present. Exports last year were only 242.8 million dollars, against imports 
of 508.6 million dollars. The immediate concern of the Government is 
to increase exports to countries of the Western bloc with which Greece 
is traditionally associated economically, and at the same time to restrict 
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imports from these countries. Great Britain, although the biggest importer 
of Greek products, has never bought from Greece the same quantity or 
value of goods that Greece purchased from the United Kingdom. Govern- 
ment investment expenditure during the next five years is estimated to reach 
103.6 billion drachmas, which will be directed not only towards increased 
industrial production, but will lay the foundations for a permanent improve- 
ment of industrial and agricultural conditions. A study of the Five-Year 
Plan shows that the Government are determined to return to a state of full 
employment, “‘in order to absorb the country’s labour force, estimated at 
262,000, and to provide work for the 122,000 unemployed or under- 
employed.” 

One major set-back for Greece, which has risen to third place among 
the ship-owning Powers of the world, has been the grave recession in 
maritime business which has laid up hundreds of Greek vessels, many 
of them quite new. A remunerative source of revenue, remittances from 
Greeks abroad engaged in the ocean-going trade, has diminished consider- 
ably, but a redeeming feature of the situation is that there is now a steady 
drift back to the Greek flag of “‘flags-of-convenience” ships. The Merchant 
Marine Minister has reported that the Greek Mercantile Fleet this year 
represents a gross tonnage of 2.6 million tons, an increase of 60 per cent 
in 12 months. With that optimism and daring which characterize the 
Greek race, Greek shipping interests, despite the slump, are taking a chance 
in the future and buying some big and fairly modern luxury liners. A 
recent important purchase was the Union Castle liner Blomfontein. A 
completely new passenger liner, Stella Marisse, is to go into tourist service 
for cruises in the Aegean and to Eastern Mediterranean ports. The growing 
interest that Germany is taking in the development of Greece is to be 
seen in the bungalows and second class hotels which are being built at 
seaside resorts which middle class Germans prefer. 

In the annual report of the National Bank of Greece, the chairman, 
D. E. Helmis, comments: “In efforts for the mobilization of international 
interest in the economic development of Greece, the National Bank has con- 
tributed considerably, it believes, with the signing of the agreement of 
co-operation with the Deutsche Bank, and by carrying out negotiations 
for similar co-operation with other major credit organizations, import con- 
cerns, and technical firms in Germany, in other West European countries, 
and in America.” In the face of what Greece is attempting to achieve, 
both internally and internationally, towards the improvement and con- 
solidation of the national economy, with the help of her able bankers and 
economists, it would obviously be the height of folly for people like General 
Grivas to crash into the political scene. The best service that he could 
render to Greece would be to hold himself aloof from politics until such 
time as Greece has emerged from her difficulties and laid the foundations 
for her economic future. 

Mr. Karamanlis is going the right way to build up the standard of living 
and there is no other way. Many of the measures are necessarily long-term 
and call for patience on the part of a people who have been sorely tested by 
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the ravages of war and the spoliation of Communist rebels. “If only the 
people would have patience!” Mr. Karamanlis said to me in the course 
of nearly an hour’s interview I had with him in Athens. There is no doubt 
that the Greek Prime Minister has confidence that matches up to his 
boundless energy. In addition to his drive for economic prosperity, he has 
launched other plans to put Greece more plainly on the map. 

The education system is being revolutionized to place more emphasis 
on technical’ instruction, and slightly less on academic subjects, which 
produced too many lawyers, doctors and philosophers. With the planning 
for many more new schools and more teachers of the requisite standard, 
a battle to eliminate illiteracy is about to begin. The call for technical 
education is, of course, to enable Greece to cope with the changing pattern 
of her economy and the new industries. The importance of athletics in 
the modern world, a fact of which Russia has taken particular notice for 
obvious reasons, is apparent to a people who originated the Olympic Games, 
and Mr. Karamanlis’ Government have allocated 12 million drachmas 
for the construction and improvement of sports stadiums in the provinces. 
The crafts and arts are also to be cultivated more intensively, with a view 
to exploiting the inherent creative spirit of the Greek population. Given 
peace and a fair degree of prosperity, there is a glowing cultural future 
for Greece. 

THOMAS ANTHEM 


THE “GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC” 


JOURNEY east of the Iron Curtain, always interesting, is particularly 
so in the former Soviet Zone of Germany—the so-called Deutsche 
Demokratische Republik. Here a people have passed from one form 

of dictatorship to another, although under different slogans, and a consider- 
able number—all those born since 1933—have never lived under a 
democratic constitution. It would be correct to say that even those who 
were children when Hitler came into power belong to the same category. 
Two further factors add interest to the journey: among the Russian 
satellites Germany, in spite of the Kaiser and Hitler, has a stronger 
tradition of parliamentary life than the others, including Czechoslovakia. 
(The writer is aware that this statement may be questioned, but he is of the 
opinion that the strength and parliamentary influence of German liberalism 
are frequently underrated in this country. Bismarck, in spite of his political 
acumen, could not fully suppress German liberalism, though he succeeded 
in discrediting it.) Secondly, the standard of living was much higher in 
Germany than in any other country in which Communist dictatorship has 
been established. 

To state that the German Democratic Republic is a Communist dictator- 
ship does not mean that the writer was prejudiced when undertaking his 
visit—it is the right of a political scientist not to take a constitution at its 
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face value. At the outset it must be gratefully stated that the East German 
Government facilitated this fact-finding visit in every way. The journey was 
undertaken as a guest of the Gesellschaft fiir Kulturverbindungen mit dem 
Ausland, a State-sponsored organization for cultural relations with foreign 
countries. The visit lasted ten days and was crowded with impressions. 
No restrictions other than a fixed itinerary were imposed on our move- 
ments, and we were free to talk to anyone. We saw much that is good and 
must be recognized as such. In spite of the éndeavours to strengthen the 
heavy industry in the country, which must absorb a high percentage of 
the social product, the supply of consumer goods is better than expected. 
There is, at least in the big towns visited (Weimar, Leipzig, Dresden and 
Berlin) a sufficient supply of clothing, footwear and food, The drabness 
so noticeable in the eastern districts of Berlin a few years ago has largely 
disappeared, yet in many cases a lack of display and poor shopping arrange- 
ments reduce the consumers’ choice, which may be quite as infuriating as 
the tardy attentions of some of the shop assistants. The fact that all but 
the smallest shops are State-owned and display political slogans promising 
to fulfil the various plan targets in shorter time does not change the “could 
not care less” attitude of some of the staff, Prices have been reduced and 
seem to be within the reach of people drawing wages or salaries, particularly 
when. several people in a family are earning, but they are still too high for 
pensioners. There are still some shortages and difficulties in distribution; 
one cannot shop with the firm intention of buying this or the other. 
Frequently one has to take what is available or go without, a fact which 
naturally depresses the standard of living, as most of the married women 
go out to work, and their shopping time is consequently limited. 

Everywhere we were assured that by 1962 the standard of living in the 
Democratic Republic would parallel that in the Federal Republic. This 
emphasis seems to be the result of the way in which this aspect is stressed 
by West German propaganda which so frequently contrasts the standard 
of living in the two parts of Germany. This planned improvement may be 
achieved but it seems doubtful, as by 1962 West German economy, unless 
overtaken by a serious recess, will have increased the present standard quite 
considerably. 

There also seems to be increased building activity in the Soviet Zone. 
We saw many new blocks of flats, especially in Dresden, which was particu- 
larly badly hit, and the one flat which we visited seemed both pleasant and 
adequate. There was, however, much less building of one family houses; 
in housing West German standards have not yet been reached. In Dresden 
there has been much rebuilding apart from dwellings; part of the main 
shopping centre has been rebuilt, and the famous Zwinger with its Galerie 
of priceless paintings and its porcelain collections is again open. Much 
still remains to be done however. 

We visited Leipzig, which was once famous as the centre of German book 
production. While some publishers (among them the old firm of Seemann, 
the publishers of illustrated books on art) are still there, a redistribution has 
taken place and many publishers work from Berlin. Books for publication 
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must still be licensed by the Ministry of the Interior, and a great deal of 
propaganda literature is produced which must be difficult to sell, as must 
also be the overwhelming number of translations from the Russian. 

Much has been done in the field of education. We visited the old Berlin 
University (named after Alexander von Humboldt) and the Technische 
Hochschule at Dresden. The number of students has been so much in- 
creased that, so we were assured, the absolute figure of, middle class students 
has gone up although their proportion is lower than before the war. The 
target figure, not quite reached, is 45 per cent, the remainder being “children 
of working class and peasant families”. The percentage of students drawing 
scholarships is very high—at Dresden 92 per cent, which is higher than in 
Britain. Scholarships are ‘given to all students whose fathers’ incomes are 
below DM (Ost) 1,200 per month; the amounts granted are relatively low, 
the basic amount being DM 140 per month with an additional 20 DM for 
“‘workers’ and peasants’ children”. Although DM 140 is more than £20 
at the official rate of exchange, the purchasing power is probably only 
half of this amount. To make it easier large halls of residence have been 
built for students, which are adequate but do not come up to the standards 
of students’ hostels in this country; they have mainly study-dormitories for 
from four to six students, and even post graduates have to share rooms 
for both sleep and work. The food in the mensa, the refectories, seemed, 
at least when we sampled it, to be even below the standard of our refectories. 
It cannot be easy for students to make ends meet althougk there are some 
additional grants (20 and 40 DM respectively per month) for “good” and 
“very good” results in intermediate examinations. 

In general, theatres are well attended. Much has been spent on their 
rebuilding and some reconstruction, for example the Dresden Opera House, 
is still in process. Stage direction seems usually to follow traditional lines 
except for the well-known “Theater am Schiffbauerdamm”, Berlin—the 
Bertolt Brecht Theatre—where production is reminiscent of the experiments 
in the ’20s. It was interesting to’note that a Russian propaganda play in 
translation which we saw in Dresden was the only play not well attended— 
and in the course of ten days we visited the theatre six times. 

On the whole one might venture to suggest that the standard of living 
is by no means excessively low, that there is enough to eat and a modicum 
of consumer goods available. The holiday crowds we saw in the Sächsische 
Schweiz were gaily dressed, looked well fed, and seemed to be enjoying 
their day off. As far as one can judge from a brief visit the Zonal Govern- 
ment has succeeded in creating a standard of living which compares not 
too unfavourably with that of the West, in spite of fewer cars (still beyond 
the reach of ordinary wage or salary earners), fewer TV sets, fewer 
refrigerators. Why then the high number of refugees fleeing to the West, 
those who, in Lenin’s words, vote against the régime with their feet? 

The answer to this question was made clear during our visit to the 
Humboldt University in Berlin. We attended a lecture on the relationship 
between Schiller and Goethe in one of the big rooms. It was a lecture in 
the traditional German style transmitted by loudspeaker and could have 
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been delivered at Heidelberg or Marburg. But, and here lay the difference, 
the professor not only wore the badge of the Socialist Unity Party (SED) 
in his button-hole but also started his lecture with a reference to the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers then meeting at Geneva, in which he 
assiduously repeated all the demands of his Government. This impression 
that all life is subject to the demands of the party, which is identical with 
the State, was powerfully reinforced when visiting the former concentration 
camp at Buchenwald, near Weimar. An impressive, though too monu- 
mental, memorial tower has been erected here, and some of the prisoners’ 
blocks and the execution barracks are left undisturbed as a reminder of 
Nazi brutality. Unfortunately the impression is marred by the fact that a 
memorial plaque, giving the names of those German resistance fighters 
who lost their lives fighting Hitler omits the names of those who took part 
in the conspiracy of July 20, 1944. The guide, when asked why Stauffen- 
berg, Goerdeler and the other victims were not included, maintained that 
they had not been genuine anti-Facists. A similar plaque was shown at 
Leipzig in the Dimitrof Museum. A man’s supreme sacrifice is acknow- 
ledged only when it fits into the pattern of behaviour set by the party. 
We were told that over the entrance to the old Buchenwald camp had 
stood the motto Recht oder Unrecht, mein Vaterland. Now the motto 
seems to be, right or wrong, my party. 

How far the falsification of history goes is shown by a further omission 
in the Dimitrof Museum, where one wall is devoted to “‘stepping stones” 
to war. A photostat copy of the Munich Agreement of September 1938 
is exhibited here, but nothing at all about the Ribbentrop-Molotov agree- 
ment of August 1939—surely as much a stepping stone as was the other. 
Our enquiry as to why this had been omitted was received with ill grace, 
more so than any other of our numerous questions, and the answer 
unconvincing. There is the flavour of Orwell’s 1984. Even the past is made 
to serve party ends. This seems to lay bare the essential fact: in spite of 
the protestations of democracy, the former Soviet Zone of Germany is a 
Communist dictatorship where all that is done is done for the sake of the 
party. There is no opposition paper (what miserable sheets are the so-called 
CDU and liberal papers in the Zone!), no opposition whatsoever; every- 
thing is directed to serve party ends, and State and party are one. While 
we were there it was interesting to hear some British left wing politicians 
speaking over the Zone radio and praising working class achievements. 
It was tragi-comically reminiscent of right wing politicians who 25 years 
ago praised the Hitler régime because of good road building, or Mussolini 
because trains in Italy arrived on time. 

But this is a German State and the party slogans must be reinforced 
. by philosophy, by Weltanschaung. Professor Thalheimer at the Humboldt 
University told us that he based his lectures on literary history on the 
materialist conception of history, and that lectures on Marxism-Leninism 
are partly compulsory, often highly recommended, for students. This 
Procrustes bed of thought, that everything that results from research must 
conform to the theoretical party tenets, nullifies much that could otherwise 
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be achieved in the fields of culture and learning. It may be possible to 
produce good engineers and other technical experts, but students whose 
critical faculties cannot be developed because they may draw conclusions 
inimical to the ruling party theories, will be inferior to those who take 
nothing for granted. Added to this is an almost touching naivety due to 
lack of information about conditions in the West. We were twice asked 
whether undergraduates in Britain were permitted eto read Marx, and 
students expressed much surprise when we told them that education was 
above party in this country. They think in categories, and as the West 
is wicked it must deny freedom. 

It is tragic that so much sincere effort and so much obvious goodwill 
is not used to better purpose. Improvements in the standard of living and 
all expenditure in the cultural field will not make good the lack of freedom 
and the dominating spiritual conformism. While these prevail there will 
always be people who prefer the uncertainty of a refugee’s existence to the 
fleshpots of submission. 

RICHARD BARKELEY 


THE FEDERAL GERMAN REPUBLIC 


T is ten years since the Federal Republic of Germany, and also the 
German Democratic Republic, were established. The former comprises 
the territory of the three Western Zones of occupation, to which the 

Saar Territory was added in 1957, the latter the Eastern Zone 
formerly occupied by the Soviet union. The former capital city of Berlin, 
which had been occupied by the four big Powers together, is in a peculiar 
position. The Western Allies regard the three sectors of the city occupied 
by them as associated with the Federal Republic, but not an integral part 
of it. The Soviet Union, for their part, made the Eastern sector part of 
the Democratic State, and they propose that Western Berlin shall be a 
“free city”. That political tangle has not been resolved by the months of 
negotiation between the four Foreign Ministers at Geneva. 

The area of the Federal Republic is close on a quarter of a million 
square kilometres or 96,000 square miles, a little over half the territory 
of the German Reich before Hitler. The area of the Democratic Republic 
is 42,000 square miles. The population of the Federal Republic 
in 1957 was 52 millions, a fraction more than that of the United Kingdom. 
It includes eight million German refugees expelled from the Eastern States, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland; and three million “immigrants”, who 
since 1949 have crossed the frontier from the German Democratic Republic. 
The population of that Democratic Republic is estimated at 174 millions. 
Of the population of Berlin, about four millions, two and a half millions 
are in the Western sectors. The three principal towns of the Federal 
Republic after Berlin are Hamburg, with 1,800 thousand, Munich with one 
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million, and Cologne with 720,000. Seven other towns have a population 
of over half a million, including Essen, Duesseldorf and Dortmund in the 
Ruhr, the region which in 1945 seemed to have received a knock-out blow. 

The recovery from the physical and moral horror of the Nazi régime 
and the economic prosperity of the Federal Republic of Germany are 
indeed phenomenal. Her currency, the Deutsche Mark, is nearly the hardest 
in the world. Full employment has been secured, except in Western Berlin. 
The national income amounts annually to more than DM 160,000 millions, 
£13,630 millions sterling. In the first seven years of the Republic, 257,000 
million DM was invested in capital goods. The industrial production 
during that period was more than doubled. Eight million persons, a 
quarter of them women, are employed in industry. Half the hard coal, 
and over two-fifths of the raw steel of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity are produced in the territory of the Republic. In world trade it 
comes next to the United States and the United Kingdom, with a proportion 
of eight per cent of the whole. The immense destruction of building in the 
war has been everywhere made good. In Berlin only are there still large 
gaps and visible devastations. The Ruhr towns, Frankfurt, Munich and 
Hanover, have been in large part rebuilt. On an average half a million 
dwellings have been completed each year, largely by Government-aided 
social housing projects. These are striking figures, and the material recovery 
is impressive. , 

Four principal factors have made for this recovery. First and foremost 
is the diligence and discipline of the mass of people. After the crushing 
collapse of the Nazi régime, they set themselves to restore their economy 
and regain their political independence. And they carried out that purpose 
with thorough German Methode. Then the freedom from military service, 
which was imposed on the Germans during the Allied occupation, brought 
them an unmerited advantage in the international economic competition. 
The young men and women could go straight from school to industry 
or their profession, without having to give two years of their vigorous youth 
to training in arms and military exercises. Even today the burden of the 
German contribution to N.A.T.O. is much less heavy than that of the 
Western nations. 

Again, American economic aid was an important instrument of her 
recovery. Paradoxically, as soon as the Federal] Republic was created, it 
became an object of Western policy to strengthen the State as a bulwark 
against Communist penetration. Liberal grants were made for the re-building . 
of the towns and the factories, the railways and the merchant marine. The 
provisions in the terms of surrender for dismantling the big industries that 
had escaped destruction in the war were completely reversed. In Berlin, 
likewise, the American generosity is strikingly evident, in the architecturally 
exciting Congress Hall in the rebuilt Hansa Viertel, which was a gift of 
one republic to the other; and in the finely-equipped new Free University 
of West Berlin in Dahlem, which was established with the liberal subsidy 
of the Ford Foundation. In the universities, the technical schools and the 
academies and the arts, 140,000 students are distributed, 15,000 of them 
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being foreigners from many countries. Foreign aid is in no small measure 
responsible for that revival of higher learning and technology which 
distinguished Germany before the Hitler outrage of exiling scholars and 
scientists who were “‘non-Aryans”, or were politically suspect. Lastly, 
the emergence of the European Coal and Steel Community has given the 
Federal Republic the opportunity of achieving economic hegemony. She 
has the largest population and is the most industrialized of all the members 
of the community. And she aims at being the “good European”. Though 
she is not a member of the United Nations pending the settlement of terms 
of peace, she takes her equal place in all the “specialized agencies” of the 
United Nations. 

There are indeed still gaps in the German recovery and restoration, 
particularly in the cultural sphere. The school buildings for primary, 
secondary and higher education are in many places inadequate and old- 
fashioned. She has accorded priority of investment to commercial and 
industrial building, banks, insurance offices and department stores. The 
use of a double shift in the schools is common. The continuation schooling 
from 14 to 18 is in preponderant measure restricted to one day a week 
in the vocational Berufsschule. i 

The disappearance, or enormous reduction, of the Jewish population is 
another great loss to the intellectual and artistic life. In 1933, when Hitler 
seized power, Jews numbered about 520,000, just under one per cent of 
the population. Now the number in the Federal Republic is about 25,000, 
a tiny fraction of the whole. The largest community, of 6,000, is in Berlin. 
Next come Munich, Hamburg, Frankfurt and Duesseldorf. The majority 
of the restored communities are not original German Jews, but displaced 
persons from central and eastern Europe, who have chosen to remain in 
Germany for economic reasons. Of the professions, the law is the best 
represented among them. Some hundreds of German-Jewish lawyers have 
returned, and are busily engaged in the huge undertaking of restitution of 
property, and compensation for loss and suffering, of the victims of Nazi 
oppression. Some of them are in the German government offices and the 
German courts dealing with the two million claims. But the great part 
represent the claimants. Of medical doctors, formerly a major Jewish 
profession, only a tiny percentage is back; similarly of those in academic 
posts: the German refugee scholars and scientists have found their place 
in all parts of the world, and German science is the poorer. In the circles 
of art and entertainment, also, the Jews today are few, and again Germany 
is the poorer. 

The gravest of all the losses is the division of the country into two 
Germanies, and the uninterrupted “‘cold war” between them. Politically, 
economically and psychologically, the partition is a bitter humiliation for 
the Federal German Republic, which claims to be the successor of the 
German Reich. The reunification of Germany and the freedom of all its 
parts is a principal effort of her policy. But the prospects of achieving that 
aim have during the decade become more and more slender. The likeness 
of the conditions of Western Germany and Israel (Western Palestine) is 
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in many ways striking. There is the same partition, the same division of .~ 
the capital city, with the two areas separated by a literal Iron Curtain, an. ` 
utter difference of social life; the same play of the Great Powers in the 
world conflict which aggravates tensions. But Western Germany has not 
the ardent faith of Israel. What is lacking equally in the Federal Republic ` 
and the Democratic State is any sense of spiritual unity. The rulers and 
the vocal part of the youth in the Eastern area profess the Communist 
faith; the rulers and the youth of the Western have not a corresponding 
faith and conviction. The economic and political recovery has not been 
matched by a moral regeneration. 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


ANDREAS HOFER 


HE Austrian authorities have declared this year to be the Andreas 
Hofer Memorial Year, and a special 50-schilling coin is being minted 
in memory of that Tyrolese hero who led the ill-starred popular 

uprising against the Franco-Bavarian occupation of Tyrol 150 years ago. 
The story of this, and of Hofer’s brief hour of glory and pathetic end, seems 
to be relatively little known to the English reader, and so far as | am aware 
no biography has appeared in English. 

The County (Grafschaft) of Tyrol, comprising the present Austrian 
province (Bundesland) of that name, together with the district south of 
the Brenner known as South Tyrol, which was ceded to Italy in 1919, 
had been continuously united to Austria since 1363 and settled by German- 
speaking peoples long before. It was unswervingly loyal to the Habsburgs 
and enjoyed special administrative rights and privileges. Its population, 
mainly upland farmers, was of a sturdy and independent turn of mind 
and deeply devoted to its religious traditions. After his defeat by Napoleon 
at Austerlitz in 1805 the Austrian Emperor Francis I was obliged to sign 
the Treaty of Pressburg, one of whose provisions involved the cession of 
Tyrol to France’s ally Bavaria. It was expressly agreed that the Bavarians 
should respect the traditional Tyrolese rights; but despite the undoubted 
good will of the King of Bavaria the Tyrolese found the Bavarian adminis- 
tration increasingly irksome. The main reason for this was twofold: 
religious policy and taxation. The Bavarian Government was at that time 
under Count Montgelas, that well-known free-thinker and member of the 
masonic-like sect of the Iluminati, whose directives concerning the dis- 
solution of monasteries, the prohibition of certain local religious fétes and 
customs, and the system of clerical appointments in Tyrol, infuriated the 
population. Furthermore, the Tyrolese had always been lightly taxed, and 
it was therefore only to be expected that the imposition of a head tax to 
meet the costs of the Bavarian occupation forces would be highly unpopular. 

By the beginning of 1809 the secret plans of the Vienna Government for 
renewal of the war against France were approaching fruition. A party 
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-~ of Tyrolese, including the innkeeper from St. Leonhard in the Passeier 
valley in South Tyrol, Andreas Hofer (known as the ‘‘Sandwirt”, after the 

-name of his inn), paid a confidential visit to Vienna and received instruc- 

_ tions from the Keeper of the Imperial Archives, Josef von Hormayr, about 
the unleashing of a popular rising against the Bavarians in Tyrol to 
coincide with the invasion of Germany by the main Austrian forces on a 
more northerly front. The revolt duly broke out on April 10, 1809. Three 
days later the whole of Tyrol, including Innsbruck the capital, was in the 
hands of-the insurgents (or, as we should call them today, “‘freedom- 
fighters”). At this stage Hofer was no more than a section commander, 
and he took no part in the first liberation of Innsbruck; but he was largely 
responsible for the ensuing defeat of the Franco-Bavarians, who had 
meanwhile rallied and recaptured Innsbruck, at the battle of Berg Isel 
(a strategic hill on the outskirts of the capital) on May 29. Innsbruck was 
thus liberated for the second time, and Hofer was from now on the un- 
disputed leader of the rising. 

It was at this point that the Emperor Francis, encouraged by the victory 
of his main army at Asern and by the extraordinary prowess of his devoted 
Tyrolese, issued his fateful proclamation that he would sign no peace 
which involved the separation of Tyrol from the Austrian motherland. A 
mere six weeks later, after the decisive defeat of the Archduke Charles 
at Wagram, he was forced to agree to an armistice at Znaim whereby 
Tyrol was to be evacuated by all Austrian forces. The Tyrolese at first 
received this news with contemptuous incredulity, but when, at the beginning 
of July, it was confirmed beyond all possible doubt, Hofer and his 
comrades-in-arms decided to “go it alone”. They inflicted a resounding 
defeat, once again at Berg Isel, upon a greatly superior Franco-Bavarian 
army which had advanced from the west to enforce the terms of the 
armistice, and remained in undisputed possession of the field. Napoleon, as 
we shall see, was never to forgive this affront to his pride. 

There followed the remarkable episode of Hofer’s governorship of Tyrol 
in the name, and with the clandestine approval, of the Emperor. This 
god-fearing peasant, who had received but an elementary education, showed 
no small aptitude for the art of government. He imposed order upon the 
more unruly elements among his men, succeeded on the whole in winning 
the confidence of the people of Innsbruck (he was always adored by the 
country folk, but the more sophisticated townspeople, whose main interest 
was in peace, were less enthusiastic), and chose the best men available to 
carry on the day-to-day task of administration. He remained his simple 
self, receiving all and sundry in shirtsleeves. One notable—and typical— 
-feature of his regime was his Decency Proclamation (Sittlichkeitserlass) of 
August 28, by which women were solemnly warned against inciting to 
sin by undue public exposure of their arms and bosoms upon pain of 
being pelted “in a most disagreeable manner with filth.” Together with his 
loyalty to the Emperor and his love for his native land, devotion to the 
Church was the ruling passion of his life. 

Cut off from outside support, Hofer’s position in Innsbruck became 
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precarious. On October 14, 1809, the Emperor Francis, after obstinately 
negotiating to the bitter end, had no alternative but to sign the Treaty of 
Schönbrunn, by which the cession of Tyrol to Bavaria was finally con- 
firmed. Napoleon was adamant, saying that for strategic reasons it was 
essential to avoid a common frontier between Austria and Switzerland. 
His stepson, Eugene Beauharnais, Viceroy of the Napoleonic “Kingdom 
of Italy”, received erders to quell the fractious Tyrolese once and for all. 
Hofer and his men were forced, after a defeat at Berg Isel, to fall back 
from Innsbruck. The fact was that the will to resist of the Tyrolese peasant 
militia was, to say the least, adversely affected by the almost unbelievable 
news of the betrayal of their cause. Hofer reluctantly decided to lay down 
arms, but was persuaded by certain firebrands in his entourage, among 
them the priest Haspinger who might truly be termed his evil genius, that 
the news of Schönbrunn could not be true; and for the next month his 
story is of a heartrending series of orders and counter-orders to his country- 
men. No sooner had he been, as it seemed, persuaded by the clear-thinking 
minds around him that all was indeed lost and further resistance suicidal, 
than he fell under the influence of fanatics who more or less compelled 
him, by conjurations and threats, to issue further calls to arms, Pulled 
this way and that, he more than once went back on his pledged word to 
surrender in return for amnesty, and the patience of his victorious enemies 
was finally exhausted. This unheroic episode, due no doubt to terrible 
torment of soul, was later obliterated from his escutcheon by the courage 
and manly bearing with which he faced capture, court martial and death. 

He went into hiding with his wife and son, and finally took refuge, alone 
save for one faithful young companion from Graz, in a remote mountain 
hut. He was there betrayed to the French, for 1,500 guilders, by a Judas 
named Raffi, on January 28, 1810. His behaviour under detention excited 
the admiration of the French officers, who treated him with consideration, 
and the Viceroy even recommended a reprieve, but Napoleon sent express 
personal orders that Hofer was to be executed without delay. So, refusing 
to kneel or to be blindfolded, he faced a firing squad in the fortress at 
Mantua on February 20. Before dying he penned a last letter to an old - 
friend, giving certain instructions about his estate, which contained these 
famous words: “Farewell, base world. Death seems so easy that my eyes 
are not even wet.” 

The Emperor granted a pension to Hofer’s widow but turned a deaf ear 
to proposals for the removal of his body to Innsbruck. Some years later 
a group of young Tyrolese officers in the Austrian army took matters into 
their own hands, disinterred the remains in the dead of night, and brought 
them to Innsbruck where they have since lain in the Hofkirche. A fitting 
memorial was erected over the tomb in 1834, and the huge Andreas Hofer 
Memorial on Berg Isel was unveiled in 1893. 

Tyrol was reunited to Austria at the Peace of Vienna in 1814, but the 
district south of the Brenner was ceded to Italy after the 1914-1918 war 
in fulfilment of the secret Treaty of London in 1915, by which Italy was 
bribed to enter the war on the side of the Allies. This highly questionable 
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cession was confirmed after the second war. The South Tyrol question is at 
present undergoing one of its periodic flare-ups, as the Italians are accused 
of failure to implement the so-called Gruber-De Gasperi agreement, a post- 
war Austro-Italian convention by which the long-suffering population of 
these German-speaking districts was guaranteed various educational and 
administrative rights to the German language. There has been much agitation 
in Austria, and a proposal to boycott Italian health resorts, which earn 
good money from Austrian tourists, may not be without effect this year. 
But time is on the side of the Italian usurpers. Their colonization of the 
South Tyrol by people from central and southern Italy has already affected 
the comparative racial statistics in the Tyrolese regions. No second Hofer 
is likely to arise. 
PETER SEDGWICK 

Graz. 


PORTUGUESE CHALLENGE 


N July 23, 1957, Dr. Manuel Joao da Palma Carlos was defending in 

a political trial before the Political Court in Lisbon. At a point in 

the trial, the court intimated that it had heard enough from Dr. 
Carlos. He rejoined: “Your Excellencies judge as you think fit, with or 
without proof.” This was both truthful and tactless. He was charged on 
the very same day. His trial began at midnight and lasted four hours. 
For this remark Dr. Carlos was convicted and sentenced to seven months’ 
imprisonment. On July 31, a meeting of the Bars of Lisbon, Oporto and 
Coimbra, summoned by the President of the Order of Advocates, protested 
against this sentence. The Salazar censorship forbade publication of 
the order’s communiqué. Such incidents are “common form” in the 
Portuguese Corporate State which, despite Fleet Street Salazar-whitewash- 
ing during Princess Margaret’s visit to Portugal in June, 1959, remains a 
full-blooded Fascist dictatorship. Portuguese Liberals long ago rejected 
the popular continental concept of Dr. Salazar as Plato’s philosopher-King. 
Between December, 1956, and June, 1957, shortly before the Carlos case, 
the Political Court of Oporto tried 52 young people. Their average age 
was 22; seven were women. They had been arrested between January and 
May, 1955, and were kept in the prisons of the Political Police until the 
completion of the trial in June, 1957. The Bulletin of the International 
Commission of Jurists records that, for periods of up to five days and five 
nights, some of these students endured what is termed the “statue’—that 
is, being compelled to stand upright beside a wall until they signed 
“confessions” or answered questions in the way the Political Police would 
wish them to be answered. On March 23, 1957, 72 Lisbon and Oporto 
jurists, recalling the circumstances of the deaths of two political prisoners 
at the hands of the P.LD.E., asked for an enquiry into the conduct of the 
Political Police towards the students. The Deputy Civil Governor of 
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Coimbra, the President of the Town Council of Condeira, and 31 Coimbra 
jurists made a similar request. The Salazar Government’s only reply was 
to threaten “security measures”. On June 13, 1957, Professor Ruy Luis 
Gomes, the eminent mathematician, who in 1951 had wished to contest 
the Presidential elections on the death of General Carmona, but had been 
disqualified by the Ministry, was brought to trial with four others before 
the Political Court pf Oporto. The case for the prosecution was based 
upon an article which they had submitted to the newspapers. (It had 
nonetheless been banned by the censorship.) In it they made five character- 
istically Liberal demands: (1) the restoration of free elections (banned since 
1926, (2) the restoration of the right of free speech (banned since 1926), 
(3) the restoration of the right to form political parties (banned since 
1926), (4) the revocation of the powers of the Political Police to imprison 
people for an unspecified period, and (5) direct negotiation with India 
about the Portuguese colony of Goa. The five were arrested in August, 
1954, kept in prison until April, 1955, and convicted. Then the conviction 
was set aside; a new trial was ordered in August, 1956. They were 
rearrested and again imprisoned until the second trial (June, 1957). For 
nearly a year the defence lawyers were forbidden to converse with their 
clients. The Court graciously allowed them 60 minutes. The prosecutor 
sat on the bench beside the judges. The defence lawyers were forbidden 
to take notes. No record of the evidence was taken. In July, 1957, all the 
accused were convicted; four were sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 

Yes, Hitler and Mussolini are long since dead. But in Portugal Prime 
Minister Salazar lives on. A third of a century has elapsed since the 
National Revolution of General Carmona. In the coup d’état of May 28, 
1926, a military clique destroyed the parliamentary régime and overthrew 
the democratic Republic in which the Democratic Party had obtained a 
clear majority at the General Election of 1925. That clique annihilated 
the civic liberties of the Portuguese people. The Salazar régime has long 
been a Corporate State of the authentic totalitarian pattern. This year the 
Salazar press has been skilfully adapting the visit of Princess Margaret 
and of units of the British Armed Forces, as well as the British Trade Fair 
in Lisbon, to sustain a tyrannical dictatorship. The Diario da Manha, 
organ of Uniao Nacional, the Salazar party, publicized the Princess’ visit 
even more handsomely than it featured the Trade Fair. The censorship, 
naturally enough, misrepresented feeling in the House of Commons, play- 
ing down questions by Mr. Bevan and others on February 12, playing up 
the Prime Minister’s stereotyped rejoinder that Portugal is our old ally 
and that relations with her are good, and ignoring comment from less 
complacent M.P.s. All this was, and is, deeply resented by the Portuguese 
Liberal and Social-Democrat Underground. British Liberals share their 
resentment. 

It is high time that Britain woke up. Brazil, to her eternal credit, has 
granted asylum to General Humberto Delgado, Opposition candidate for 
the Presidency of Portugal. The Brazilian President and Foreign Minister 
stood firmly by their Ambassador in Lisbon, Senhor Alvaro Lins. They 
rejected anti-Delgado counter-arguments from the newspaper tycoon, 
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Senhor Assis Chateaubriand, Brazilian Ambassador in London. This was 
a humiliating reverse for Dr. Salazar. Argentina has given asylum to the 
deeply-wronged Captain Henrique Galvao. This 64-year-old Liberal wrote 
a report protesting vigorously against so-called “forced labour conditions” 
(a convenient euphemism for something worse than slavery) for the 
“indentured” African workers of Portuguese Angola, circulated it to the 
Opposition after its suppression by the Government, and supported an 
anti-Salazar candidate in 1951. Last year he was sentenced to 16 years’ 
imprisonment on 13 counts, including so-called “scurrilous defamation” of 
the President and Prime Minister. (Deryck Abel, “Trial in Lisbon”, 
Contemporary Review, June, 1958.) This year Galvao escaped from 
prison and from the secret police. He arrived at Argentina’s Lisbon 
Embassy, dressed as a deliveryman. Why should good men such as these 
—men of character and quality—seek asylum? How many Britons—or 
for that matter, Portuguese—know that, on March 12, 1956, three months 
after Portugal’s admission to the United Nations, the Salazar dispensation 
issued a decree-law (No. 40,550) whereby political opponents can be 
imprisoned without trial? For that decree-law prescribes “internment as 
a measure of security in a suitable establishment for an indeterminate 
period, from six months to three years, which may be extended by 
successive periods of three years as long as they continue to show them- 
selves dangerous.” (Article 7.) Does not such scorn for what we revere 
as the principle of habeas corpus make idle mockery of Portugal’s member- 
ship of the NATO Freedom Alliance? 

Prime Minister Salazar is tottering. Superficially his régime exudes a 
quiet donnishness, but his henchmen stop at nothing in the lust for power. 
The size of the Opposition vote in last year’s Presidential Elections doubt- 
less shocked the Government. For General Delgado secured a quarter of 
the total poll. He attracted crowds of 150,000 in Oporto and again in 
Lisbon, where the Salazar Government proclaimed its self-confidence by 
bringing out tanks to control Liberal and Social-Democrat demonstrators 
and by wounding nearly 100 people by machine-gun fire. Some towns 
beheld the spectacle, unusual in Portugal, of Roman Catholic priests serving 
on Opposition Committees. Eight Monarchists of the National Cultural 
Centre issued a letter sharply criticizing the régime and assuring constitu- 
tionalists that monarchy could only return by the will of the nation—a 
doctrine radically divergent from that of the official pro-Salazar Monarchist 
body, the Causa Monarquica. And the fact that the Government banned 
the General from visiting other Portuguese towns and refused to admit 
candidates’ representatives to the counting of votes speaks for itself. 
Portugal is in ferment. The atmosphere pervades even the field of sport. 
On the whole, despite Dr. Salazar, the ancient alliance between Britain 
and Portugal is very popular. But even the popular football club, the 
Clube Futebol Os Belenenses, threatened to destroy the grass of its stadium 
when the Portuguese Government requisitioned it for the June Anglo- 
Portuguese military tattoo. Apparently the idea was to try to induce the 
Ministry to call off the display. Lisbon Liberals ruefully prophesied that 
the success of such an exploit would turn upon the number of machine- 
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guns installed in the stadium. This may not be important in itself, but it 
is a significant pointer. The Lisbon story of the past two years is yet- 
another phase in the eternal battle for the Rights of Man. More than one 
famous newspaper outside Portugal has swallowed and succumbed to the 
propaganda of the Salazar régime. But such a régime can never commend 
itself to men and women who put freedom first. 

> DERYCK ABEL 


THE IRISH REPUBLIC AND NEUTRALITY IN 1941—I 


N October, 1958, the Contemporary Review published an article by me 
entitled “The Irish Treaty Ports—American Sequel”, my authority for 
which was a publication by the State Department in Washington. Now 

this same Department has published a further volume of documents which 
continue the story and throw an interesting light, not only on the relations 
between the Irish Republican Government and the United States, but also 
on the relations between the Irish Republic and Great Britain. 

On January 7, 1941, Mr. Gray, the American Minister in Ireland, 
telegraphing from Dublin to the Secretary of State, points out that the 
broadcast of the President on January 8 was prominently displayed in the 
Dublin newspapers. “We get the impression that the speech was widely 
resented as a slap at Ireland.” It was well known that the Nazis had 
bombed Dublin as a warning to the Irish not to abandon their neutrality. 
But Mr. Gray says: “The Republicans are certain that British aeroplanes 
did the recent bombings and the general majority appear to think it 
probable.” He reports that he had an interview on January 6 with Mr. 
De Valera at the latter’s request. Mr. Gray said: “He felt it might be 
helpful if he expressed his personal opinion frankly about Mr. De Valera’s 
Christmas broadcast in which he asked his friends (in America) to get him 
arms and wheat.” Mr. Gray said that this appeared to be an attempt to 
put pressure of the Irish-American vote on the Government of the U.S.A., 
that he knew Mr. De Valera would resent such an effort on our part to 
go over his head in Ireland. He said “I viewed with personal regret 
and foreboding the diverging courses of American and Irish sympathies as 
regards aid for Great Britain. It was not so much the fact of Irish 
neutrality as the attitude of Irish opinion which aroused regret in the 
United States.” Mr. De Valera said “that this attitude was a natural 
consequence of the past.” The reply was “while that was so, he had 
capitalized on hatred of Great Britain for political reasons and so must 
take some responsibility for the existing popular state of mind.” 

On January 17 Mr. Gray wrote to the Secretary of State to tell him that 
Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly, the Minister of Finance, had had lunch with him the 
day before. “Mr. O’Kelly asked whether it would not be possible to issue 
an American loan for purchase in America of ships, foodstuffs and, he 
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believed, arms.” As a result of this request Mr. Gray wrote: “I believe 
that the time is ripe for demanding as a condition precedent to granting 
the Irish request a definite undertaking that in no circumstances whatever 
would the Irish Government take an anti-American attitude.” He added 
“the present situation is likely to educate Irish opinion as to its essential 
basic unity of economic and defensive interests with England.” In his 
despatch of January 25 Mr. Gray said that he had a conversation with 
Mr. De Valera on January 22: “He told me he was now convinced that 
the Germans would invade Ireland and he intended to tell his Cabinet 
that they must face this situation realistically. He repeated that they were 
going to need wheat and arms, intimating that they would like to get them 
from us. He declared that the British were very foolish not to arm them 
as it would make Britain’s rear safe. I answered that I had never heard 
that the British withheld arms except because they needed them for them- 
selves, but I added that in view of my impression of the majority feeling in 
Ireland. . . . I would not recommend that he get them without under- 
takings beyond what I understood that he had given. He declared that 
he had promised Britain that her arms would at no time be used against 
England unless she were an aggressor. I replied that was not enough and 
said to the Premier: ‘Supposing the Germans invade Ireland and you ask 
for British aid and together you expel the enemy; your neutrality has been 
violated; you are in the war; the British have saved you and wish to 
remain and to use your air and naval bases, undertaking’to withdraw at 
the end of hostilities. If you refuse to grant the facilities and they insist on 
staying, do they become aggressors against whom you would use their 
arms?’ He replied: ‘The British have never asked for such an undertaking 
and I would not make any promise as to what I would do if such a 
situation arose.’ I said that he naturally could act as he pleased, but 
unless he gave some undertaking to meet a situation of such a nature as 
I pictured, I personally could not take the responsibility of recommending 
his getting arms from the United States.” 

On February 24 Mr. Gray reported that he had asked Mr. De Valera 
“if it was true that, as I am informed, a defensive front against Ulster 
had been organized.” He replied that unfortunately it was a fact, that his 
Government had been forced to this measure by the effects upon the public 
mind of the British Prime Minister’s reference to the Ports in a public 
statement. (The allusion is to the three Treaty Ports of Berehaven, Queens- 
town and Lough Swilly which had been reserved to Great Britain by 
Articles VI and VII of the ‘Treaty’ of December 6, 1921, but which had 
been ceded by Mr. Chamberlain’s Government to Eire, in the Agreement 
signed on April 25, 1938.) He deplored the fact that as a result of this 
action Anglo-Irish relations had steadily deteriorated. Mr. Gray, in his 
despatch of March 7, 1941, wrote: “Last summer I endeavoured to enlist 
your good offices to procure arms for the Irish Government direct from 
America. I wish formally to recede from this position in view of changed 
conditions and fuller knowledge. This is not to be taken as an alarmist 
warning but as common prudence in view of unfortunate possibilities.” 
He cabled on March 10 that “Colonel Donovan, who was the personal 
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representative of the Secretary of the Navy, and was on a special mission 
to Europe, had spent four hours in Dublin on the preceding Saturday and 
had made it clear to Mr. De Valera that, while the United States did not 
presume to criticize the policy of the Irish Government, they did ‘sorrow- 
fully regret that we do not see eye to eye and stand shoulder to shoulder 
in this struggle for the survival of Christian civilization and the rights of 
small nations, and tkey regret that the Irish Government does not agree 
with them in the conviction that the safety of Ireland, as also the importa- 
tion of all seaborne supplies including arms, depends upon British sea- 
power’.” 

In a memorandum of April 2, Mr. Dean Acheson, Assistant Secretary 
of State, described a conversation with Mr. Aiken, Minister of Defence, 
who had stated that “the continuance of Irish neutrality was a fixed factor 
in the situation which must be accepted by Governments dealing with the 
Irish Government. He referred to this policy as ‘the Crown and Symbol 
of Irish Independence’. Mr. Aiken stated that ‘in his opinion any invasion 
of Ireland would not occur as part of an invasion of England, but as 
independent action designed to cut British communications, He believed 
it would occur first by air and submarine transportation, later supported by 
troops coming on surface craft. He thought that the Germans might be 
able to land in the neighbourhood of a hundred thousand men by air and 
submarine and that the first objective would be the Shannon estuary. He 
insisted that if«British troops were admitted into Ireland before attack it 
would produce civil disturbance in Ireland’.” Mr. Gray reported to the 
Secretary of State on April 8 “that the Irish Government is exploiting 
Aiken’s mission as American approval of its policy, at the same time 
making political capital out of inciting anti-British sentiment. I believe 
the time has come for a firmer attitude and a demand for De Valera to 
clarify definitely his position. If you instruct me to do it I would tell him 
that I must report to you the significance of his statement in his American 
broadcast which charges Great Britain with blockading Ireland equally 
with Germany, and the implied charge that Great Britain was engaged in 
an Imperial Adventure rather than a defence of democratic liberties.” 
He would also ask him to explain the meaning of the statement of Mr. 
Sean Lemass (Minister of Supply) that he was not satisfied with the 
explanation of the British Government regarding the reduction of the tea 
allotment. “This is generally understood as charging Britain with the 
responsibility for supply shortages. The facts are, of course, that all 
imports, which are still considerable, come from England; Ireland makes 
no contribution to the safety of Allied shipping and has stopped the export 
of butter and of some other foods.” Mr. Gray, in his preface to Ulster 
and the Irish Republic by William A. Carson, written in 1956, confirms 
his statement. He says: “In 1939 to 1940 Britain carried overseas for Eire 
some 400,000 tons of essential supplies at serious loss in lives and shipping.” 

Doucias L. SAVORY 
To be continued 
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PAKISTAN PROBLEMS 


OR a‘year now Pakistan has been administered under martial law. 
To those who have closely followed the 12-year travail of this young 
country the intrusion of the army into politics seems with the 
prescience of hindsight to have been largely a matter of time. For Pakistan 
shares with most of the under-developed countries which grew to nation- 
hood in the post-war years deterrents to the growth and development of 
representative institutions. A precarious economy vulnerable to the inter- 
national movement of prices, chronic political instability, rampant corrup- 
tion and a built-in centrifugalism disruptive of national integration have 
led in one Asian country after another to authoritarian régimes deriving 
their powers not from the explicit consent of the governed but from the 
armed forces, the last coherent repository of power. When the army in 
an exasperated upsurge struck in October last and abrogated Pakistan’s 
two-year-old Constitution, the country’s internal finances, external prestige 
and Administration had touched bottom. The spiral of inflation had 
crippled the economy; black-marketing, smuggling and a host of kindred 
mal-practices had demoralized the nation. Thanks to the prodigality of 
successive régimes the gold, dollar and sterling reserves had fallen in 
September, 1958, to £54.5 million, the lowest level recorded in the 
short history of the country. In addition, millions of un-rehabilitated 
refugees whom successive Governments had claimed to be “the first charge 
on their conscience” swarmed the streets of Pakistan’s major cities in 
indescribable poverty and squalor, providing not only a grave problem of 
law and order but the breeding ground for those mobs whose eruptions 
in the past have proved fatal to so many Asian Governments. 

In the past year the new régime in an impressive display of administrative 
ability has reversed the most persistently dangerous trends. Although the 
process of reconstruction must necessarily be slow and arduous—and in 
an under-developed country the word “reconstruction” is really a misnomer 
—there is for the first time a Government in the saddle with the power and 
intention to do what the long term interests of the country clearly require 
to be done. But though incompetent governing has doubtless aggravated 
the malaise of Pakistan, the problems of this country are not man-made 
and are soluble, if at all, by herculean and unflagging efforts over a period. 
of time. There is no panacea for an under-developed country. It must 
eke out its livelihood in the interstices of the cold war as the humblé 
recipient of aid from either bloc, or, where the imperious demands of 
geo-politics so decree, from both blocs if it is so fortunately placed. Mean- 
while insuperable problems remain: the viability of a precarious economy, 
the inflamed ethnocentricism of regional groups with its intolerable 
pressures on newly created States, and the broader political problem of 
improvising a stable but enlightened administration which does not bear 
too much the hallmarks of a Government in a state of siege. 

Pakistan’s basic trouble is the recurring economic crises to which she 
has been subject in recent years. Although, measured in absolute terms, 
her industrial progress has been phenomenal in the last decade—and the 
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casual visitor can no longer remain unimpressed by these incipient achieve- 
ments—her economy lacks resilience and strength. Its viability is masked 
and indeed sustained by injections of foreign aid which now totals $1,170.57 
million, and without which none of her spectacular development projects 
could even have been conceived. But despite these massive doses which in 
the context of Pakistan’s needs are mere drops in the ocean, the perceptible 
influence on economic growth is barely significant. The per capita income 
of Pakistan—the true index of economic growth—has moved only sluggishly 
in recent years and in certain vital sectors, the production of food for 
example, there has been an actual decline. 

In the past, apart from the pressure of population which has largely 
nullified any immediate gains in income per head, the most damaging 
inroads on the economy have been made by two interacting evils: a re- 
curring deficit in the production of food and an equally persistent deficit 
of foreign exchange. Food may truly be said to be the Achilles heel of 
Pakistan’s economy, and unless there is an early promise of self-sufficiency 
the diversion of essential] resources will continue to hamper her develop- 
ment programmes. In recent years recurring deficits have strained 
Pakistan’s foreign exchange resources to breaking point and but for timely 
gifts of food-grains from the United States and Commonwealth countries 
her existence may well have been placed in jeopardy. Pakistan’s annual 
deficits have been in the region of a million tons. These have been made 
up largely by imports from the U.S. under Public Law 480, which permits 
payment to be made in local currency and partly by imports paid for out 
of Pakistan’s preciously husbanded resources of foreign exchange. In the 
last four years Pakistan’s total imports of foodstuffs have cost her Rs. 1,850 
million, of which a third has been paid for in foreign exchange. 

What then are the prospects of attaining self-sufficiency in the near 
future? Under the new régime the highest priority has now been accorded 
to agricultural development, but in view of past performances there is 
ground only for cautious optimism. At present levels of per capita con- 
sumption, it has been estimated that an increase in output of about two 
million tons would enable Pakistan to become self-sufficient in food, but, 
allowing for a possible increase in consumption consequent upon an increase 
in income the minimum requirement would be nearer two-and-a-half to three 
million tons. Although past experience would appear to make this target for- 
bidding, its attainment now that administrative bottlenecks have been cleared 
is not beyond the bounds of possibility. From the standpoint of available 
land and water resources there is no reason why output cannot be doubled 
or trebled, though this may take a decade or so to achieve. The experience of 
other countries shows that this can be done providing drastic reforms in 
the agricultural system are introduced. In Mexico output increased by 
80 per cent over a ten-year period after drastic re-organization, and in 
Pakistan the introduction of sweeping land reforms in the early months of 
martial law are indications that the whole structure is being re-shaped to 
meet the situation. In the past the play of vested interests effectively 
blocked the rationalization of agriculture, but with the dissolution of the 
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great estates the power of these interests has now been broken. But, as a 
safeguard against undue optimism, it must be remembered that agricultural 
production in the last decade has remained largely stagnant and that pre- 
liminary estimates for 1958-59 show an actual decline of four per cent 
over 1948-49 figures. However, with the current programme for bringing 
more land into cultivation and for improvements in irrigation and drainage, 
a substantial spurt in production may well alter the situation significantly. 

Apart from the problems of the economy, the most urgent need of the 
country is the provision of a new but stable Constitution which will, while 
avoiding the fatal compromises of the 1956 Constitution, pave the way for an 
eventual return to a system of popular representation. Since the abrogation 
of the old Constitution, Pakistan has been administered, in effect, by some- 
thing like 72 Draconian martial law regulations. Most of these regulations 
are designed to buttress the existing Pakistan Penal Code, and though 
they have been administered with shrewdness tempered by great forbear- 
ance, everyone in Pakistan, and particularly the new régime, is aware of 
the danger inherent in governing a country over a protracted period by 
means of emergency decrees and arbitrary fiats which, however much the 
country may need in a momentous period of reconstruction, represent 
dangerous precedents, General Ayub himself and a whole succession of 
spokesmen have frequently alluded to the need of a new Constitution most 
suited to “‘the genius of the people” and according to the latest pronounce- 
ments made by the President a Constitutional Commission is soon to be 
appointed which will provide Pakistan with a new Constitution sometime 
before the new year is out. From all indications this Constitution will most 
probably be modelled on the American pattern rather than on the British 
pattern of parliamentary democracy. The elliptical system of the old 
Constitution with a twin focus of power is unworkable in a country where 
the head of a State, in theory above politics, has in fact steadily refused to 
acknowledge the conventional limits to his orbit of power. 

An Ordinance introducing what is here described as “Basic Democracy”, 

by which a four-tier system of local and urban administration based on an 
` attenuated form of popular representation, will be introduced. The founda- 
tion of this system, the Union Panchayat, will consist of ten members 
elected on the basis of universal adult franchise by constituencies of 1,000 
to 1,500 people along with five nominated members representative of special 
interests like women or agriculture. The subsequent tiers are formed by 
representatives from the Union Panchayats co-operating with a sprinkling 
of Government officials who will be functioning in an advisory capacity. 
It has been suggested that the Union Panchayats, which will total about 
6,000, will form the eventual electoral college under the new Constitution 
if, as is most likely, it provides for indirect election to Parliament and/or 
to the office of the President. The shortcomings of this system of “‘Basic 
Democracy” from the standpoint of Western political practice are obvious 
enough, and success in arousing popular responsibility and participation 
in the nation’s problems will depend upon the vision and forbearance with 
which the system is operated. The close participation of Government 
officials can reduce it to a gigantic machine for rubber-stamping the decrees 
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of the executive. Should this happen, it will be a positive setback for the 
return of the country to a system of popular democracy. But to observers 
who understand the political intricacies of the Pakistani scene, it is perhaps, 
under the circumstances, the best that can be improvised in a country whose 
electorate is largely illiterate and most easily amenable to all kinds of 
political manipulations. 

Most Pakistanis know that however discredited popular politicians are 
or have been, it has in the past been found impossible to arouse public 
opinion effectively to oppose their return to positions of high responsibility ' 
in the State. The intelligentsia form too small a proportion of the total 
electorate to have a decisive influence in a system of direct popular 
elections. This is indeed the tragedy of an under-developed country. The 
“old guard” with the backing of powerful feudal interests, not infrequently 
playing upon fissiparous sentiments, can apparently only be eliminated by 
time and the growth of responsible public opinion. The system of “Basic 
Democracy” somewhat ingeniously seeks to telescope political evolution. 
At the moment, two stern martial law regulations—The Public Offices 
(Disqualification) Order, 1959, and the Elective Bodies (Disqualification) 
Order, 1959, the one supplementing the other—are aimed at preventing the 
return of the most corrupt of the old guard of politicians by disenfranchising 
those found guilty of corruption or misconduct by a public enquiry body 
for a period of seven years. By this device not only is it sought to inform 
the public of thre misdeeds of former politicians but effectively to prevent 
their participation at any level under the new dispensation. In a country 
like Pakistan which has drifted from pillar to post in the last 12 years, the 
ultimate justification for the novel and unorthodox must lie in the fact that 
no one has apparently abided by the rules which regulate political conduct; 
nor has any articulate section of public opinion been able to enforce sub- 
mission to these rules. This role therefore devolves upon the armed forces. 
Whatever the future has in store for Pakistan, the year under review has 
undoubtedly been its most momentous formative influence. 

ENVER KUREISHI 


THE ASIAN REVOLUTION 


OMMENTATORS on the vast changes in Asia since the end of. the 
1939-1945 war tend to lay stress on the effects of growing industriali- 
zation. Certainly that is an important factor, giving promise of a 

lift above the poverty line that has been the immemorial lot of the 
Continent’s masses. But another kind of revolution is necessary if the 
consequent changes are to become really fruitful and permanent. It was 
not only poverty that brought about the spread, by European adventurers, 
of the “Colonialism” denounced in the nationalistic- and Communist 
propaganda of today.- That “Colonialism” was indeed a consequence not 
merely of the economic and imperialistic ambitions of the Powers. that 
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imposed it, but essentially of the defects in the characters of the peoples, 
both rich and poor, resulting from the outlooks based on the ideologies 
presented to them throughout the ages. 

In China these were inspired by Confucianism and Taoism, modified 
later by the impact of Buddhism. These philosophies are certainly not to 
be despised, but separately or together they did not prove adequate for the 
true progress of a nation. Confucianism, for all its high ideals of conduct, 
did not sufficiently provide the sanctions required to Keep erring mankind 
on the straight and narrow way. The same must be said of Taoism, about 
which less is known in the Western world, though its philosophy too has 
some noble aspects. It announces two basic principles in the conduct of 
the universe: the Yang—male, positive, active; and the Yin—female, 
passive, receptive. The secret of- well-being, in the broadest sense, whether 
for animate or inanimate nature, lies in the achievement of harmony between 
the two. This conception, when rightly interpreted, has indeed had a 
valuable constructive influence on Chinese character. and art, especially 
among the educated classes. But these last have always been a small 
percentage, for the Chinese language, and above all the method of writing 
it, does not lend itself to literacy for the masses. For these the chief 
concern has been to propitiate and win the favour of the innumerable gods 
and demons believed to haunt the land, and so obtain from them the clue 
for achieving “harmony” that, for them, means a successful conclusion 
to their worldly activities. I once witnessed the ceremony before the idol 
in a temple—a grotesque-looking demon—and enquiries to the temple- 
attendant produced the answer: ‘“‘Tellee him where fish.” Nor were the 
educated ones immune from a similar attitude, though their aims would 
doubtless be on a somewhat loftier plane—‘‘Tellee him how to get that 
job.” But the essential for character is the ability to stand firm against 
any form of evil, and (to quote Tennyson), “‘because right is right, to follow 
right . . . in scorn of consequence.” A doctrine of always trying to adjust 
oneself to circumstances, instead of defying them when they are evil, does 
not make for that great quality. The general result anyhow did not make 
for high levels of conduct or inspiring leadership, whether in the political 
or social spheres, though of course there were exceptions, and even con- 
demnations, by poets and writers, of the meaner consequences. 

In Japan the questioning of the old beliefs and codes of Shintoism and 
Buddhism, and Confucian and Taoist influences, as well as of the feudal 
social system, had already gone pretty far by the middle of the nineteenth 
century, but unfortunately the old militarist doctrines, inspired to some 
extent now by European ones developed chiefly in Germany, got the upper 
hand again. But there are signs of a real cultural revolution, though it 
is as yet too early to judge how firmly based it is going to be. 

India, now facing what looks as though it is going to be a stern test, 
had her disorders which inspired the conclusions of Dupleix and Clive, 
and helped towards the momentous successes of the latter. They were based 
on the communal rivalries of “caste” and “out-caste” as authorized by 
the Hinduism following the Aryan invasions which began about 2000 B.C. 
The doctrines were to be challenged by the Buddha (whose “Enlighten- 
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ment” is dated 544 B.C.). His teachings, indeed, produced an earlier 
“Revolution” of the Asian mind. But unchanged Hinduism helped the 
Muslim invasions that began in 664 A.D., as it helped Clive later. (Most 
of the sepoys who fought under him came from the “‘out-caste” classes.) 
The consequent division throughout the centuries was a leading factor in 
the establishment of the divided India of today. India has of course now 
officially repudiateds the caste system. The Constitution of January, 1950, 
abolishes untouchability though naturally a system with centuries-old 
sanctions does not disappear immediately. The Report presented to the 
Indian Parliament on September 2, 1954, by the Government Commission 
stated that untouchability still existed in certain Provinces (including 
Travancore-Cochin, the traditional site of the mission of St. Thomas! ). 
A campaign by unofficial organizations against it was called for. But in 
spite of such temporary set-backs that clause in the Constitution does indeed 
herald a real revolution, which many will consider of more importance for 
India’s advance than any five-years Industrialization Plan. 

Admittedly this industrialization would help to counter the excessive 
other-worldliness of both Hinduism and Buddhism that led the higher 
characters, who might have given true leadership in political.and cultural 
matters, into habits of seclusion. (We ourselves still produce too many 
who “don’t take any interest in politics’’.) Even Islam tended to be rather 
contemptuous of science. It is hopefully significant that a revolution has 
occurred theré too. Islamic speakers and writers are deprecating such an 
attitude; and on January 21, 1958, the Pakistan Government announced 
the creation of a special fund to provide awards for Pakistan scientists, 
India has now to face a serious crisis, to some extent brought on by her own 
erroneous policy of neutralism in relation to the Communist and anti- 
Communist blocs. I have always deprecated it, and used to tell my Indian 
friends that one could not be neutral between good and evil, that it was 
pretty clear (even before the Hungarian events) which was which. As I 
used to say, to have come down boldly on the side of right would have 
given just that stimulus to Indian character which, like that of the Chinese, 
it has always needed, and might well have put a check on the temptation to 
aggression which China appears now to be indulging. 

To sum up: for all the great Asiatic countries a real revolution in the 
sphere of the mind is still needed. The inadequacies of Confucianism 
Taoism and Buddhism have resulted in the triumph of Communism in 
China, and a distinct threat of it in India, though many of us have been 
encouraged by the firm attitude taken by the Indian Government over 
Kerala. This same ideology, for which the Europe of Karl Marx was 
originally responsible, is causing confusion in Indo-China, Indonesia, 
Ceylon, Malaya and even Japan. The “Asian Revolution” is still in a 
brittle and uncertain stage, and it will not be stabilized solely by indus- 
trialization. It is a revolution in the sphere of the spirit, in the human 
character it produces, for which mankind must look. 

A. S. ELWELL-SUTTON 
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THE EUROPEAN THEATRE AFTER 1945 


OMPARAISON west pas raison, say the logical French, yet we often 
C resort to analogies in order to discover the reasons underlying historical 

processes. And so in the sphere of culture, too, we are tempted to 
turn to comparing the two periods separated by the powerful division of 
war. Contrasts in the domain of the European theatre seem to be rather 
emphatic. After 1918 European drama was in revolt, in regard to both 
subject and form. It manifested a tendency to examine great social 
problems and at the same time reached for new forms of expression in 
décor, production and the composition of the “‘stage space”. The theatre 
in some countries—especially in Russia and Germany—had become a 
forum clamouring for social reform, an instrument of revolt. The impetus 
generated by the Russian revolution had died out with the stage achieve- 
ments of Vachtangov, Tairov and Meyerhold; the revolutionary zeal of a 
play like Cry China had been replaced by the cliché and ready-made 
formula. The German theatre of the inter-war years showed till roughly 
1933 similar tendencies; the theatre of Piscator and Brecht was revolution- 
ary, and also in countries like Poland and Czechoslovakia radical political 
and social tendencies were mirrored on the stage. France was much less 
affected by this unrest. 

What has been the situation since the 1945 cataclysm? The great reservoir 
of the Russian theatre remained alienated from the main stream of 
European trends; even in the art of ballet Russia is more conservative than 
any of the European countries. The theatre in East Europe has passed 
through a period of intense change and has emerged, especially in the 
case of Poland, a mass medium, though for a long time it has been ruled by 
the cliché, party line and tiring banality. The theatre in Poland searched 
for a new public and on the whole it found one. But when we scan its 
repertory since the 1956 “thaw” we are struck by the rather escapist 
tendencies and by the rich influx of Western plays. The political phase of 
the Polish theatre seems to be nearly over; plays written by Polish play- 
wrights often examine the not too distant past, but they tend to concentrate 
on personal, human conflicts. 

In East Germany the plays of Brecht, whose political orientation has 
probably suffered a severe blow after events in Poland and Hungary, are 
performed only by the wonderful Berliner Ensemble in East Berlin; they 
are played to crowded houses all over West Germany, where the post-war 
_ theatre is far removed from the restless style of the post-1918 era. Like 

other fields of communal life, the theatre is also entpolitisiert, and technical 
experiments and daring productions are few and far between. 

A similar trend appears in France and this country. Political plays by 
Sartre, as Les mains sales, and his play concerning a journalistic hoax 
about an alleged Communist spy, are rather rare; and in his most powerful 
- drama, Le Diable et le Bon Dieu, he concentrated on the problem of power 
and the eternal duel with faith and religion. He also perceived that what 
can really shock modern audiences, seasoned in all kinds of erotic licence, 
is blasphemy. Anouilh in all his plays, except Pauvre Bitos, with a French 
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Revolution background, is an unabashed escapist though his escapism is of 
a bitter brand. He dwells on the decomposition of our finest feelings. His 
is a world not entirely alien to that of de Musset’s and his charming but 
very melancholy comedies. 

Beckett appears to me to be the most important exponent of utter 
despair, though it is a controlled despair. The senselessness of life, which is 
one long wait for something which will never come and se moque 
de nous, this huge joke, which life is, leads straight to the Endgame, a 
title so symbolic for Beckett. He is one of the most convincing prophets of 
Angst treated in the atomic era spirit. Ionesco is a rather different pro- 
position; his is the world of macabre which becomes so oppressive that 
the frontiers between nightmare and reality are blurred. In our era, where 
cases of split personality are growing alarmingly frequent and when the 
first causa of our existence, the atom, has been split, leaving us with no 
prime certainty under the sky dominated by the atomic mushroom, 
Ionesco’s subjects and treatment often sound more real than many realistic 
dramas. Still, his plays are essentially personal tragedies; there is hardly 
any social message in them. Montherlant is far from being a social 
reformer: his sombre studies, Malatesta and Le Maitre de Santiago, remain 
within the limits of the agonies of the individual conscience. Even Jean 
Genet, a twentieth century embodiment of Villon, in Le Balcon, which 
often reminds one of The Queen and the Rebels of Ugo Betti, analyses his 
revolution in’ the light of personal experience or, rather, in a series of 
experiences of tortured, maniacal people; his study is far removed from 
revolutionary proclamation. 

From Italy we had the noble and thoughtful art of Ugo Betti, whose 
premature death robbed the European theatre of one of the finest talents 
since the death of Pirandello, a great force in the Continental theatre but 
not yet appreciated in this country. Hochwaelder’s drama about Jesuit 
rule in one of the Latin-American countries will remain as one of the most 
deeply impressive in the post-war era; and the Swiss writer Duerrenmatt 
must be ranked as one of the moving forces in the present-day European 
theatre. But again, Duerrenmatt’s and Hochwaelder’s dilemmas lie in the 
domain of the individual, not of politics, except one drama by Duerrenmatt 
in which he tries to analyse the problem of power against a slightly fantastic 
background. 

It is significant that in plays dealing with revolutionary problems (Betti 
and Gent), or with social dramas (Hochwaelder and Duerrenmatt) the 
conflicts of the personal “ego” are stressed, the easy optimism of the early 
20s vis-à-vis the beneficial results of the revolutionary changes, the belief 
in the essential goodness and rightness of the “simple man”, the legend 
and the myth of the proletariat, are discarded. We have entered the era 
of retreat from the rhetoric of revolution, and we seem to have realized 
the price to be paid in human life and suffering for the splendours of 
rebellion. With such grand themes as the Hungarian revolution at hand 
modern drama remained silent. This silence after shattering events and 
in face of the decomposition of the Communist faith, the lay-gospel of 
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the after-1918 period, supplies the best proof of the theatre’s escape from 
topical problems. 

In this country, till the appearance of Osborne and the school of the 
“angry young men”, the social motive and the social rebellion were virtually 
absent from the stage. Probably the only excursion into the field of politics 
was that moving play The Prisoner, which, however, had no follow up; 
the play about the Hungarian revolution was imported from the U.S. 
The “angry young men” of Britain have produced the only socio-political 
reaction ranging from Look Back in Anger to The Taste of Honey. Some 
of their criticism is too sketchy, as in the Taste of Honey, some too 
circus-like and of a hit-and-run character like The World of Paul Slickey. 
The Entertainer which came nearest to the political play presented its thesis 
in an almost ridiculous way. The trouble with the “angry young men” of 

. `” Britain is that their qualms are less serious than they try to make them out; 
compared with the real tragedy of the younger generation of East Europe, 
their difficulties are merely annoyances; their real trouble is their own 
emptiness. 

Generally speaking after the Second World War the accent shifted 
towards escapism, the analysis of the individual’s predicament, with the 
elements of Angst and the futility of life strongly emphasized. The general 
distrust of political programmes—an aversion to politics and the growing 
conviction that the pressure of the State and of mass movements did not 
contribute to the sum of personal happiness—is an anarchie attitude that 
has often been shown in the theatre of many European countries. One can 
speak about a general retreat from the social and political field into personal 
analysis and the domain of one’s most secret self.* Modern playwrights 
see in our personal and intimate relationship the ultima ratio of existence. 
Human beings stood helpless before the A- and H-bombs, and contem- 
plated, for the first time since the terror of the year 1000, the prospect of 
total destruction and a Day of Judgment contrived by human hands. From 
those gigantic problems treated by such playwrights as Charles Morgan 
and Zuckmeyer the theatre sought refuge in the solitude of the human 
heart. But the world abroad was casting its long shadow on human 
relationships too; consequently they were warped and often clinically piti- 
able. It was a tragic predicament that modern drama in its flight from the 
social and political dilemmas towards truth of our minds and hearts found 
also there chaos and Angst, dissatisfaction and bitterness—the message 
about the ultimate solitude of man stressed in so many modern dramas. 

Another powerful element which has to be reckoned with is the growing 

“importance of the American theatre. This, in the persons of such play- 
wrights as Tennessee Williams, Arthur Miller and Thornton Wilder, has 
invaded Europe; even Paris, traditionally impervious to foreign influences, 
succumbed to the American vogue. The American theatre, dynamic, 
neurotic, restless, mixing melodrama with sentimentality, romantic feelings 
with brutality, vital and moody, has already left its stamp on European 
theatrical art. Z. A. GRABOWSKI 


* This point was stressed by me in a paper read in Vienna at the 1955 International 
Pen Club Congress. 
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DO ANIMALS SEE COLOURS? 


OLOUR is in itself an arbitrary, intangible thing, and colour sense 
a faculty so difficult to test or explain, that it has always been difficult 
for scientists to expound the subject with assurance. No object really 
contains colour, it merely absorbs the white light of daylight, as every- 
thing does, reflectifg back only one of the components of that light, of 
the spectrum. Thus a green leaf absorbs all the hues of the spectrum 
except green, which it reflects, thus appearing itself to be green to our 
eyes. And again, just try to explain to a blind person, for instance, what 
red is without the use of comparison; it is impossible. Quite apart from 
the widespread prevalence of partial or minor human colour-blindness, and 
the different interpretation put on the same intrinsic colour by different 
people, it is also as well to remember that our sense of colour appreciation 
is still being developed, and is changing all the time. Homer called the 
sea wine-dark, and the Greeks frequently referred to the normal human 
face as green. 


Ultimately, everything depends on the optical receiving apparatus in- 
volved. A slight defect or variation there, and the person concerned may 
be partially colour-blind—perhaps owing to the lack of one of the three 
light-sensitive “pathways” from retina to brain. Each transmits its own 
primary colour, red, green or blue. Most people we call colour-blind are 
in fact only partly so, having the green pathway missing, while a much 
smaller group lack the red pathway, and so are red-blind. These variations 
are physically very slight, and are confined entirely to what we know as 
the nervous system. There is thus the strongest evidence that animals, many 
of which have eyes closely similar to our eyes, lack these small features 
which give a colour sense entirely. 


From all this it will be seen just how difficult it is to apply our own 
limited and tentative knowledge of colour vision—always remembering that 
we, ourselves, may in some slight respect be colour-blind—to other 
creatures. The subject is one that has provoked a great deal of research, 
much of it inconclusive. It is endlessly difficult to be dogmatic about 
whether an animal can see a colour. In almost all tests made with animals 
it is difficult to be absolutely sure that the subject of the experiment is not . 
choosing or distinguishing between the colours shown by brightness or 
whiteness, and not by colour. For that reason, any test that is to be of 
value must employ colours of identical brightness and proportion of white- 
ness. Otherwise the creature, particularly if it is an intelligent one, may 
distinguish between red and green ay by brightness, just as many colour- 
blind human beings do. 


Within the obvious limitations we know enough to say quite definitely 
that almost oll the mammals, with the notable exceptions of the apes and the 
monkeys, do not see colours at all. They live in a world of blacks and 
whites and a fair range of greys. What they do often see quite clearly is 
the difference in the intensity of the blacks, and in the light intensity of the 
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whites.-and greys, which not infrequently leads people into thinking that 
animals like dogs must in fact see certain colours. How many times has a 
- fond owner of a pet dog sworn that his or her animal can always recognize 
a certain coat or dress when worn by someone the dog may not know, or 
can tell a particular dish or cushion solely by its colour! It may sound 
strange to live in a monochrome world, but most maynmals are nocturnal 
or at least crepuscular in habit, venturing forth only when the world itself 
is a shadowy, dark, colourless place, lit only perhaps by the pale deceiving 
light of the moon. But we ourselves might not find it so very strange. We 
- have never thought ordinary black-and-white movies unnatural, and most 
newspaper and magazine photographs are still reproduced in monochrome, 
yet we recognize them as a reflection of life. Even a simple black-and-white 
_line drawing may be uncommonly natural and vivid to our eyes; for all the 
human passion for colour, we actually feel its absence less than we imagine. 
. Dogs, cats, rabbits, rats, horses, sheep—even bulls—we are certain do 
not know colour in our sense of the term. A great many experiments have 
been made on the colour vision of bulls in Spain, in connection with bull- 
fighting technique, and they have all shown that no bull can distinguish 
red as red, clear and distinct from any other shade, and that bulls generally 
are not in any way sensitive to it. The red cloak is part of the tradition 
of the sport and will doubtless remain, even though those who use it know 
full well that it is the fluttering, taunting sight that induceg the beast to 
charge. A bull determined to charge will do so regardless of what colour 
is dangled before it. 

A good deal of experimenting with other mammals has achieved similar 
results, particularly with cats, horses, rats and dogs. The tests usually take 
the form of training the animal to associate food with a particular colour, 
while showing it at the same time another colour unaccompanied by food. 
When the creature makes the correct choice more often than not, the 
colour with no food attached must be gradually changed in intensity to 
make sure that it is not only relative brightness that influences the subject’s 
decision. If, at a certain stage in this colour “‘training”, a change in bright- 
ness is reached where the animal’s reaction breaks down and it expects 
food equally on either colour, we can say with certainty that it is colour- 
blind, at least by human standards. On the other hand, if the training 
holds, and the creature invariably picks the correct colour to obtain food, 
however much the intensity of the no-food colour is altered, then we can 
deduce that it is able to distinguish that particular pair of colours one from 
another. However, this is far from conclusive evidence on colour vision, 
so the animal must then be re-trained for another quite different pair of 
colours. Such experiments are inevitably lengthy and difficult, and always 
care has to be taken that external influences such as smells, noise, position 
of food, time of the day, presence of other colours and distracting lights 
are avoided. 

Nevertheless such tests have clearly shown the inability of mammals 
generally to recognize colours, and the fact that the apes and the monkeys 
do have good colour sense. In this connection between two groups of 
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mammals, it.is interesting to note that these colour-conscious species are 
the only ones to have really bright colours on their own bodies. {It might 
also be claimed that they have higher intelligence, but there is no correlation 
between a creature’s intelligence and its colour sense—birds, fish, reptiles 
and insects can in many cases see colours.) One thinks immediately of 
the bright blues and, pinks of the mandrill and other apes, whose significance 
in courtship rites is well known. Most other mammals have bodies of duller 
hue: drab greys, browns, black, fawn in endless combinations, or white 
itself, largely designed for unobtrusiveness or natural camouflage. Where 
a brightly-coloured animal is seen, it is usually the result of human inter- 
breeding, as with dogs, cats and cattle, or else the natural camouflage shade 
of a creature viewed away from its habitat. The red of the dog fox, the 
chestnut of the squirrel, the golden-brown of the bear, all merge harmoni- 
ously into their natural backgrounds. In fact, it is a rough guide to colour 
vision in nature, this presence of bright colours on a creature, if allowance 
is made for the possibility of natural camouflage. 

Birds can see most colours with a vivid intensity. The striking plumage 
of almost all of them plays a big part in their courtship display, as everyone 
knows, which is ready proof of their ability to see bright colours. Whether 
Darwin was right in supposing that the bright coloration of male birds has 
a survival value by being attractive to the female is a matter for conjecture. 
What is obvious is the part such plumage plays in a bird’s life. Birds 
generally see yellows, reds, greens and oranges most clearly. They cannot 
see blues so well—witness the comparative rarity of really bright blue birds 
—while very few birds can see violet, as far as we can tell. That shade 
is even less common on a bird. In addition, where blues or purples do. 
occur in avian plumage, they are nearly always very brilliant, as with jays, 
kingfishers and macaws, which seems to suggest that these shades can only 

‘ be distinguished by birds if they are unusually bright. But the Australian 
lyre-bird, that feathered oddity of great beauty and mystery, can see both 
blue and violet, for it goes out of its way to select flowers of these colours 
with which to adorn its arbour. In the main, however, it is brilliance of 
colour that attracts a bird, whether it be some conspicuous patch on a 
mate’s or suitor’s plumage, the petals of a flower, the shining beam of a 
lighthouse at night, or the glitter and sparkle of bright objects which 
jackdaws and magpies steal and hide away. 

Experiments on birds have been rather fewer than on mammals, possibly 
because their ability to see colours is so obviously demonstrated by their 
own persons. They have also been almost completely confined to those 
species which can be kept in captivity with ease. One interesting series of 
experiments with the ordinary domestic hen does however illustrate the 
peculiar pitfalls present with colour vision tests on birds. Grain was placed 
before the hens and illuminated by a spectrum of coloured lights. They 
immediately ate all the red, green and yellow grain, but left that in the 
blue light, from which it was not unnaturally concluded that these birds, 
at least, were blue-blind. Only later was it discovered, by further tests, 
that hens would eat blue grain with a little persuasion. The only reason 
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why they were originally shy of it was that they never normally touch any 
kind of blue-coloured food. 

Some fish can see certain colours. Perch, trout, shanny, minnows and 
others have been proved by tests to be able to recognize a fair range of 
shades. Perch and other species have been regularly fed on red-stained 
larve, and then easily deceived with red wool, while similar tests have been 
successful with food dyed yellow, orange, green and brown. There is 
good evidence, too, that prawns and shrimps have a colour sense. Probably 
all those fish species which can change their colour to match their surround- 
ings can see those, and possibly other, colours. Curiously enough, however, 
no conclusive tests have been made with chameleons, in spite of their well- 
known colour-changing ability, although this creature probably does see 
some colours, Certainly turtles have the faculty, and so have many lizards. 
Lizards known to detest salt have been trained to reject salt-soaked meal- 
worms on paper of several different colours. On the other hand, frogs 
appear to be totally colour-blind—or else not intelligent enough to be 
suitable subjects for experiment. 

Insects generally have a colour sense, but it varies considerably with 
species. There have been more tests on the colour vision of bees than any 
other creatures, which is hardly surprising in view of their value as polli- 
nators and honey-producers. A simple experiment with bees was conducted 
as follows. Small squares of grey paper of different shades but equal 
brightness were set like the squares of a draughtboard, and one blue square 
was included in the middle. Each square was fitted with a tiny food dish, 
but the blue square’s dish had syrup in it. After lengthy trials a bee could 
be taught to fly straight to the blue square, even when its position was moved 
about the board. Yet when a red paper of equal brightness replaced the 
blue, the bee could not tell it from the greys. Bees are not only blind to 
reds, they live in a world of blues, purples and yellows only, but they (and 
other insects) can see further into ultra-violet than we can. Many polli- 
nating insects are of course attracted to flowers as much by scent as by sight 
of colours—witness the popularity of willow, ivy and lime flowers to bees. 
As a rule only those insects with highly developed, multi-lensed eyes have 
good colour vision. Dragonflies probably have the best colour sense in the 
insect world, with perhaps hoverflies, and some butterflies and moths, as 
runners-up. House-flies know blue, and dislike it enough to avoid blue- 
washed windows, or blue walls and curtains, while mosquitoes, which are 
known to distinguish yellow, white and black, appear to prefer the last 
colour. In a special test made in an infested region in Oregon, seven men 
wore shirts of different colours. Within half a minute the black shirt had 
attracted most insects, 1,499 to only 520 on the next infested shirt, a 


white one. 
CLIVE BEECH 
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POETRY AND THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


HE Greek injunction: ‘Know thyself” is almost impossible because 
what we are depends upon what (under normal conditions) we cannot 
know—the hidden deeps of the Unconscious. This unknown, because 

unexplorable, region is also the forcing-bed of art. Our journeys back and 
forth into it are spofitaneous and involuntary as dreams, moments of vision, 
and original artistic creation. Unpredictably also, on rare occasions, we are 
able to break through the “time-barrier” into another dimension. This 
happens when we dream of a place or an event which we actually come 
upon later in what we arbitrarily call the Future. I have often had this 
experience. For instance, one summer holiday some friends took me to a 
bay in County Wicklow, which I had never seen. After arrival I left them 
to explore some cliffs, and on returning I noticed the three of them standing 
to the left of some rocks, gazing out to sea. As I drew near the man in 
the centre called to me over his left shoulder: “What d’you think? We’ve 
just seen a seal!” I could hardly believe my eyes and ears, for it was the 
dream I’d woken up from that very morning, and which, in the manner 
of dreams, had vanished from memory until it was re-enacted before me, 
exact in every detail. 


This sort of thing can happen when we are awake, either as a vision— 
a sudden glimpse into the future or into another world, as experienced 
by mystics and prophets, or it may happen in the form of artistic creation, 
a sort of crossing the threshold into another dimension; a state of fuller 
awareness. Blake, for example, had visions which he translated into 
pictures or poems, regarding himself, with the true humility of genius, 
as no more than a vehicle of spiritual power. He said of one of his long 
poems: “I have written this poem from immediate Dictation, 12 or 
sometimes 20 or 30 lines at a time, without Premeditation and even against 
my Will; the Time it has taken in writing was thus rendered Non-Existent.” 
Even as he lay dying he sang songs—explaining them to his wife: “My 
beloved, they are not mine—no—they are not mine.” Much the same 
sort of thing happened to A.E., who actually saw spirits and fairies in 
colours purer and clearer than could be translated through the crude 
medium of paint. Anyone inclined to laugh at this sort of thing must 
realize that he was the most practical of men, with both feet in the soil 
of Ireland for which he worked tirelessly, especially in the cause of agri- 
cultural reform. At the same time, with his eyes on the stars, he wrote many 
poems, including that ethereal lyric The Great Breath, which, in his own 
words: “Was as much a surprise to me as if a flower had suddenly glowed 
before me in the hollow of the air . . . the verses came to me almost as 
swift as thought one evening while I was sitting on some rocks.” 


This experience is echoed by Siegfried Sassoon, who describes how one 
spring evening when he was feeling dull-minded and depressed “ʻa few words 
floated into my head as though from nowhere.” He wrote them down. 
“It was as though I were remembering rather than thinking.” The poem 
was his famous lyric “Everyone Sang”. Again, Herbert Palmer has told us 
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that he wrote his strange dithyrambic poem “The Wolf Knight” (much 
admired and commented on by W. B. Yeats) in a state of exaltation and 
semi-trance, as if listening to lines spoken out of the air. Poetry written 
in this state, when the conscious mind is awake but in abeyance, is superior 
to dream-poetry, which may sound good to the sleeper, but sadly dis- 
appoints on waking—because sleep admits no censorship at all. Although 
the germination of poetry happens underground beyond the knowledge 
of the conscious mind, yet this mind with its critical faculty is exercised 
during actual composition. So it is that poetry comes hardly to the 
academic, critical mind which has been schooled to cling to itself, resisting 
the power of the Unconscious. 

In a significant review on the verse of certain professors, Mr. Alvarez 
mentions a poet whose “‘struggle with rhyme and metre has not left him 
enough time to be particularly original.” But originality is not a matter of 
time; it is a quality belonging over the threshold, as it were, in a dimension 
rarely entered by academicians. A professor may tackle his subject with 
rapier-wit, yet in a very real sense it is the subject that tackles the poet—if 
he be a natural poet. As James Stephens put it: “I never think it would be 
a-fine idea to sit down and write a poem. No! The poem gets hold of 
me by the scruff of the neck and makes me sit down and write it.” One 
hesitates to offer a personal experience; I do so here only because the 
examples already quoted are second-hand. While making no claims for 
it, this how a poem “happened” to me one wet, dark evening. I had been 
reading about Wordsworth during the week before a Christmas shopping 
expedition. While I was receiving change over a draper’s counter, some 
lines referring to the poet’s old age sounded so clearly that I wrote them 
down—on the back of the bill: 


Sunlight once played upon the granite ledges 
Now shadowed by austerity of mind; 

And from the place where primroses have rested 
The warm earth has declined . . . 


In other shops, and sheltering from the rain under a cinema portico the 
thing went on; it was as though I were bound in a coil of words: 


Cold is the rock-face whence bright moss is banished 

From green forgotten Springs locked deep below 

A frozen crust; the celandine has vanished 

And not one scentless snowdrop breaks the snow. . 
and: 

. . . Was it shame 

Or sanctioned love that tamed your blue-hawk spirit 

Drugging the Muse with kindness and with calm 

And dropped domestic oil on mountain torrents 

To soothe such ecstasy with deadly balm? .. . 
When I arrived home there were seven scraps of paper in my hand-bag; 
jt was very thrilling to find that they added up to a complete poem. After 
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making two small alterations, I sent it to the Fortnightly, where it was 
printed. 

Often at unpropitious moments the germ of a poem thrusts a shoot 
through my grudging conscious mind—grudging because it wishes to com- 
plete a task already begun. When someone asked how I can even think 
of poetry in the midst of routine tasks, I could only reply: “I don’t know; 
it seems to come opt sideways when I’m not thinking.” Indeed, active 
thinking seems to get in the way of poetry. Yeats said: “It is necessary 
to suspend will and intellect in order to bring up from the subconscious 
anything that you already possess a fragment of . . . a suspension will-less 
yet intense and by its very passivity aiding the natural process which brings 
the whole ‘poem to light.” I would go even further and say that within a 
merely natural process is a Mind that does our work for us when the “I” 
stands aside and allows “It” a chance to breathe and to speak. This is 
where poetry dips into the spring which is pure religion, where understand- 
ing ends and vision begins. With this comes a recognition that original 
creative power is something given and is not from the self. It follows that 
the work of an artist who is self-centred and self-conscious will usually 
be second-hand. 

When a friend complained to Schiller of lack of creative power, he 
replied: “The reason for your complaint lies, it seems to me, in the con- 
straint which your intellect imposes upon your imagination . . . it hinders 
the creative work of the mind if the intellect examine too closely the ideas 
pouring in at the gates.” Expressing the same idea, Goethe affirmed: ‘“The 
best in man is formless. I believe everything genius does, as genius, happens 
unconsciously. Man cannot stay long in the conscious state; he has to 
plunge back into the Unconscious, for that is where his living roots are.” 

This is not to deny the conscious mind, the intellect, its function in 
creative art. In fact the intellect is deeply concerned with artistry and 
craftsmanship; it is actually able to fill the gaps in inspiration—with the 
technical skill acquired through inspiration. It can carry on—off its own 
bat, as it were—when genius is exhausted. The intellect does all the donkey- 
work, bringing the fiery chariot down to earth and oiling its wheels, but 
it can never find it in the flame nor drive it across the sky. Generally 
there is a great deal of hard labour involved in the actual composition 
and revision of a poem; inspiration must have a fit vessel to pour itself 
through. Intense practice in the art of writing and a wide background of 
reading—both these help to nourish and develop a natural gift while being 
unable to bestow it. As Robert Frost remarked: “A poem may be laboured 
over once it is in being; it may not be laboured into being.” The conscious 
mind takes over the charge begun by the unself-conscious spirit; indeed, 
writing a poem is something like having a baby—it is a giving birth to 
something which is already given. Conception is involuntary, but in bringing 
forth—there is the labour and the pain to be followed by the joy of 
fulfilment. 


PHOEBE HESKETH 
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renewal of appreciation of the lucidity and beauty in the work of a 
sheer magician of words is long overdue. The very transparency in 
Tennyson’s poetry sets it off sharply from our opaque speech-figures 

in which the metaphor—instead of subserving the theme like the good child 
who is seen and not heard—has become the enfant terrible of the word-art. 
E. E. Cummings’ moon may shake “like a piece of angry candy” and St. 
John Perse may summon for baying at that moon his “white bitches of 
disaster capped with gold”; but the imagery is doomed along with the early 
Eliot’s twilight stretched against the sky like a patient prepared for surgery 
(that famous simile from which all the modern non-sequitur speech-figures 
took their rise about the time of the 1914-1918 war or soon after). For 
something more than a patient was etherized on Eliot’s table—the spirit of 
poetry itself. But it seems to be coming to at long last, and asking where 
Tennysonian music and meaning are again to be found. Indeed the poetic 
spirit cannot live in an atmosphere of illogicality any more than it can live 
as mere prettiness whether in the shape of the ideas or the verse-forms. 
The actual variety and vastness of the Tennysonian range of thought com- 
bine with his supreme command of lyric resourcefulness to make him, in 
the words of the late Irving Babbitt, the last great lyrist in the English 
language. 

Victoria’s long-time Laureate (1850-1892) certainly sang the Christian 
song. In fact the Somersby rector’s son had the same message for the 
Victorians that T. S. Eliot has for us. This, in the latter’s succinct phrasing, 
is that “the Christian world-order is ultimately the only one which, from 
any point of view, will work.” Tennyson opposed Christianity’s opposers 
and he fought them with all the weapons at hand. His life spans nearly 
the whole century, and he shared the birth-year of Charles Darwin, whose 
Origin of Species, printed a hundred years ago, did so much to bring on the 
Victorian crisis of unbelief. The greatness of Tennyson’s faith was that 
it was not less in science for being so sure of God. We are so far from 
the controversy over evolution that it is easy to underestimate the advanced 
role Tennyson played in it. As in childhood in the Somersby garden he 
spread out his arms to the storm, and almost alone among the great of his 
day he heard the divine voice “‘speaking in the wind”. Nowadays our 
religious spokesmen do not presume to settle scientific questions, nor do 
our scientists lay down the law to theologians. Both are more or less 
content to stay in their own domains without antagonisms. Further, our 
greatest thinkers in the field of religion are not only willing but eager to 
admit the probabilities of the evolutionary hypothesis; on the other hand, 
modern scientists feel in no way compelled, on the basis of scientific prin- 
ciple as such, to embrace the evolutionary agnosticism of a Herbert Spencer. 
At first, the idea of physical evolution (hard as it is to put ourselves back 
in the climate of last century’s opinion) was, however, not a scientific 
finding acceptable to the run-of-the-mill Christian. Tennyson remains one 
of the few advanced thinkers who consistently saw it as helping, if anything, 
his strong belief in the essential divinity of the human soul, as it links the 
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body to the whole chain of being: 
The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains— 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him Who reigns? 

And he goes on in the same poem (“The Higher Pantheism”): 
Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 

In his insight into the fact that the evolutionary doctrine can, instead of 
hampering Christian éruth, enhance its tenet of the oneness of the Creation 
he anticipated our own cultural climate. And in that anticipation he 
recognized the timeless insights of the race’s seers. For instance, he liked to 
quote the line from Dante 

Fecemi somma Sapienza ed il sommo Amore 

insisting on intense belief in the God Who is Love as well as Truth. Once 
he said in a casual conversation: “It is hard to believe in God; but it is 
harder not to believe. I believe in God, not from what I see in nature, 
but from what I find in man.” What Tennyson found in man and portrayed 
in his poetry was, Jowett observed, so vital that no verse since Shakespeare 
seems to show equal power of the same kind, or equal knowledge of human 
nature. Though it is popular in the mid-twentieth century to extol 
Tennyson just for his extraordinary word-music and his powerful evocation 
of English landscapes, such a delimiting of his genius betrays an essential 
lack of direct knowledge of his life and work. The man who, as Brooke 
said, sat on the Parnassian peak of English poetry for over a half-century 
nor was dislodged by Browning (whose enormous vogue in the last ten 
years of his life set the poet of The Ring and the Book on a twin peak of 
Parnassus) did not sing a greatly different song. As one of Browning’s 
characters says in Sordello: 

Would you have your songs endure? 

Build on the human heart! 


Tennyson and Browning whose work represents respectively their simple 
and complex ways of poetic expression both succeeded where they did such 
building. Both sang of human love and its power to light up a heart against 
the grave; both, in proclaiming that love is the only good in the world, the 
very principle of intelligibility in a man’s life, ended by dedicating books 
of poetry to one another. 

Two months before Tennyson’s death he entertained at Aldworth an 
American critic who was in turn a Presbyterian pastor, a Professor of 
English at Princeton, and under President Wilson a Minister to Holland 
and Luxembourg. Henry Van Dyke recorded that visit in late August, 1892, 
in a remarkable tribute titled “The Voice of Tennyson” (The Century 
Magazine, February, 1893). The poet who had just passed his 83rd birth- 
day—he was born on August 6—read the poem “Maud” to his guest in what 
Van Dyke described as “‘a true and honest voice, a picture to the ear of the 
man from whom it came.” Before he began the reading Tennyson said: 

. I want to read this to you because I want you to feel what the poem means. 
It is dramatic; it is the story of a man who has a morbid nature with a touch 
of inherited insanity, and very selfish. The poem is to show what love does 


for him. The war is only an episode. You must remember that it is not I 
myself speaking. It is this man with the strain of madness in his blood, 
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and the memory of a great trouble that has put him out with the world. 
Hallam Tennyson in his great Memoir described also Tennyson’s last 
reading of the epic he had written in the middle of his career (1855) which 
had always been among his own favourites. Assuredly, as Humbert Wolfe 
was to write of this poem, it was the work of a living master of words who 
had every crescendo and diminuendo that the ear can overtake at his 
command. What Tennyson hammered out through the irregularity of his 
superb verse-structures was the message he proclaimed throughout his life— 
the need of the human being to be freed from the “madhouse of Self”. 
In the poet’s own reading of his “little Hamlet”, as its changeful music 
ranged through all possible moods in the throbs and beats, ebbs and flows, 
of joy, sorrow, love, anger, rapture, despair—all of which Tennyson’s voice 
expressed perfectly—Van Dyke had, as he said, “the best of all commen- 
taries.” Further, he felt the force and tenacity of the poet’s purpose in 
writing this story of what love can do for a man. Both the hero of “Maud” 
and his creator would seem to have known quite as much about the mind’s 
deeps and steeps as any modern existentialist from Sartre to MacLeish. 
The mystic element in this poet—as strong and sure as in Blake but 
which Tennyson kept under strict Christian surveillance and control— 
speaks through his earliest to his last verses. That lyrical epic of his inner 
life, “In Memoriam”, with its belief in soul and sureness of God goes far 
beyond the labyrinthine cosmic myth of the Four Zoas—whose key is 
buried with Blake in Bunhill Fields—in its genuine mystic witness of 
The light that shone when Hope was born. 
When he wrote in his 81st year—and in the space of five minutes—the 
simple, perfect “‘Crossing the Bar” with its heard melodies passing so 
surely into the spirit’s “ditties of no tone” (and whose imagery points 
immediately to truth above all finite forms) he asked that the poem be 
placed at the end of his published works. But “Merlin and the Gleam”, his 
mystic description of his own life-force, is a poem to stand at the beginning 
of a study of Tennyson—particularly if the reader is a would-be poet. 
Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight! 
O young Mariner, 
Down to the haven 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow The Gleam. 


This—“‘the light that never was on sea or land/The consecration, and the 
Poet’s dream”—is precisely the poetic spirit Tennyson followed as it 
illumined the world of his imagination. 


M. Wuitcoms Hess 
Athens, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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OCTOBER WALK 


See the child with apple cheeks 

crock of gold within his eyes, 

hair aglow with fiery streaks 

in late October light. 

About him all the dying colours cling, 
and yet he wears the season like a spring. 


He sees his image in a pool, 

and there he stops and slowly drops 

the red Jeaves one by one upon his face, 
till he is drowned and red leaves float 
upon his captive morning grace. 


He smiles and quits the old brown ghosts, 
the tattered shades of yesterday, 

to see the river and the boats, 

moving, moving, down away. 


RENAISSANCE 


They, who turned their plague-filled eyes 
To more than human flesh, who saw 
The cheek corruption never stained, 
Were they then less, or more 

Than we, who satiated look 

For what was lost, for what was found, 
When love was loosened like a spring 
Out of the stony ground, 

When brush and pigment died no death, 
Bestriding each allotted span, 

Knowing the indestructible, 

The Godhead in the man? 


Valerie Minogue 


Beryl Kaye 
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TRAQ’S MURDERED PRIME MINISTER 


The biography of an Arab statesman written by an Englishman is, in itself, 
unusual, and Lord Birdwood’s book about the life of the late Nuri Said, Prime 
Minister of Iraq, has the added attraction of being written with a special under- 
standing and sympathy for the subject. It is a fascinatifig story of a man who 
played a major part in the political life of the Middle East for a period of over 40 
-years. Nuri Said was the son of a well-to-do Iraqi family and, as a young man, 
he was launched on a career as an officer of the Turkish army. Like so many of his 
generation, he was interested in the secret political movement which had as its 
objectives the re-establishment of the Arab nation after centuries of Turkish 
domination. Before the 1914-1918 war the leaders of this movement would probably 
have accepted something equivalent to Dominion status as it was known at the time 
in the British Empire but later, complete independence became their goals. 

After being made a prisoner of war at Basra by the British forces, Nuri Said 
volunteered to join the Arab army which was raised by the Hashemite king Hussein 
of the Hejaz as part of his revolt against the Turkish Empire. Nuri Said rose to 
command a brigade of the Arab forces under the command of the then Amir 
Faisal ibn Hussein, which assisted the British troops of Lord Allenby in the 
capture of Damascus in 1918, and, thereafter, he followed the fortunes of his 
commander who became the first king of Iraq after an abortive attempt to found a 
kingdom in Syria was defeated by the French Government. This rebellion of the 
Hashemites, which placed the Arabs on the road to independence, was fostered and 
supplied by the Government of Great Britain, a fact which was never forgotten by 
Nuri Said. He struggled for, and won, the early recognition of the sovereignty of 
Iraq from the British Government but the strains and stresses of political evolution 
did not alter his support of the British connection during the whole of his life. 
It is probably true to say that his faithfulness to the friends of his early days did 
him a certain amount of harm when friendship for Great Britain went out of fashion 
in the Arab world as a result of the hostile propaganda of Nuri’s principal rival, 
Jamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt. Iraq never entered into diplomatic relations with 
Russia during Nuri Said’s lifetime and the Russians regarded him as their implac- 
able enemy. 

- Nuri Said held high political office in Iraq for the space of a generation and the 
fact that he had twice to take refuge abroad, as the result of violent attempts to 
overthrow the régime which he supported, illustrates the hazards and perils of his 
position. He was a strong man and he dominated the country to its great benefit. 
The tremendous progress which it made in the restoration of its ancient product- 
ivity was due largely to the wisdom and devotion of Nuri Said and his friends. 
History will eventually do them justice, long after the revolts and their changes of 
régime have been reduced to incidents by the perspectives of the passing of years. 
Nuri Said was, himself, a rebel in his youth and he perished in the course of a 
military revolt of the Iraqi army. How the preparations for this mutiny escaped his 
vigilance is one of the problems for which no answer may be found. This rebellion 
also destroyed the young king, Faisal II, the grandson of Nuri’s old leader, and thus 
brought to an end the royal dynasty which he had served so loyally during his 
lifetime. It may well be, that Nuri Said would not have wished to survive the 
passing of the monarchy. The book should be read by all those whose work or 
interests are connected with the Arab world. 


ALEC KIRKBRIDE 
Nuri As-Said. By Lord Birdwood. Cassell. 30s. Od. 


` 
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ISLAM AND JEWRY 

Fiction can cover a multitude of forms and style, from the fruits of a fertile 
imagination to the dressing up of corners of history. Within the latter classification 
the author who exploits the lives of the great is at an advantage; and it needs the 
skill of a real craftsman to pick out the obscure actors on the stage and paint in 
their contribution in the rich colours which their lives so often merit. The family 
of Aaronsohn were just such a community, unrecognized, yet dynamic within their 
limited sphere of influence, and deserving of a memorial such as Miss Engle has 
recorded in her book. On the whole, Englishmen who know the 
Middle East have been inclined to accept the caprices of history 
as unkind to Arabs and over-generous to Jews. Certainly the confirmed 
Arabist is incapable of finding merit in Zionism and its disciples, 
though he would emphatically deny any anti-Semitic bias. In this book 
behind the very vivid compression of incident and human drama is a new experience, 
in that the reader is conscious of the claim of men such as Aaron and Absalom 
Feinberg to feel themselves one with the soil of the Holy Land. “A Zionist is one 
who would persuade someone else to go to Palestine” was the wisecrack sometimes 
heard at the expense of the New York Zionists in recent years. In contrast, here we 
meet those who settled and worked in Palestine before the raucous voice of Ameri- 
ean Zionism aroused doubt and prejudice. But more significant for the reader 
than the validity of Zionism will be the human story, moving in its simplicity of 
statement, of a small community who worked, suffered, and died in assisting the 
British forces under General Allenby in the 1914-1918 war. Miss Engle is con- 
‘cerned with the barbarities of the Ottoman dispensation in Palestine. The nation 
which was ruled by a man who could, in contemplating his non-Muslim minorities, 
direct his people to “beat them wherever you find them. Kill them wherever you 
can”, could at thé same time produce the greatest of scholars to analyse their own 
political and social background. 

Ziya Gökalp who died in 1924, apart from his work as a poet, left behind many 
writings on cultural matters, history and sociology. A selection of his essays has 
now been brought together and translated by Niyazi Berkes. Gdkalp’s reflections 
throw much light on the modern phenomenon of a Turkey which within a few years 
passed from despotism to a reconciliation—still in transition—of the best of the 
past with the demands of modern Western evolution. He seems to have been much 
influenced by one, Naim Bey, a venerable sage whom he refers to as his “spiritual 
guide” and with whom he shared gaol for their political heresies. “The people will 
awaken only when they themselves are aware of their own aims and goals” was the 
concept. But equally solicitous was Gökalp for the interpretation of Islam in a 
Turkish way, insisting that his people would be stimulated and inspired when the 
Kur’an was read in Turkish. We are the richer for this insight into the mind of a 
scholar and patriot of rare quality, even though at 35s. the price may be exacting 
for the purse of a university student. Birpwoop 
The Nili Spies. By Anita Engle. The Hogarth Press. 25s. Od. 

Turkish Nationalism and Western Civilization. By Ziya Gökalp. Translated and edited by 
Niyazi Berkes. George Allen and Unwin. 35s. Od. 
INDIA OBSERVED 

N. Raghunathan, a well-known Indian journalist, presents in this collection 
of his weekly newspaper articles a pungent and often satirical commentary on the 
evolution of the new India. Many of his 300-odd short, discursive essays, which 
comprise the book, not only make entertaining reading but also possess consider- 
able historical significance. They are, as it were, the social and political footnotes 
to an era which saw the birth of Indian independence and the beginning of Congress 
rule. It is in his preface, however, that the author develops some of his weightiest 
themes. In this particular essay on the current ills of the Indian body-politic he 
blames high-handed abrogation of age-long personal laws, customs and usages 
of one community alone—presumably the Hindu—for the increase in internal 
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tensions and the further atomization of society. Drawing on the distilled wisdom 
of ten years’ experience of independence, he puts forward the view that the divisive 
forces of provincialism and sub-communalism are now more rampant in India 
than ever despite Mr. Nehru’s endless girding at them. Perhaps so. But how, 
otherwise, than by abrogating them, can such intractable, age-old customs and 
usages as, say, untouchability be solved? G. F. EVANS 
Sotto Voce. By N. Raghunathan. B. G. Paul, Madras. 8s. 6d. 


“THE PUREST OF HUMAN PLEASURES” 

Bernard Gooch’s two books, The Strange World of Nature and The Quiet World 
of Nature will be remembered by many readers. His latest book is filled with the 
same qualities: an easy, flowing style, which reminds one of Joseph Conrad’s 
comment on W. H. Hudson: “He writes as the grass grows”; accuracy and intense 
perceptiveness of observation; a remarkably wide knowledge of every branch of 
wild life—mammals, birds, reptiles, insects, amphibians, plants and the rest; 
and an almost indefinable feel for the natural world which has a healing effect on 
the mind in an age deafened with the screams of power-drunk, machine-mad news- 
print. This is not primarily a manual of gardening; there are many such. But it isa 
book that every gardener should ponder. The theme may be put into some such 
words as these. In every garden there are multitudes of live creatures with which 
the wise gardener will wish to share his garden. If he wants to get the fullest satisfac- 
tion he will not simply adopt a much too simple rule of thumb: these creatures are 
the gardener’s friend, let me encourage them; those are the gardener’s enemy, let 
me destroy them. Rather, he will study their habits and learn from personal 
experiment how to come to terms with each. Bernard Gooch shows that very often 
there is a more subtle, and in the end far more successful way of goping with slugs, 
mice or other nuisances, than by wholesale destruction, which can often disturb 
delicate balances. 

Some readers after the first chapter or two may be tempted to say: there is plenty 
of “naturalist” here, but not much “garden”. Let them persevere. The Goochs’ 
(for it is clear throughout that all the experience in this book is the sharing of an 
intimate partnership) two gardens, the first on Dartmoor, the second on the coast 
of Dorset, required a great deal of expert attention. Both grew to success through 
long agonies of trial and error. True, both were the refuge for all kinds of creatures 
in addition to the two human occupants. But all the time they were fostering the 
trees and the flowering plants that they wanted; and their kitchen garden was 
intended for their own use, not just to help blackbirds and bullfinches and slugs 
to gorge. The writer of this review has recently started a much smaller garden 
within a stone’s-throw of the second garden. So he read the story of the Dorset 
one with special avidity. It seems that I can, if I wish, turn a patch of my lawn into 
a special basking ground for adders, but I am not obliged to follow every pattern 
from this book, and I think that may well be omitted. However, if I do not want 
adders, I certainly do want birds to come and drink and bathe. If in the autumn 
I try to make a pond, I shall pay attention to the expert advice: a shallow end, the 
right aspect for birds to get down easily from the trees; an easy way of escape if 
some cat or other enemy appears; a good bank to dry in the sun. 

As I read these delightful pages, I was conscious through over a hundred of them 
that something was missing. It sounded all a little too easy—in spite of the raging 
torrent that nearly carried house and garden off Dartmoor—and then I found it, in 
the chapter on “Water, Earth, Fire, and Air”, a reassurance that this was no arm- 
chair book. “Even those who garden in sheltered places probably feel that life is 
one continual battle with the elements’’—that is the opening sentence. And then, 
in the light of experience the simple sentence: ‘‘There was always too much wind”; 
only those who have moved to the coast from inland will know the full significance 
of these words. The successful gardener, we conclude, is one who knows how to 
come to terms with the elements, wind, rain, sunshine and the rest; and with 
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innumerable animate neighbours, whether friend or foe. Those who see a garden 
in these terms, who prefer even the lawn to be a live community rather than a bad 
copy of a billiard table, will get abundant stimulus, advice and wisdom from the 
pages of this book. Miss Constance Marshall’s black and white illustrations 


reflect its genius most happily. "Horace ALEXANDER 
The Garden of a Naturalist. By Bernard Gooch. Lutterworth Press. 15s, Od. 


. e THE GOSPEL OF LOVE 


Mr. Wrintmore’s seventh volume on London (The Salvation of London, published 
by the London City Mission) maintains the high standard of its predecessors and 
should bring new friends to the society which he has served with devotion and 
distinction for so many years. Since the far off days of General Booth’s Darkest 
England and Charles Booth’s monumental survey of London poverty at the end of 
the last century, almost everything in our great cities has outwardly changed. Semi- 
starvation and slums have almost disappeared and the Welfare State has saved us 
from the virus of Communism which thrives on misery and frustration. That human 
nature, on the other hand, has not been changed by material improvement and 
seems unlikely to change, is the reader’s dominant impression as he turns the pages 
of this haunting little volume. Securely anchored in their fundamentalist faith the 
author and his fellow-labourers take all in their stride. The familiar aphorism: 
“Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity” is illustrated in every chapter by the 
poignant records of men and women who have drunk the cup of wickedness to the 
dregs, have realized what heartbreak it leads to, and are ready to grasp the friendly 
hand of the Missioner with his uplifting message of divine forgiveness. The vivid 
chapters on Pentonville prison argue that the uphill work of the chaplains needs to 
be reinforced by a special campaign of evangelization by the churches; for prison 
life, however humane and enlightened the treatment, does little or nothing to turn 
the offender into a good citizen and often makes him worse. i 

Part II portrays the life, teaching and influence of nine preachers whom he describes 
as God’s elect, among them Spurgeon and Joseph Parker whom few of his readers 
will have heard in the pulpit. I was particularly pleased with the fine tribute to 
Wilson Carlile, founder of the Church Army, whom I knew well, admired and 
loved. Though these paladins have left no successors their work is carried on by 
men of lesser fame but of equal merit, such as the evangelists of the London City 
Mission, who preach the gospel of love not from pulpits to crowded congregations 
but in their daily self-sacrificing lives which are the best of all sermons. 

G. P. Goocu 
BIOGRAPHICAL 


Nehru (Oxford University Press. 42s. Od.). Michael Brecher’s “political bio- 
graphy” is no less a portrait of the man, the aristocrat with the Greek profile, 
the young Brahmin out of tune with Hinduism, and the reserved statesman who 
in 25 years of adoration from the masses has learned to relax. His writings and 
speeches, much material from the Congress archives, and many letters quoted 
here witness to one dedicated to “an area of peace” and a better life for the 
Indian people. And the numerous illustrations show a Prime Minister remarkably 
equipped photogenically. 

Journey to the Ends of Time. Volume I: “Lost in the Dark Wood” (Cassell. 35s. 0d.). 
Sacheverell Sitwell, recognizing his readers’ difficulties—and his own, because 
he “is not at all religious”—in considering the mysteries of living and dying, 
courteously sets out the scheme of his book in some detail with “A Note of 
Explanation”. The flight of the soul, the festivities of ‘heaven’ or ‘purgatory’, 
the theory that “the secret of immortality is thought made substantive” are 
subjects explored in the light of dreams or nightmares. Painting and music and 
poetry, a lifetime’s preoccupations, save the fantasy from becoming nothing 
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more. And the glories of travel, of real cities strange and beautiful as any imagined 
by a Sitwell, discipline the fantasia. Amusing, macabre, sad and glad, this member 
of a family notorious for writing too much also shares its inability to be dull. - 

Theodor Herzl (Thomas Yoseloff, London. 35s. 0d.). Israel Cohen tells the story 
of the founder of political Zionism, the Budapest child, the law student, journa- 
list, playwright, statesman and diplomat “who willed the Jewish State” and 
whose dying words in 1904 were “Greet Palestine for ge”. In 1949 his body 
was moved from Vienna to Mount Herzl, near Jerusalem. The dream had come 
true. : ; 

Pastor Niemoller (Odhams Press. 21s. Od.). Dietmar Schmidt, translated by 
Lawrence Wilson, presents the Luther of this century’s dire years. The U-boat 
Commander of the 1914-1918 war becomes the Christian minister who defied 
Hitler and was brought to trial and seven years in a concentration camp. The 
same forthright voice is heard in the 1940’s, shaming the German guilt and con- 
demning the reprisals against it. In his search for world peace he “can do no 
other wise”. 

Seeking the City (Burns Oates, 18s. O0d.). Edward Charles Rich, formerly a Canon 
of Peterborough, tells of his 35 years’ journey in the Church of England which 
brought him to his first communion in Westminster Cathedral, submitting as a 
Roman Catholic “not because” he says ‘‘of the word of authority, but because I 
have seen for myself and know”. 

The Art and Humanity of Mark Twain (University of Oklahoma Press. $5.95.). 
Here are whole short stories, sketches, and excerpts from the books, to illumine 
and reflect the career and thought of this “greatest American writer”. They are 
edited chronologically, with a Commentary and Notes, by Minnie M. Brashear 
and Robert M. Rodney, and reveal the kind and fervent man beneath the satire 
and the caricature, the young optimism and the older pessimism. 

The Dictionary of National Biography (Oxford University Press. £5 5s. Od.), 
edited by L. G. Wickham Legg and E. T. Williams, records with all its ancient 
power of literary skill and readability the lives of the eminent who died between 
January, 1941, and December, 1950. For examples, almost at random: it is not 
surprising to find at the end of the three-columned Virginia Woolf entry the 
signature of David Cecil; St. John Ervine’s nine pages on George Bernard Shaw 
are a lively appraisal of a lively character whose attainment has been swamped 
by the solemnity or levity of denigration awarded to genius immediately after 
death; and Lucien Pissarro, wood-engraver and printer of books, whose “‘paint- 
ing was the main stream through which the authentic spirit of Impressionism was 
carried into England” is fittingly commemorated by James Laver. 

Stanislavski’s Legacy (Max Reinhardt. 16s. 0d.). Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood has 
edited and translated these “Comments on Some Aspects of an Actor’s Art and 
Life” by the author of An Actor Prepares and Building a Character, and after a 
surfeit of funny stories about feeling-your-part players who go around as grand 
pianos or as Danny Kaye’s “spool of purple thread” it is refreshing to have 
‘The Method’ expounded by its creator himself. As an actor of 40 years ago 
his aim was to reach the heart of his subject, and the practical experience he 
garnered makes valid teaching for all today who would reach the heart of the 
public. 

The Piebald Standard (Cassell. 30s. 0d.) is Edith Simon’s biography of the Knights 
Templars. The military Order founded to protect Holy Land Pilgrims in the 
twelfth century had a spectacular rise and a headlong fall, and the chronicle is 
overhung by the smell of blood. The author sorts out the tangles and imparts 
a variety of curious information, without recourse to the prejudices that have 
bedevilled the making of this particular piece of coloured history. 

The Last Pharisee (Vallentine Mitchell. 16s. 0d,). Joshua Podro is the first bio- 
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grapher of Rabbi ben Hananyah, who at the beginning of the Christian era saw 
Palestine subjugated by the Romans. The book traces the re-birth of Judaism 
due, as the author’s former collaborator Robert Graves says in a Foreword, “to 
the feat that Rabbi Joshua performed in rebuilding the shattered national 
morale during the 60-odd years between the first Revolt-against Rome and the 
second”. It is a lesson in how “the leaders of a beaten people” should behave 
“if they wish to preserve the national way of life” for Jew and Christian equally. 

Smollett and the Scotti§h School (University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. $3.00). 
M. A. Goldberg examines Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle and the other three 
novels against the background of eighteenth century thought embodied in Adam 
Smith and the “Scottish Commonsense School”. As well as another vantage 
point on the period, Professor Goldberg offers a reassessment that puts Dickens 
and Thackeray greatly in the debt of their predecessor. 

Sarah Bernhardt (The Bodley Head. 21s. Od.). Joanna Richardson adds to her 
portrait gallery, and presents the brilliance and the flamboyance of France’s 
dedicated actress. Infatuated readers are supplied with more general information 
than Suze Rueff’s personal account UI Knew Sarah Bernhardt) in 1951 was able to 
give. The legend is unspoiled; the tradition has grown from simple but incredible 
truth, and she, as Maurice Baring put it, is “one of the permanent and beautiful 
guesses of mankind”. 

John Howard (Independent Press, Memorial Hall. 9s. 6d.). Martin Southwood 
presents the life and travels of the man who wrote The State of the Prisons and 
devoted his time and fortune to pioneering rescue of convicts from torture, and 
goal fever, from hunger and dirt, from corrupt publican-governors, and from 
lack of inspecfion. Not all the reforms had been put into practice when he died 
in 1799, but the little candle was alight for future generations to follow. 

William Cowper (Cambridge University Press. 30s. Od.). The worldly “Esquire of 
the Inner Temple” is less familiar than the saintly, demented recluse which he 
became, and Charles Ryskamp now redresses the balance. Cowper’s childhood 
in the Berkhamsted rectory, his days at Westminster School, his unlucky engage- 
ment to his cousin, his reading for the law, his uncollected letters, essays and 
poems, are studied with the aid of new or unexplored material, and the chronicle 
ends with the year 1768. For the future, “out of this sweetness there would come 
forth strength”. ; 

The Prophet Unarmed (Oxford University Press. 38s. Od.). After the Russian 
Revolution Trotsky had moved to a flat among the towers of the Kremlin, and 
Lenin, with whom he shared a bathroom, was just across the corridor. This 

` volume, the second and self-contained part of Isaac Deutscher’s Trotsky trilogy, | 

- deals with the 1921-1929 period when he met triumph, exile and defeat at their 
highest and ugliest. Here the man is seen again at full stature between Leninism 
and Stalinism; his ideas were latent in the loosening of the party bonds after 
Stalin’s death. 

Unshackled (Hutchinson. 25s. 0d.). The completed manuscript of Christabel Pank- 
hurst’s “story of how we won the vote” was only discovered after her death in 
1958, and Lord Pethick-Lawrence very properly became its editor and added a 
postscript. This account of family history and character, of years of preparation, 
of endless work and worry, reinforces our admiration and wonder that gently- 
born women should have been willing to outrage the accepted ideal of their sex, 
and should have been able to suffer so ignominiously, so bravely, for the cause. 
Loss of health, of freedom, of friends, was theirs—let no-one snigger at “‘suffra- 
gettes” in these days; let us only grieve that feminine influence in averting 
crisis and calamity falls so far short of their sacrifice and vision. 

GRACE BANYARD 
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NUCLEAR BLIND MAN’S BUFF 


By PATRICK Lort-PHILLips, 
Author of The Logic of Defence 


-AHE great Nuclear Debate continues. The torrent of words rolls on 
unchecked. And although this is hardly surprising in view of the 
importance of the subject, there is a risk that we may become sur- 

feited with words to the point where our natural inclination to chase 

unpleasant topics out of our conscious mind asserts itself, and we agree 
to forget about the whole thing. The purpose of this article is not to add 
to the torrent, but to try to do some stocktaking; to separate facts from 
opinions, to assess the relative importance of the facts, and from them to 
establish some sort of basis for a British defence policy. And I stress the 
‘ word British. For although much of the Nuclear Debate is inevitably 
„concerned with global strategy, and with general moral and ethical principles, 
the extent to which British public opinion can make itself felt in Russia 
and the United States so as to influence the policies of these two great nuclear 
powers, is limited. 

But Britain’s own policy can be influenced by British public opinion, 
through Parliament. And if most British people want to change British 
nuclear policy, they have it in their power to do so at the next General 
Election. Hence the importance of an informed public opinion. Let us 
have a look at the facts. 

Nuclear weapons cannot defend us. This is the most important fact to 
get into our heads. Against an enemy armed with nuclear weapons, and 
determined to use them, there is no’defence. Our own nuclear weapons 
may perhaps deter him (and we will examine the deterrent later on), but 
if he is not deterred they cannot save us. We can destroy the enemy with 
our own nuclear weapons; we can destroy all mankind; but in the process 
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we are destroyed ourselves. All we can do is to revenge ourselves after 
we are dead. This utter inability to defend ourselves is something quite 
new in our history, and consequently we find difficulty in adjusting our 
minds to it. In the past armies, navies and air forces have kept the enemy 
from our shores. They have ‘defended’ us, because unless the enemy 
invaded us and occupied the country, he could not enforce his will on us. 
But today invasion*®is unnecessary. An enemy can destroy us without 
coming within a thousand miles of our shores. Occupation is unnecessary. 
Elimination is easier and cheaper. 

There may be some people who still believe that it is possible to wage a 
nuclear war and survive. These people should study the evidence given 
before Congressional Committees in the United States. Expert witnesses 
calculate that in the first 48 hours of a nuclear exchange between the United 
States and Russia the deaths will exceed 200 million. These casualty 
figures relate to the vast open spaces and low population densities of these 
two great nations, each of whom occupy millions of square miles. But if 
Britain herself were involved in a nuclear exchange, it is safe to assume 
that this small highly populated island of ours would be totally destroyed, 
and the whole population killed in a matter of minutes. For her at least 
nuclear war is total, irretrievable and absolute disaster. No imaginable 
combination of circumstances could make nuclear war an acceptable 
political objective for us. And if we are thinking of a nuclear war against 
Russia, let us remember that even if we choose suicide rather than 
surrender, we cannot make it a suicide pact; for, while our own suicide 
is certain, Russian destruction is by no means certain. Her very vastness 
would enable her to absorb as much punishment as we had time to inflict 
before we were finally snuffed out. For Britain nuclear war is out of the 
question. The case for nuclear weapons hinges solely on their deterrent 
effect: if they deter an enemy, they may be justified; if they do not deter, 
there is no case for them whatsoever. 

Defence by deterrence is a gigantic form of bluff. It is a game of poker 
in which the effectiveness of the hand is closely related to the credibility | 
of the threat. If one side believes that the other side will never dare use the ` 
weapon under any circumstances whatever, then obviously there is no - 
deterrent effect. The deterrent effect depends upon a careful calculation 
of all the circumstances in which nuclear weapons might be used. And 
with the passing of time, and the ever increasing realization of the con- 
sequences of nuclear war, these circumstances become fewer and more 
improbable every day. Obviously no people in their senses will resort to 
nuclear war unless there is a balance of advantage in so doing. For the 
aggressor complete surprise might produce such an advantage. But unless 
the aggressor can locate and destroy the bulk of the enemy’s nuclear 
weapons in a matter of minutes, he is liable to such destructive retaliation 
that he may be deterred from launching his attack. For the defender, 
therefore, dispersal and concealment are essential if his own deterrent power 
is to seem credible. 

The United States has some basis of credibility in their deterrent. U.S. 
bases are scattered far and wide over the globe. Strategic air-command 
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planes are continuously on patrol. Inter-continental missile sites are hidden 
in the vast featureless plains of the Middle West, and nuclear submarines 
are’ hidden in the equally vast and featureless expanses of the oceans. No 
enemy could conceivably knock out all these weapons by surprise. Some 
at least would survive to retaliate, and to this extent the U.S. deterrent is 
credible. But Britain’s nuclear deterrent has neither concealment nor 
dispersal. Our rocket sites are set up in the middle of the most highly 
populated and most vulnerable portions of the free world. They are un- 
concealed and unprotected. Our V bombers are too few to maintain a 
constant airborne patrol. We have no nuclear submarines. If Russia 
wanted to destroy Britain, she could do so in 15 minutes; and with all 
Britain lying in flaming ruins, our power to retaliate would be negligible. 
Britain’s own deterrent is just not credible. We could perhaps slightly 
increase the credibility if we had sufficient bomb-proof shelters for the 
whole population. But even then, if our bluff was called, the whole of 
Britain would be laid in ashes, and the country turned into a radio-active 
desert, so that when the bombardment was over, and we emerged from 
our shelters, we should die of starvation and radiation sickness. 

We can no more play this game of nuclear poker successfully than, say, 
Holland or even Monaco, because ultimately the game does not turn on 
the strong cards in our own hand, but in our vulnerability to the enemy’s 
strong cards. However strong your own may be, you cannot play them 
if the consequence is suicide. In this nuclear blind man’s buff it is far 
‘more important to be able to absorb punishment than to be able to hand 
it out. Mr. Khrushchev’s unkind witticism: “People who live in small 
islands shouldn’t use H bombs,” is profoundly and unpleasantly true. A 
preponderance of nuclear strength does not work in the same way as a 
preponderance of conventional strength. With nuclear weapons ‘‘enough 
is as good as a feast.” And so long as an enemy has sufficient nuclear 
weapons to do a critical amount of damage, there is no advantage in 
increasing the terror. 

The threat of nuclear bombardment is in fact blackmail, and not all 


-- ‘nations are equally adept at the art. The more civilized and humane a 


-z people are, the Jess convincingly can they blackmail others, whereas an 
uncivilized and barbarous nation will find it easy enough. The deterrent 
does not deter all alike; it places a positive and overwhelming advantage 
in the hands of the unscrupulous and the insane. The Hitlers of this world 
are not easily deterred; they are prepared to go down in a blazing Gotter- 
dammerung, dragging the whole world with them. But civilized nations 
will delay pressing the button for as long as there is hope of compromise; 
so long, in fact, that they must always be too late. And if the action is 
too late, then the deterrent has already failed to deter, and the action of 
pressing the button becomes a gesture of despair, which can have no 
bearing on the subsequent course of events. 

But the real weakness of the deterrent is the extremely limited sphere in 
which it can operate. Since nuclear war is the end of us all, the nuclear 
deterrent can never be invoked until the end—until all is already lost. It 
can therefore never be used for lesser ends. It is entirely negative in its 
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effects. It will not help a civilized power to promote a foreign policy, or 
to bring pressure to bear on either friend or foe. We, as a civilized power 
can hardly use these weapons against a non-nuclear power; public opinion 
would never stand for that. And against a nuclear power the retaliation 
would be fatal to us. Of all the nations of the world Britain is probably 
least able to play this game of blind man’s buff convincingly. Our small 
size, and dense popllation, our great wealth and the complexity of our 
economy, our long traditions of democracy and humanity. all combine to , 
our disadvantage in this hideous competition. No British Prime Minister 
or Foreign Secretary can derive the smallest advantage for Britain by 
claiming that he has his finger on the button. His bluff will be called every 
time. 

To sum up: where two civilized nations are concerned there may be 
deterrence. If they both have sufficient nuclear weapons, sufficiently dis- 
persed and concealed, they may be mutually deterred from waging nuclear 
war on one another. (And in this connection it must be of great interest 
to speculate whether Russia is a civilized power or not.) There is in this 
situation a balance of deterrence, but it is also a balance of impotence. 
They are both deterred from waging total nuclear war, but they are not 
deterred from doing anything else. In all other spheres their freedom of 
action is unimpaired. 

It is to try,to overcome this balance of impotence that the West has 
turned its attention to the possibilities of tactical nuclear weapons. This 
development seems to me to rest on a wholly unrealistic appreciation of 


the problems of world strategy in the nuclear age. It appears to be based -: 


on these assumptions: we cannot win a war against Russia by means of a 

thermonuclear exchange, because in the process we shall ourselves be 

totally destroyed; we cannot compete against Russia with conventional 

weapons because our people are not prepared to make the necessary 

sacrifices; and let us therefore arm ourselves with tactical nuclear weapons 

so that we may redress our supposed numerical inferiority by means of 

our technical superiority. Alas, these assumptions are false. We have no.. 
technical superiority over the Russians. In the words of the song “anything 

we can do, they can do better.” Tactical nuclear weapons can no more 

redress the balance of power than can strategic nuclear weapons. 

These false assumptions stem from a strange Western hallucination, that 
it only we could think it out, nuclear weapons would enable the West to 
defeat Russia on the cheap. Unfortunately we have got the wrong end of 
the stick. If numbers really count, the West today far outnumbers Russia 
and her satellites, and outstrips them by a comparable margin in economic 

_ potential, whereas Russia’s nuclear “knowhow” is at least the equal of the 
` West’s. It is freely said that the West cannot defeat Russia without tactical 
nuclear weapons. This is true, but it is also true that the West cannot defeat 
Russian with tactical nuclear weapons either. We cannot defeat Russia 
with any weapons, if by the word “defeat” we mean gaining a victory that 
can be rationally exploited. At each succeeding step of the “escalator” 
Russia can match the West until we reach the thermonuclear exchange 
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which is mutual extermination. There is no secret short cut to victory. 


This false idea that tactical nuclear weapons can redress the balance 
between Russia and the West lies at the heart of NATO strategy. The 
decision taken in 1954 to base NATO planning on the adoption of tactical 
nuclear weapons was expressly designed to make up for lack of manpower 
by additional firepower. But the trouble with NATO planning is that the 
High Command cannot make up their mind what sort of a war they are 
planning to fight. The British Defence White Paper of 1958 states categori- 
cally that the purpose of the Allied forces in Europe is to “‘hold the front 
' until the strategic nuclear bombardment takes effect.” This makes no sense 
at all, because if there was a major nuclear exchange, Britain would be 
totally destroyed in a matter of minutes, and therefore the British com- 
ponent of the Allied forces would hardly have much stomach for the fight; 
nor, for that matter, would anyone else. As an adjunct to strategic nuclear 
war, NATO is quite useless. 

Another school of thought, advocated by Dr. Kissinger, holds that 
NATO forces should be armed with tactical nuclear weapons so that they 
can fight and win any limited war in Europe. Kissinger maintained that 
the smaller NATO forces could do this successfully, because there is an 

“inherent upper limit” to the size of forces which can be deployed on a 
nuclear battlefield. This concept of a limited nuclear battlefield in Western 
Europe effectively presents game, set and the match to Russia. For if 
Russia is out to destroy Western Europe, then this is of allways the best. 
Russia could make a limited advance into Western Europe by surprise, with 
.the minimum of manpower, and the maximum of tactical nuclear weapons, 
-and from this advanced position grind Europe into atomic dust in the 
guise of limited tactical operations. NATO’s own tactical weapons will help 
to complete the process, and any stray long shots will grind Poland into 
dust. Russia herself would remain unscathed, and the decision to enlarge 
the war into a full scale thermonuclear exchange would be placed firmly on 
the shoulders of the West. 

The fallacy behind this strategy lies in the belief that to win a war with 
« nuclear weapons, it is necessary to invade and occupy a country. But this 
is clearly not necessary. Russia may wish to destroy Western Europe, but 
she can hardly wish to occupy and administer it. Her experiences in 
Eastern Europe are hardly encouraging. 

For the West to fight a tactical nuclear war on Western Europe’s soil 
is to court disaster. Not only would Europe be physically destroyed, but 
all the values for which we are supposed to be fighting would be irretriev- 
ably lost as well. Freedom and civilization would disappear, and starvation 
and anarchy would face the survivors. Nothing is to be gained by fighting 
that sort of war. Total nuclear war is indeed disaster; but it is disaster 
for both sides alike. Tactical nuclear war is disaster for the West alone. 

A rather wistful point of view is put forward by Professor Lincoln 
Gordon, of Harvard University. He believes that the NATO shield forces 
should be capable of destroying, with nuclear arms, a maximum Soviet 
attack which does not employ nuclear weapons. Why the Soviets should 
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launch a maximum, or indeed any other attack against the West without 
nuclear weapons, simply to allow the West to have an advantage in 
repelling them, is not explained. Why should Russia launch a major attack 
against the West at all unless she has a clear cut objective, and has made 
every reasonable preparation for success? Are we to assume that the 
Russian High Command are simpletons or lunatics? 

But this strange idea is part of a wider misconception that but for the 
NATO forces deployed in Europe today, Europe would be overrun by 
the Russians. This is not true. The NATO forces in Europe today consist 
of some 21 Divisions or their equivalent. But the bulk of the French 
forces are in Algeria, and the German forces are not yet trained and 
equipped. These forces are totally inadequate to prevent Russian forces 
over-running Western Europe. They are as little capable of halting a 
Russian invasion as the Anglo-French forces of 1939 were capable of 
halting the Germans then. As a shield NATO forces are totally inadequate: 
as a trip wire they are hopelessly overweighted and cumbersome; and 
moreover the trip wire is attached to a booby trap so deadly that if it goes 
off it will destroy us all, friend and foe alike. 

A part of the undeclared purpose of the NATO shield is to ensure that 
in a crisis, the U.S. is linked indissolubly with the destiny of Europe. But 
one U.S. Division as part of a trip wire is as least as effective as five U.S. 
Divisions as part of a shield for this particular role. And if the object of 
both shield ang trip wire is to link European defence with the U.S. nuclear 
deterrent then even five U.S. Divisions might not achieve this object in 
face of the stark realities of nuclear war. The decision to use the nuclear 
deterrent in the shape of the U.S. Strategic Air Command rests with the 
President and Congress alone. Faced with nuclear extermination even the 
most stout-hearted and honourable Congress might feel that it was better 
not only for the United States, but for all mankind as well, to cut their 
losses in Europe rather than press that fatal button which could put an 
end to the human race. 

West Berlin is surely the acid test of NATO strategy. West Berlin is 
indefensible, for 200 square miles of built-up area surrounded by hostile 
territory can never be defensible. This is recognized by the fact that the 
garrison consists of three weak Brigades, a token force. What maintains 
West Berlin’s integrity? Not the NATO shield; NATO forces cannot stop 
the Russians occupying West Berlin if they want to, nor can NATO 
mount a counter-attack to drive them out again if they did march in. To 
mount a successful counter-attack and drive the Russians out of East 
Germany, for nothing less would suffice, would need forces three times 
as great as NATO has at its disposal in all Europe. And if these forces 
were by some miracle mobilized and concentrated, and the attack launched 
with tactical nuclear weapons, Germany would be reduced to rubble. The 
West would be left to make the final decision either to accept defeat, or 
to invoke the ultimate catastrophe. President Eisenhower has stated that 
if West Berlin is over-run he will use the major nuclear deterrent. What 
else can he say? The statement merely underlines the impotence of NATO. 
But is the President’s threat credible? Is it just bluff? If it is not bluff, 
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we all know the consequences. On the following morning 100 million 
people .will have been incinerated, and Britain snuffed out like a candle. 


A major war between Russia and the West no longer makes sense. 
Total war is too deadly to be waged, and the question which remains to 
be answered is this. Is a limited war between them a rational possibility? 
Is it reasonable to hope that by means of some self-denying ordinance, or 
some set of “‘phony” rules, either side can hope for a satisfactory result 
from some lesser combat? I do not think so. The graduated deterrent, so 
beloved of the Socialist Party, does not deter. Only the ultimate deterrent 
can do that. The theory of the graduated deterrent is based on the assump- 
tion that the would-be aggressor will play the game according to a carefully 
graduated set of rules which are designed to favour the defender. It assumes 
that the Russians will always deploy less forces and lighter weapons in an 
act of aggression than the West can bring to bear to oppose her. But this 
is absurd. Russia outnumbers the West in military manpower decisively 
(not, be it noted, in potential manpower, but in manpower actually serving 
in the armed forces). She is at least the equal of the West in nuclear and 
military technology. She has the advantage of interior lines. Russia can 
concentrate a greater military force, more quickly, at any point of her 
periphery, than the West can possibly counter. If she wishes to attack 
her neighbours, she can choose the time, the place and the weapons, and 
she can deploy sufficient force to attain her object. It is conceivable that 
she would undertake any act of aggression without making full use of these 
advantages? I cannot believe it. The West cannot prevent a surprise act 
of aggression by Russia; all we have the power to do is to turn a limited 
war into a total nuclear war. This is our option. 

The Korean war is often used as an example that limited war between 
East and West is still possible, but in fact it proves the opposite. Russia 
was not involved in Korea. Only the Chinese and the Koreans were, and 
neither of them possessed the military technology to match the West at 
any point. Their great numbers, without modern weapons were merely a 
liability to them. The West was able to restore the status quo because of 
her superior weapons. Russia cannot have failed to have learnt the lesson. 
Today a similar act of aggression by Russia or her allies would be backed 
by the appropriate weapons, and the choise of the West will be either to 
accept defeat or to “bomb the Manchurian bases”. At every stage on 
the escalator, the choice will be thrust upon the West. In the past we 
could lose the first battle, and still go on to win the war. Today if we 
lose the first battle we can only go on to pull down the pillars of the temple 
‘of humanity. 

All this must bring cold shivers down the spine to those who believe 
that political issues between the great Powers can only be settled by force 
of arms. But the point about war, and the use of force generally is that it 
should have some rational objective. The object of winning a war is to be 
able to take some rational political action when it is over. Even to survive 
is a rational objective. But with nuclear war there is no rational objective. 
There is no winner and no-one survives. Total war in which unlimited 
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force is used to secure unconditional surrender has been rendered obsolete. 
Great Powers can destroy one another, but they cannot save themselves. 
If the use of force is to be rational, the objectives themselves have to be 
limited and rational. To say this is not to imply that nations will in fact act 
rationally. We cannot guarantee that another Hitler may not arise. But 
if he does, and if he secures nuclear weapons, then no amount of force on 
our parts will save us. 

This particular coftsideration underlines the importance to the world of 
stopping the spread of nuclear weapons. Any nation armed with nuclear 
weapons, and under unscrupulous or insane leadership, can destroy the 
world. The “Problem of the Nth Country’, as it has been called, must 
be faced. In an article “World Wide Capabilities for Production and 
Control of Nuclear Weapons” in the summer number of Daedalus, the 
Quarterly Journal of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Howard 
Simons thoroughly analyses this problem, and produces facts and figures 
which show conclusively that already today 12 additional countries are 
in a position to embark on a successful nuclear weapons programme; eight 
more are considered to be economically and technically competent to do so; 
and six more are capable economically of so doing with some outside 
technical assistance. We may not yet be able to agree to total nuclear 
disarmament. We may, for some years, have to live with Russia and the 
United States so armed. But we can at least stop the process spreading. 
„We cannot expect Russia and America, the two greatest nations in the 
world, to place themselves in each other’s power by disarming unilaterally: 
but the rest of the world, including Britain, is already powerless. We 
have nothing to lose by nuclear disarmament. 

The time has come for an “agonising reappraisal” of Britain’s foreign 
and defence policy. So far we have acted on the assumption that we are 
still a great military power, able to intervene decisively in world problems, 
to fight major wars, to police the seas and the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, to intervene with armed force in Asia and Africa, and generally 
to behave as though we were still masters of our own destiny. But of 
course we are not. For Britain the issue is clear. Either we are partners— 
genuine partners in a greater unity—or we remain a sovereign power of 
ever-diminishing importance and consequence in world affairs. Both paths 
have their advantages and their disadvantages, but a choice cannot be 
delayed much longer. If we claim the rights of sovereignty in a nuclear 
world, we will find ourselves pressed increasingly in the direction of 
neutrality. A sovereign State of 50 million people cannot indefinitely throw 
its weight about among nations numbering hundreds of millions, especially 
now that Western technology is becoming available to all. From now on ` 
numbers are going to be decisive. A glance at the populations of the 

‘ principal nations of the world is revealing: 


Millions Millions 
1. China re .. 600 6. Pakistan she see 85 
2. India Pee .. 400 7. Indonesia Ses ae 83 
3. Russia a .. 200 8. Brazil Sve ne 70 
4. USA. oe .. 180 9. W. Germany ... +e 55 
5. Japan Meet <5 Ges 95 10. Britain oe ze 50 
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in the nineteenth century such numbers meant little. A handful of Red- 
coats with a maxim gun were more than a match for a horde of spear- 
throwing savages. But when all are armed with modern weapons, numbers 
do count; and in a very few years numbers will be decisive. 

Britain can never again be a great military power on her own. The Suez 
campaign marked the turning point. As an independent military power 
we shall be forced in the end into a policy of neutrality on the lines of 
Sweden or Switzerland. But as a partner in a greater unity, we can still 
play an important part in world affairs. A truly united Europe could be 
a great Power. A truly united North Atlantic Community could be the 
greatest power in the world for generations to come. But all these unities 
must be genuine unities, united politically and economically as well as 
militarily, if they are to be effective. A loose alliance of sovereign States 
cannot stand up to the stresses of modern power politics and nuclear black- 
mail. The failure of NATO is plain for all to see. This laboriously con- 
structed edifice is crumbling before our eyes under the impact of French 
and British nuclear nationalism. 

Will a sovereign Britain or France risk extermination for Germany? 
Will a sovereign U.S. risk extermination for France or Britain? I doubt it. 
And this is not to impute bad faith to our political leaders. The statesmen 
of the West are legally and morally responsible to their own electorate for 
the decisions they have to take. They cannot be expected to opt for suicide 
on behalf of other nations and people. But if Britain accepts partnership 
in a greater unity, as I believe we must, we shall be junior partners, bound 
to accept majority decisions, with all the consequences which that implies. 
It is to avoid this dilemma that so many people in Britain today cling so 
desperately to the hope of a British nuclear deterrent. If only, they say, 
we can have our own bomb, we can remain masters of our own destiny. 
But the hope is vain. 

The safety of Britain no longer lies in unilateral military preparations. 
In fact it does not lie in military preparations at all. Out of the turmoil of 
emotions and wishful thinking which engulfs our attitude to defence today, 
these facts stand out a mile. Britain has nothing to gain in any way what- 
soever by arming herself with nuclear weapons. And this is a practical 
conclusion divorced from all moral and ethical considerations. In nuclear 
war they ensure suicide; as a deterrent against total war they are not 
credible; and as an aid to our diplomacy in lesser matters they impress 
neither friend nor foe. The decision, taken today, to stop the manufacture 
and testing of weapons would be a positive and refreshing contribution to 
reality—and a great relief to our economy. 

The decision to demand a say in the control of a combined Western 
deterrent, however enticing at first sight, is hardly realistic under present 
circumstances. We cannot demand this as of right; we can only ask it; 
and in so doing we must realize just what we are asking. We are asking 
for a share in the ultimate destiny of the United States. What can we offer 
the people of the United States in exchange? The Western nuclear deterrent 
belongs to them, lying in the hands of the Strategic Air Command under 
the direct control of the President and Congress. The use of this weapon 
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will destroy the United States as well as us. How then can we ask for a 
share in this most vital decision, unless we undertake to share in all lesser 
matters? We cannot expect to be full nuclear partners, and remain econo- 
mically and politically independent. As a partner we will of course be 
the junior partner, and we will have to accept the obligations of this 
position. I believe that in the end we will choose partnership. But before 
the people of Britain can be expected to take this choice, they must under- 
stand what is at stake. 


A COMMENT 
By H. S. DEIGHTON, 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford 


OLONEL LORT-PHILLIPS has lighted upon a catchy title for his 
attack on the established defence policy of the British Govern- 
ment and the official Opposition, although he has not drawn upon 

the game most appropriate to his way of going about things. In blind 
man’s buff one of the competitors deliberately accepts a serious disability 
which is calculated to put him at a disadvantage. It is not difficult to 
see why this particular game should have occurred to him. But there is 
another popular game which his article calls, to mind. In this game the 
whole point would be lost if the target were secure enough to resist one 
accurate shot. If you want to stop people from playing blind man’s buff it 
is first necessary to convince them that that is what they are doing. And it 
is quite insufficient to set up an Aunt Sally—even if you do then demon- 
strate that you are capable of knocking it down. 

Consider the behaviour of the responsible Governments since this 
hideous, indiscriminate and revolting weapon first became a reality. The 
Americans made it, used it and took immediate steps to make it difficult 
for any other nation to possess it. The Russians, the British and, now, 
the French have made great exertions to get it for themselves, with, at 
any rate in the initial stages, some cost to their economies and standards 
of living. Now that the French appear to be on the verge of possessing 
it, the British and a great many Americans are far from happy. Meanwhile 
the Russians are quite certainly seriously worried at the prospect, however 
remote, of a nuclear-armed Germany and are, almost as certainly, bending 
their efforts to prevent a similar development in Ching. Clearly it has been 
the general opinion among responsible and experienced men, in every 
country where the question of going nuclear has been anything but 
theoretical, that it is a positive advantage to possess nuclear weapons—that 
not to possess it is to be at a positive disadvantage. None of these men 
is a fool, and it is at least unlikely that very many of them are rogues so 
much concerned with the game of politics—domestic and international— 
that they cannot take time to see what they are doing. Their motivations 
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are surely worth a proper examination before we succumb to the under- 
standable desire to do something (anything so long as we act?) about the 
situation. Is it really so certain that everyone is out of step except the 
abolitionists? 

Much of what Colonel Lort-Phillips has to say is, of course, perfectly 
true—especially what he has to say about the suicidal destructiveness of 
the nuclear weapons. This, and understandably, has been the source and 
theme of all abolitionist activity. But surely it would 6e entirely wrong and 
unjust to suppose, as most abolitionist arguments, including this one, seem 
to do, that these thoughts were not equally present in the minds of those 
responsible for the conduct of affairs in the countries where the weapon 
has been developed. Opinions like the one he quotes about the con- 
- sequences of a nuclear conflict are commonly held by everyone who has 
any real knowledge of the facts. In the United States early this year, it was 
difficult to talk for long to people connected with the function of the 
Strategic Air Command without meeting some, more or less succinct, 
expression of this realization. “I guess the Mexicans would take over what 
was left of us,” was then a favourite way of putting it. There is no reason 
‘at all to suppose that a similar awareness does not exist among responsible 
people in the United Kingdom or for that matter with President de Gaulle 
and his advisers. 


In the same way, there is no serious difference of opinion about the 
alarming likelihood of a more or less immediate, and considérable, increase 
in the number of the nuclear powers. Indeed there is even one respect in 
which the general human future in this matter may be said to be more 
gloomy than it has been painted here. For it is not only the number of 
the nuclear powers which seems certain to increase in the near future. 
There will just as surely be an alarming increase in the numbers and in 
the destructiveness of the weapons possessed by the existing nuclear powers 
as well as in the range and efficiency of the instruments for their delivery. 
Mr. Khrushchev’s epigrammatic jibe—if it was a jibe—about the high vulner- 
ability of the British Isles was a fair comment upon the facts of the moment. 
There can be no doubt of this. But they are facts which apply exclusively 
to Great Britain only for a very brief moment of historical time. It will 
not be long before the relative destructibility of the United Kingdom as 
against Russia or the United States, amounts to nothing of any practical 
significance. There seems to be an idea that the present basis for the 
- calculation of the result of a nuclear war is by way of an estimate of the 
probable numbers of heads left standing in each country after the initial 
discharge. The score at present current, in this ghastly prognosis, seems 
to be roughly this: the United Kingdom nil, and Russia and the United 
States somewhere about 20 per cent each. Yugoslav propagandists enjoyed 
a brief spell of hay-making last year when an incautious, or calculating, 
Chinese spokesman remarked that an all-round slaughter figure of 80 per 
cent would leave his people “top nation”. But this sort of talk—although 
it is probably well informed—is very little better than idle speculation. It 
certainly won’t be very long before the tale of death and destruction that 
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would be told by a major nuclear war would be complete and world-wide. ` 
Indeed it seems quite likely that radiation would take care of that even 
as things are. 


These facts are not really in dispute between the abolitionist of the 
school which Colonel Lort-Phillips seems to represent and the responsible 
and experienced exponents of the current orthodoxy. What does require 
to be disputed, however, is his bland assumption that those who are respon- 
sible for the existing policy of the United Kingdom in this regard have 
- elected to ignore these facts—and, still more, his statement, heavily under- 
lined, that “‘there is nothing we can do about it”. The truth is, of course, 
that British foreign policy, at present and under any conceivable sort of 
political direction in the foreseeable future, is precisely concerned with 
seeing to it that none of these disasters ever comes about. In this there is 
no difference between the reigning orthodoxy and the abolitionists. The 
difference is not one of purpose but of method. The abolitionist, whether 
he is aware of it or not, is in fact saying that this common purpose could 
be more effectively pursued, that British diplomacy would carry more 
weight in the world, that the kind of world that almost all British people 
would like to see is more likely to be achieved, if Britain does not possess 
the Bomb. Indeed the implications of this view carry us even further than 
that. For Britain does possess the Bomb. That particular die was cast a 
good few years ago. What is here being asked of the British is something 
entirely different from what the abolitionists in any other country in the 
world are asking of their Governments—except, of course, the United 
States and Russia. They are being asked not to develop the means of 
becoming a nuclear power—the British are asked to give this power up, 
to abandon a prime asset which has been theirs for the better part of a 
decade. 


Of course it will be said that this power is not an asset but, in some 
way which is difficult to discern other than in the realm of sheer emotion, 
a positive liability. The more logical view would surely be that if it is a 
` principal object of British policy to bring about the end of military-nuclear 
expansion and to subject all such power to effective international super- 
vision, as it certainly ought to be, the possession of the nuclear weapon 
has given, and its continued possession will continue to give, a better chance 
of attaining those ends. The evidence for this is perfectly plain. Two 
things are essential for the formation and implementation of an effective 
policy designed to bring about the control of the nuclear weapon. They 
are accurate information and real influence. It was not until the British 
had demonstrated “‘substantial progress” (the official and legal United 
States requirement for access to American nuclear secrets) that British 
policy-makers were able to learn what had been going on in the most 
important manufactory of nuclear progress in the world—the United States. 
It was because the British had for some time possessed the atom bomb, and 
had shown that they too could command the resources and the skill required 
to develop the hydrogen bomb, that they were able to play a part in the 
most important field which has yet been opened up for the proper control 
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of these horrible instruments. Can it be seriously believed that there would 
now be British participation at the Geneva conference on the control of 
nuclear weapons if Britain had not shown herself to be one of the nuclear 
powers? And can there be any abolitionist having the minimum of under- 
standing of the way in which the world’s affairs are managed who would 
be willing to sacrifice that participation? 

It is, of course, just possible that we are on thee verge of an almost 
unprecedented transformation in the ways of the world. But it seems more 
likely that those who think like this are led to do so, quite illogically, by 
a fevered imagination resulting perhaps from their recognition of the 
revolutionary character of the recent changes in the potential destructive- 
ness of weapons. It is entirely understandable that a professional soldier, 
like Colonel Lort-Phillips, should recognize that these new weapons, if 
ever they should come to be used, would be destructive not only of a great 
part of mankind itself but also of the whole basis of thought upon which 
the function of the military element in human society has hitherto depended 
for its justification. He has set out expertly and admirably the quite over- 
whelming case for the abolition of nuclear weapons, indeed for the effective 
outlawry of international war itself. The case for these things is surely 
obvious. So, in my opinion at any rate, is the corollary of these objectives, 
namely the establishment of some sort of international system which will 
have the effect of a world government in many essential particulars, and 
which will inevitably, in consequence, involve something very substantial 
in the way of the surrender of sovereignty. But the way to achieve these 
desirable things is to adopt them as an essential element in our foreign 
policy. To bring them about we must remain in the “nuclear club”, both 
so as to know what is going on in the field of nuclear development and 
so as to have as great an influence as we can possibly muster upon the 
development of world affairs. 

Finally, a word needs to be said about the real implications of the fact 
that the abolitionists are asking Britain to abandon—to give up with a 
fine sweeping gesture which is certainly likely to capture a certain amount 
of moral kudos—an advantage in the field of diplomacy of which she is 
already and firmly one of the very few possessors. The problem, moral or 
practical—it is clearly both—is not unlike that which confronts the con- 
vinced Socialist who inherits wealth. Should he in one grand gesture, which 
also frees him from the burden of a continuing responsibility, give away 
his money? Or should he undertake the lifetime burden of trying to make 
use of what is a source of power and influence in society as it is at present 
organized to bring about a new sort of society more in accordance with 
his ideal? It is a problem of a recurrent kind which is unlikely ever to 
be capable of a final solution. It is a personal problem involving a personal 
decision about right and wrong. But there is surely more force than Colonel 
Lort-Phillips would seem to be ready to allow in the argument that a source 
of such power and influence is essentially a responsibility—that it is some- 
thing to be used as a means to a good end rather than something to be 
cast away in a grand, but irresponsible, gesture. 
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THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION, 1959 


T was a famous victory. A looking-glass victory, in which the losers 
won. 

The Government’s share of the votes actually declined slightly—from 
49.8 to 49.4 per cent—yet its majority in the House of Commons nearly 
doubled. The Prime Minister claims a vote of confidence, but less than 
half the voters supported his party. The Conservatives have a majority of 
a size that is not good for any party; with no effective check, they can 
impose what they will on the half of the nation that voted ‘‘no confidence”. . 
The Liberals have gained support but no more seats (though 47 per cent 
of the electorate told the Gallup Poll they thought more Liberal M.P.s 
would be a good thing). Labour is within six per cent of the victorious 
Conservatives’ poll, yet has 107 fewer seats and is plunged in gloom. Some 
70 constituencies are “represented” by M.P.s who have polled fewer votes 
than their opponents combined. Conservatives and Labour between them 
have succeeded in turning Mark Bonham Carter out of Torrington, and 
spokesmen of both parties say what a pity this is! 

Thus, the new House of Commons bears little resemblance to what the 
voters asked for. Moreover, even the votes may be very different from the 
voters’ real wishes. It is notorious that the Liberal vote much under- 
estimates the party’s support, not only because two-thirds of the nation 
had no Liberal candidate but also because many who had one feared to 
“waste their vote” on him and voted instead Conservative to keep Labour 
out or vice versa. 

Such votes were often “wasted” all the same, in the sense that they 
failed to contribute anything to the result the voter wanted. In Perry Barr, 
if the 5,611 votes for the Liberal and the 424 for the Communist were 
wasted, so also were the 16,628 for the Conservative who failed by 183 
votes. In any British general election about half the votes go to losing 
candidates and have no effect on the composition of the House of 
Commons, 

Consideration of separate regions reveals more anomalies. As usual, 
an electoral map makes Britain appear to be divided into mutually 
antagonistic areas—Northern Ireland seems to be populated solely by . 
Ulster Unionists; Labour supporters look as if they were confined to patches 
in the industrial areas; in the south, a solid block of nine counties is 
represented solely by 77 Conservative M.P.s, just as if no single non-Con- 
servative vote had been cast there. 

Bedfordshire, with 97,910 Conservative voters and 98,068 Labour or 
Liberal, has four Conservative M.P.s and no others; Stoke on Trent’s — 
87,544 Labour voters elected all its three M.P.s, while the 55,045 Con- 
servatives are unrepresented. Leicester City is even more absurd: its four 
Conservative candidates polled 80,774 votes and only one of them got in, 
while 72,091 votes for the four Labour candidates elected three of them. 

The votes cast for the various parties were consistent with Gallup Poll 
predictions, but the result in seats was far from the close finish expected. 
This is explained by a last-minute swing to the Government by “don't 
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` knows”; a relatively small number of people so deciding can have a large 
effect. South-East Derbyshire was won by the Conservatives with a 
majority of only 12 votes; if only seven of their supporters had voted 
Labour instead, Labour would have held the seat. A total of only 19,514 
people voting Labour (or in Torrington Liberal) instead of Conservative 
could have prevented all the 29 Conservative gains. 

This excessive dependence on a few votes, the lack of correspondence 
between the parties’ support and their representation, the apparent splitting 
of the country, the defeat of valuable Members and the failure of many 
electors to vote for the candidate they most favour are all consequences 
of an electoral system which permits the representation of only one section 
of opinion in each constituency and restricts the voter’ s expression of 
opinion to a X against one name. 

Suppose we went over to the P.R. system which the Irish use and recently 
voted in a referendum to retain. Leicester City would then cease to be cut 
up into four single-member divisions and would be one four-member 
constituency, within which each elector would vote by numbering the 
candidates in the order of his choice. The present absurdity of the Labour 
minority having three times as many seats as the Conservative majority 
would become impossible. The votes which the Conservatives now waste 
by piling up a majority of 14,630 in South-East while Labour slips into the 
other three seats by small majorities would no longer be wasted, for any - 
votes above those needed to elect a popular candidate (besides all those 
cast for a candidate who has no chance) are utilised by being transferred to 
the voter’s next choice. By this means, the Conservatives who in Leicester 
had nearly half the votes would have elected a second candidate; it would 
not have been possible for them either to lose to the Labour minority or to 
win all four seats as they did in Berkshire for just under half the votes. 

Under P.R. also, each seat would be filled by the person the voters 
most desired. Instead of having to accept the one candidate selected for 
them by their party, the voters would have a free choice and could, if they 
wished, insist on re-electing Nigel Nicolson or Montgomery Hyde no matter 
what the party organization might say. 

This personal choice would also facilitate the re-alignment of parties 
which, following the Labour failure, is being discussed as an escape from 
perpetual Conservative rule. A system that would allow real Socialists to 
give their preference to really Socialist Labour candidates and moderate 
Labour supporters, to pick moderate Labour candidates (and then perhaps 
to vote for Liberals in preference to the left-wingers) would reflect the 
nation’s wishes much better than the present increasingly unreal party 
divisions. 

ENID LAKEMAN 
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IMMIGRATION 


INCE the Notting Hill riots space given to the problem of immigration 
in the press and other public media indicates a continued awareness 
and unease about the future of these fellow citizens. Though all 
political parties hasten to disclaim any support of limited immigration or a 
colour bar, only the Labour Party has officially demanded legislation. It 
has, however, been pointed out that legislation against racial discrimination 
can only too easily defeat its own ends by focussing attention on a particular 
minority of the community. This attention can easily become resentment, 
judging by the letters following two recent magisterial pronouncements to 
coloured men that, if they had been English, they would have been sent 
to prison for their crimes. 

Recent debates in the House of Lords as well as in the Commons 
emphasize the two facets of the problem of immigration: its effect on 
domestic life and its effect on Britain’s position as head of the Common- 
wealth, which is over 70 per cent coloured. Not everyone would share 
Mr. Cyril Osborne’s* desire to “restrict the immigration of all persons 
irrespective of race, colour or creed who are unfit, idle or criminal,” as 
his Private Bill phrased it; nor is everyone haunted by the nightmare of six 
million fellow citizens converging on these islands drawn by the magnet of 
the Welfare State. Yet the latest figures give a total of 210,000 coloured 
Commonwealth citizens in this country, with a steady annual arrival of 
about 40,000. (Of this total there are about 115,000 West Indians, 25,000 
West Africans, 55,000 Indians and Pakistanis and 15,000 from other parts.) 
This can be only an approximate figure since no check is kept on the 
arrival of British citizens. The Board of Trade keeps track of those 
arriving by direct sea-routes, but not by air or from continental ports. 
Other Departments appear to be reluctant to break down their figures on 
a race or colour basis lest any accusation of discrimination should arise. 

Whatever the size of the future coloured communities in Britain the 
problems of living together remain, and it has been pointed out by many 
writers and correspondents that it is not those who shout the loudest about 
free immigration who generally have to deal with its concrete problems in 
terms of housing, sex and employment. Nor has it been made clear whether 
integration is to mean multi-racialism or miscegenation in England.” The 
crepuscular mess of political emotion, reinforced by dubious sociological 
speculations, is unfortunate; the liberal apologist is often so anxious to 
prove that everyone is white under the skin that he does no intelligent 
service to his cause; while those who (isagree are likely to be branded at 
once as re-actionary A partheid-monger\ or worse. In spite of the valuable 
work done by such organizations as the Royal Anthropological Institute and 
the Institute of Race Relations, the ignorant idealist, as Sir Arthur 
Bryant ruefully observed, can do more harm than most. Unfortunately 
in this Commonwealth problem he has the support of those who are 
ignorant without idealism. It is ten years now since the famous Ministry 


* Conservative Member of Parliament for Louth, Lincolnshire. 
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of Information survey on what the English know about the Commonwealth 
produced the startling facts that half could not name one colony correctly 
and four per cent thought the United States still part of the Empire. 
Education, vide Germany, is no guarantee in itself against racialism, and 
there is little really reliable data on racial integration, except perhaps that 
speed makes for explosion. Yet, if greater knowledge does not mean 
greater love automatically, it might still aid us to deal with each other’s 
weaknesses with more tolerance; it is at least sure that present ignorance 
is likely to lead to future folly of which Notting Hill was a mere portent. 

The Commonwealth angle is equally urgent. Some writers have bluntly 
stated that the price of Commonwealth leadership is free immigration, 
though we are the only Commonwealth country to maintain this principle. 
Not only the Anglo-Saxon members, but Ghana and the West Indies, all 
of which send considerable numbers here, maintain severe immigration and 
deportation regulations. In the West Indies this applies even to inter- 
Island migration. It is difficult to believe that leadership could rest on such 
a basis of fear, or that Great Britain would be more valuable if she became 
a mere kaleidoscope of Commonwealth races. 

Immigration regulations that bore hardly on the coloured or poorest 
sections of the Commonwealth would undoubtedly be resented, particularly 
as there are at present about five times as many European as coloured 
Commonwealth immigrants in Britain today. A scrutiny of the colonial 
press can indicate how quickly political choler could rise from this. Limita- 
tion of the poor and unskilled would also have to be counterbalanced by 
more economic aid at home. As Senator Byfield, one of the West Indies 
goodwill delegation to this country, observed: his people came here to 
- learn skills that they could use to build up new industries at home. 

Although Government spokesmen have stated in debate that any kind 
of control of immigration, or measures of deportation would be extremely 
difficult to put into effect because of the many legal and administrative 
complications involved, yet the present notable compromise cannot be long 
maintained. In effect, the Government has a policy of heads we win, tails 
you lose; it has said to the Governments of the West Indies, India and 
Pakistan that Britain is prepared to maintain the noble principle of free 
immigration if they will undertake the more thankless task of limiting 
emigration at their end. This cannot be successful until the basic 
Malthusian problem of their rising populations is solved by an equal rise in 
production. 

W. MORTIMER 
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“EDUCATED AFRICANS” 


IFFICULTIES in the new African States are often attributed to the 
D small size and recent growth of the educated classes there. Educated 
Africans are indeed still too few, but they are not an entirely new 
Species, and criticisms of their behaviour often have a familiar ring. The 
first African évolués appeared in the age of the slave-trade. Contrary to 
common belief, rafal arrogance was not the characteristic vice of the 
slave-captain. Towards the Africans whose bodies he purchased, as 
towards the labouring poor at home, his attitude might vary from callous 
brutality to condescending pity; but towards African chiefs ruling the 
coastal kingdoms, African brokers who actually supplied the slaves, 
African consumers who drew fine distinctions between different colours 
and qualities, sheer self-interest demanded, at least, respect. On some 
coasts, individual Europeans lived for years, trading under the security 
provided by local rulers; elsewhere, at Whydah, Bonny or Old Calabar, 
captains repeatedly returned, paying substantial customs duties in return 
for large-scale, orderly markets. Though some slavers of course hated all 
things African, others enquired sympathetically into African customs, and 
thought even their slaves 
poor creatures, who, excepting their want of Christianity and true religion 
(their misfortune more than fault), are as much the work of God’s hands, and 
no doubt as dear to him as ourselves; nor can I imagine why they should be 
despis’d fot their colour, being what they cannot help . . . I can’t think there is 
any intrinsic value in one colour more than another, only we think it is so 
because we are so, and are prone to judge favourably in our own case .. .* 
The bonds of the slave-trade thus linked the fortunes of Europeans with 
those of limited groups of Africans. Such contacts were rarely close or 
intimate, and the net effect of this trade on African society was destructive 
and debasing. But through it a few Africans received European educations. 
In Liverpool alone 50 Negro or mulatto children were estimated to be at 
school each year. While one chief’s son learned court dances in Paris, 
and played martial airs on the clarinet, another’s cook attended a course 
of instruction there. In settlements like St. Louis, literate Catholic Africans 
achieved both wealth and status; the French used to appoint one as Mayor. 
Eighteenth century Europeans accepted “‘educated Africans”, provided 
their education fitted them for roles within established economic patterns. 
They were rather less happy when Philip Quaque, after being ordained 
in London, returned to Cape Coast in 1765 with an English wife and opened 
a small school. He was playing a role hitherto characteristically European, 
and missionaries and officials attempted to control the way he played it.t 
The replacement of the slave-trade by legitimate commerce did not 
immediately produce any real revolution in economic relations between 
Europeans and Africans; forest crops, not agricultural produce, long 
dominated the trade, and African traders who had formerly supplied slaves 
* A Journal of a Voyage made in the Hannibal of London, Ann. 1693-1694, by 
Thomas Phillips. 


t “Philip Quaque” by F. L. Bartels, Transactions, Gold Coast and Togoland 
Historical Society, Vol. 1, 1955. 
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now supplied palm-oil or timber. Opportunities for Africans were 
broadened chiefly by the “‘civilizing” projects which British Evangelicals 
sponsored in West Africa. At Sierra Leone especially, the community of 
liberated captives and thelr descendants produced its own Eminent 
Victorians, worthy material for Samuel Smiles. John Ezzidio, born in 
Nupe and released from a slave-ship in 1827, was apprenticed to a French 
shop-keeper, learned to write and accumulated capital by petty trade; in 
1841 he bought a three-story house and shop in Freetown. Visiting Britain 
with a missionary, he secured introductions to wholesalers there, began 
to import on his own account, and, thanks to lower overheads, competed 
successfully with European merchants. Before his death in 1872, Ezzidio 
became Mayor of Freetown and a Legislative Councillor. William Lewis, 
a Yoruba, began trading with a capital of one half-dollar, and became a 
prosperous merchant owning his own coasting vessels. His son Samuel 
was called to the Bar in the Middle Temple in 1871; built up a lucrative 
practice in Africa; served in the Legislative Council for 21 years as a 
powerful but constructive critic of successive Governors; was largely 
responsible for re-establishing the Freetown municipality and was knighted 
in 1895.* Samuel Crowther was in 1864 consecrated as Anglican Bishop 
of the Niger—where he had been enslaved 40 years earlier. 

The success of such Africans in ordering their lives according to 
European values might have been expected to improve race relations. On 
the contrary: Sierra Leoneans increasingly became an object’ of European 
contempt. Men like Sir Richard Burton and Sir Harry Johnston, pioneers 
in their attitudes towards traditional African societies, denounced Sierra 
Leoneans as “the sweepings of West Africa”. Ezzidio’s heart was broken 
by an intolerant Wesleyan missionary, who quarrelled with his liberal views 
on interdenominational relations. The Governor who recommended Lewis’s 
knighthood ended by mistaking his devotion to legal principle for factious 
opposition, and denounced the “‘half-educated’”’ Sierra Leone community 
to Joseph Chamberlain (who had once taken pride in the limitations of his 
own education). It was the same elsewhere in West Africa. Sierra Leonean 
missionaries in Nigeria suddenly changed from standard-bearers of civiliza- 
tion into trouble-makers; “educated Africans” on the Gold Coast were 
denounced in 1871 for claiming some of the self-government which seemed 
to have been promised in 1865. Such virtues as respect for the law, desire 
for representative institutions, commercial acumen, when practised by 
Africans became litigiousness, insubordination, a passion for “huckstering”’. 
Victorian Britain, having set out to form Africans in its own image, turned 
from its progeny with contempt. 

So there began the brief period of high imperialism in British West 
Africa. Constitutionally, educated Africans were not allowed to advance 
far beyond the tenuous positions of influence which they had already 
occupied in the Legislative Councils; their once promising commercial 
prospects vanished before the competition of more heavily-capitalized 
European firms or more keenly enterprizing Lebanese. The paternalist 
* “John Ezzidio” by C. H. Fyfe, Sierra Leone Studies, June, 1955. A Life of Sir 

Samuel Lewis (1958), by J. D. Hargreaves. 
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practitioners of ‘‘Native administration” moved in—humane, progressive, 
well-intentioned, but even at their best disposed to mistrust the évolué, 
and limit his role in public affairs. The public-school administrators in the 
new Hill Stations, were more competent technically than the motley crew 
of ex-officers and remittance men they succeeded, and held a far more 
inspiring view of imperial responsibilities. But too often they did not like 
Africans as persons—especially not “educated Africans”. Even their 
genuine devotion to the “man in the bush” was often a tardy and imper- 
sonal growth. The adjectives which late-Victorian Englishmen instinctively 
applied to African chiefs and their people were “ignorant, superstitious and 
uncivilized”; the virtues of Africa’s noble savages re-appeared only by 
contrast with less appealing qualities in educated townsmen. 

Yet even though many twentieth century administrators despised 
educated Africans, they continued to educate Africans—and in the same 
tradition. Although a few experiments were made with ‘‘schools for the 
sons of chiefs”, where candidates for a new traditionalist élite slept in 
country-style huts and wore country-style clothes, most Africans who 
succeeded in securing secondary education learned more about Plato than 
about physics or ploughing, studied the Glorious Revolutions of Western 
Europe, and based their political theory on Mill and Laski. Their practical 
education in politics, though not unrelated to these academic precepts, was 
rather different. The Legislative Councils admitted vestiges of the repre- 
sentative, even of the elective, principle; but almost autocratic power 
remained with “Government”, an executive benevolent in intention, but 
controllable only through circuitous and uncertain procedures provided 
by the United Kingdom Parliament. Deportation orders, arrests of 
opposition politicians, executive intervention in judicial process, also formed 
part of the education in the British political tradition received by the present 
generation of West African leaders and an imperial legacy to independent 
Ghana. 

The older nationalist leaders, black-suited spokesmen of a respectable 
bourgeoisie, of whom the late Dr. Bankole Bright, of Sierra Leone, was a 
Picturesque example, never formally accepted the limitations of ‘“‘sub- 
representative government”, but never expected to conquer power. Since 
the war they have been succeeded by a new type of “educated African”, 
whose education has included a specialized study of techniques for achieving 
power by evoking and manipulating popular support. As Thomas Hodgkin 
says, their power has a dual source, 

in that they enjoy the kind of reverence which the chief . . . enjoys in traditional 
African society; but also the new kind of authority attaching to those who 
have mastered the European’s political techniques, and know how to use them 
to press African claims.* 
But the latter source supplies the essential key to success. The new political 
leaders represent one more generation of “educated Africans” who have 
learned specialized skills from the West and applied them to their 
own environment. And like their predecessors they are often rejected by 
Europeans reluctant to recognize the children their society had begotten 


* Nationalism in Colonial Africa (1956), p. 14. 
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in Africa. African party-leaders may be in danger of becoming tyrants; 
but essentially this is not because they are Africans, nor even because their 
people are “politically immature” but simply because they are modern 
party-leaders. Once again, Africans who have been to school in Europe, 
and learned their lessons well, find their former teachers complaining 
belatedly that they have been using the wrong syllabus. This is hardly 
helpful. If parliamentary institutions should prove umsatisfactory in new 
African States, British democrats have no right to feel either disdainful 
or complacent. 
J. D. HARGREAVES 


NEPAL 


OTWITHSTANDING her 800,000 Tibeto-Buddhist population, 
N culturally Nepal belongs to India. The king of Nepal, for instance, 

is a scion of the ancient Shahi dynasty of “His late Majesty King 
Prithvi Narain Shah and adherent of Aryan Culture and Hindu Religion’’.* 
The Nepalese language of ‘“‘Khaskura”’ is an offshoot of the Sanskrit language 
and most of the laws current in Nepal have their sources in Hindu scriptures 
or law-books. Geographically also Nepal is more dependent on India than 
on Tibet or China. Her only facility for trade and inter-communication 
with the outer world lies across the Indian territory, though an alternative 
way runs through the passes in the north to link Kathmandu with Lhasa 
and Peking. Even the political texture of Nepal, including the new 
Constitution which came into force from June 30, 1959, is largely based 
on the Indian model. Most of the Nepalese political leaders had received 
their education and political apprenticeship in India, on whom or on whose 
activities the Indian stamp is clearly marked. Finally, lest one forget, the 
anti-Rana movement of 1949 led by the Nepali Congress was indeed 
originally worked out in all its details at the home of Indian leaders in 
Calcutta and Patna. 

These facts may lead one to believe that Nepal and India live today on 
closest terms of friendship. Yet, curiously enough, the truth seems to be quite 
otherwise. The very fact of her proximity to India has created a psychology 
of fear in Nepal which can best be interpreted as the traditional fear of 
the weak towards the strong. Not unnaturally a very large section of the 
educated Nepalese thinks that Nepal’s sovereignty is being threatened 
today by a kind of Indian expansionism. This type of thinking is often 
erroneous and indeed, sometimes, it tends to exaggeration. Nevertheless, 
a feeling of uneasiness exists which may prove to be a difficult factor in the 
future relations of the two countries. 

Ever since 1951, when the Rana autocracy was overthrown, a growing 
‘number of complaints is being heard about Indian interference in the 
Government and internal politics of Nepal. The existence of Indian check- 
posts on the Nepal-Tibet border and several clauses of the Indo-Nepalese 
* Article I (iii): The Constitution of the Kingdom of Nepal. 
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trade treaty of 1950 have come under a heavy fire of criticism. Even the 
remodelling of the Nepalese army by Indian officers was interpreted other- 
wise than friendly. A theory has been too often provided, therefore, that 
much of what India is doing in and for Nepal is motivated by considerations 
of «security only.* There is also frequent criticism of the conduct and 
bearing of officials attached to the Indian embassy which, if the press 
reports were to be believed, receives wide response from among the 
educated Nepalese. Even a small incident of the beating of a Nepali maid- 
servant by an Indian official (the facts of which are not known)f creates 
enough stir to give the opposition parties a plank for spreading anti-Indian 
propaganda. 

These factors no doubt play an important part in the formation of 
Nepal’s foreign policy. The task of the Government has further become 
difficult in the face of present India-China tension. Of course, there is 
no reason to believe that a Chinese invasion from the north is imminent, 
but the possibility of increased Communist activity inside Nepal makes 
her monarchical government rather shaky. As a result, fear of China has 
forced the Government to lean more heavily on India even though that cuts 
off a few slices of its popularity. Thus while the King and the new Prime 
Minister of Nepal conferred with Mr. Nehru on the Tibetan situation, other 
political quarters expressed fear that Nepal was abandoning her indepen- 
dence in foreign policy. The Nehru-Koirala joint communiqué (June 14, 
1959) which “emphasized “an identity of views in the policies of the two 
countries” = was especially attacked by the United Front—a post-election 
grouping by three major opposition parties. Dr. K. I. Singh, one of the 
leaders of the Front, bluntly described Indo-Nepalese agreement on the 
Kosi project as another instance of India’s “colonial policy”.§ The Nepali 
Communist Party also resented the communiqué as being a departure from 
Nepal’s previous policy towards Tibet. Nehru’s visit to Nepal during the 
first week of June had in fact brought a sense of realism in Nepal’s foreign 
policy. The Nepali Congress, soon after it was voted to power, released a 
statement criticizing Chinese policy and demanding full autonomy for 
Tibet.¢ This kind of attitude would not have meant much, if Nepal, like 
Cambodia or Ceylon, had remained miles away from China. But as a barrier 
State between India and China, an independent attitude by Nepal, especially 
when it varies from that of India, would naturally prove embarrassing to 
the Jatter. This is what made Nehru’s Kathmandu visit an immediate 
necessity to bring round the Nepali Congress to his point of view. Even 
Nehru’s stay evoked a mixed feeling. “Mr. Nehru’s visit to this country 
nine years ago,” writes a Kathmandu paper, The Motherland (June 6, 
1959), “roused much enthusiasm here. But this time that enthusiasm 
has made itself conspicuous by its absence.” 

These larger issues between her two big neighbours have invariably 
* See “Nepal in World Politics”, W. Levi, Pacific Affairs, Vol. XXX, No. 3. 

+ Statesman, Calcutta, July 16, 1959. 
t Statesman, Calcutta, June 15, 1959. 
§ Op. cit., July 13, 1959, 
q Op. cit., May 4, 1959. 
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affected the internal and foreign policy of Nepal. The present feeling 
against India is a product of that psychology of hopelessness. Even India’s 
very liberal grants, including Rs. 10 crore towards Nepal’s first five year 
plan, and various technical aids have not been able to subdue this feeling. 
Instead it is pointed out that Indian “‘appeasement” of China had resulted 
in the loss of Rs. 10,000 annual tribute which Tibet has paid Nepal ever 
since 1856. The opening of the direct trade-route® with Tibet through 
Kalimpong and Sikkim is further alleged to have caused a loss of 80 per 
cent of Nepali trade to India. 

These signs are disturbing, but the danger of Nepal going over to China 
is a remote possibility. None except the Communists would like to see 
Nepal becoming a satellite of Communist China. The ousting of the Dalai 
Lama and the suppression of monks and monasteries has deeply injured 
the religious sentiments of the Nepalese, and no one denies that religion 
plays a strong role in the political judgments of all Asian peoples. For 
security reasons, however, Nepal cannot altogether ignore her big northern 
neighbour, and so long as India remains friendly towards China, Nepal 
has to as well. For some time, though, Nepal attempted to stand away 
from China, but reality soon prevailed over sentiment and in 1955 normal 
diplomatic relations were once again established between China and Nepal 
through the good offices of the external ministry at New Delhi. On 
September 20, 1956, a treaty of friendship and trade was.signed which 
deprived Nepal of her extra-territorial rights in Tibet in return for certain 
trade concessions. Chou-En-Lai and Tanka Prasad Archarya, the then Prime 
Minister of Nepal, paid mutual visits to one another’s country and even- 
tually China agreed to give Nepal economic assistance worth six crores of 
rupees. Chou-En-Lai, however, took special care not to embarrass India 
and he scrupulously restrained from sending Chinese technical experts to 
Nepal.*. 

As a means of escape from her giant neighbours Nepal will eventually 
fall back on the rest of the world for help and protection. Such a policy 
seems to be more necessary in view of the foreign aid and the technical 
assistance she needs to improve her living standards. A trend towards 
this new “‘world consciousness” is now visible in Nepalese foreign policy. 
Nepal today is a full-fledged member of the United Nations, where her 
representative has shown an independence of attitude which is quite 
remarkable. Earlier Nepal had diplomatic contacts only with India and 
the United Kingdom, but she has now established relations, through 
diplomatic channels, with the U.S.A., France, Burma, Russia, Japan, 
Switzerland, etc. The size of the Nepalese foreign office has increased in 
proportion to the growing international importance of Nepal. The leader 
of the new trend is the King himself, who has shown during the last few 
years a surprising grasp over international matters and ability to deal with 
difficult situations. Patriotic sentiments, of course, back the new venture of 
King Mahendra and there are many who would like to see Nepal pursuing 
a more independent policy. More than once it has been demanded that 


* The full text of the treaty is published in the Current Notes on International 
Affairs, Australia, Vol. 28, No. 3. 
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diplomatic contacts be established with Pakistan, and the belief that it is 
India who prevents Nepal from doing so, makes this demand more vocal 
and insistent. The Motherland wrote on June 2, 1959: “There is a school 
of thought here which sees no wisdom in having relations with Pakistan on 
the assumption that it would incur the displeasure of India.” 

This group has also become aware of the geo-political importance of 
Nepal. It fully appreciates the U.S.A.’s manifold concerns in Nepal, but 
that did not prevent King Mahendra making a tour of the U.S.S.R. at 
the invitation of the Soviet Government in 1958. This new policy has also 
yielded many dividends; so far Nepal has received Rs. 8 crores from the 
United States to meet expenses during her first five year plan, and also 
very liberal grants under Point Four Aid and other programmes. The 
number of Nepali students going to the United States for higher studies 
has increased, and its technical experts are doing admirable work in Nepal. 
The need for further collaboration has decided the U.S. Government in 
favour of opening her embassy at Kathmandu. Similarly in spite of the 
monarchy, Moscow today is growing more interested in this little Himalayan 
Kingdom. Stalin had made the blunder of vetoing Nepal’s application for 
the membership of the United Nations in 1949. But Khrushchev has shown 
more flexibility; he has not only acknowledged Nepal’s sovereignty but 
also expressed his sincere desire to help the country. 

Diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union were -established in 1956. 
On April 24, 1959, the Soviet Union joined the U.S.A., India and China 
as a major aid donor for Nepal’s economic development by agreeing to 
give her “free of charge economic and technical assistance”, an amount 
of 30 million roubles.* The agreement was announced by a joint com- 
muniqué which also envisaged that the two countries would set up embassies 
in Kathmandu and Moscow respectively. This agreement, though generally 
welcomed, was severely criticized by a section of the press led by Kalpana, 
at Kathmandu, a powerful Nepali language daily. On April 26 it accused 
the foreign office of following a “‘policy of involving Nepal in the cold war, 
deviating from the country’s traditional policy of neutrality and non- 
alignment.” 

Thus Nepal today is getting more involved in the cold war diplomacy 

_ of the post-war era. Once the old barrier of keeping the nation totally 
secluded was removed, such developments as these were inevitable. She 
can no longer escape from her commitments; the world also will no longer 
leave Nepal alone. As a small State sandwiched between the two giant 
powers of Asia, Nepal faces today the double problems of keeping free 
from (a) Asian tension and (b) world tension. For her own security, she 
must not become too dependent on the one to irritate the other. It is very 
helpful for a small nation to win international good will, but increasing 
world consciousness must also teach Nepal the contradictions inherent in 
the present world. To achieve a policy of non-commitment, well balanced 
by reason, is a very difficult task, but given time and opportunity, Nepal 
too may develop the traditional Swiss-neutrality in Asia. A. GUPTA 


Gauhati University, Assam 
* Statesman, Calcutta, April 25, 1959. One rouble is equal to Rs. 1.20 (indian). 
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CHATEAUBRIAND—I: THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


HE most shattering event in the life of Chateaubriand was the French 
Revolution which exploded with the force of a bomb when he was 
20 years old. Though a member of one of the oldest families in 
Brittany, he was a child of the eighteenth century rather than of the 
ancien régime, fascinated by Rousseau, and casting egvious eyes across the 
Channel at the British system of limited monarchy. Unlike Burke and 
Joseph de Maistre he found a great deal to approve in the opening phase 
of the conflict. He was travelling in the United States when the news of 
the flight to Varennes and its failure brought him back to Europe. Though 
he disapproved the Emigration, he explained that he thought it his duty 
to join his fellow-nobles beyond the frontier. “I felt I ought not to be in 
the forests of America while my comrades were at the front.” On the out- 
break of war in 1792 he shared the hardships of the first campaign and 
was gravely wounded. Stricken by dysentery and smallpox he lay in a 
ditch, was believed to be dying,- was rescued, taken to Brussels and thence 
to Jersey. Directly he was well enough he crossed the Channel after the 
execution of the King, thus escaping the fate of his elder brother who was 
guillotined. Since he could no longer fight and was warned by his doctor 
that he had not long to live he resolved to write. Unknown, friendless and 
penniless in London, sometimes suffering from the pangs of hunger, he 
kept himself alive by giving French lessons and by translations. 

After three years of hard work he published his first work in 1797, 
Essai historique, politique et moral sur les Révolutions anciennes et 
modernes considérées dans leurs rapports avec la révolution francaise de 
nos jours. It was designed as the first instalment of a panorama of revolu- 
tions throughout the ages, a scheme that was never carried out, for shortly 
after launching his first effort a dramatic change in his ideology led to a 
new orientation. “Who am I?” he began; “‘people will say you were an 
actor in this astonishing tragedy, you suffered, you saw your fortune and 
your friends disappear in the abyss, and you are an Emigré. At this last 
word I see moderates and republicans throw the book aside. Please read 
on. I have never changed my political opinions. Suffering from an incurable 
malady I survey events in peace of mind. I bring you a heart as free 
from prejudice as a human heart can be. If my blood grows hot I lay 
aside my pen. If I am not always just I am always sincere.” The claim 
to serenity is largely justified. The tone of the work is unemotional and 
there is little propaganda, for he strives to see his subject sub specie 
perennitatis. Were any revolutions, he asks, like this one? “What caused 
it? What is the present Government of France? Is it based on true 
principles and can it last? If so, what affect will it have on other govern- 
ments? If it is destroyed, what will be its result for the peoples of today 
and for posterity? Though much had been written on it, each author had 
merely denounced his rival, so the theme was as fresh as if it had never 
been treated. Republicans, constitutionalists, monarchists, Girondists, 
Emigrés, politicians of every sort, on these questions our happiness or 
unhappiness depends. The time of individual preferences is over, the petty 
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ambitions, narrow interests of the individual giving place to national 
ambitions and the interests of human life. In vain do you hope to escape 
the calamities of your century by solitude and obscurity. Friend is torn 
from friend, and the retreat of the sage echoes to the fall of thrones. No 
one can count on a moment of peace. We are sailing along an unknown 
coast in darkness and storm. So everyone has a personal interest in con- 
sidering these issues With me because everyone’s existence is involved. We 
must study the map in order, like a wise pilot, to discover where we are 
and where we are going so that in case of shipwreck we-may find some 
island beyond the reach of the storm. This island is a good conscience. 
In describing past revolutions I always bear in mind their relation to ours. 
I hope the book will be of use.” The larger part of the work is devoted 
to Greece, leaving Rome for the next volume. For modern readers the 
most interesting chapters are those which briefly discuss the causes of the 
French Revolution, the detailed analysis of which he was never to attempt. 
Of the Encyclopédistes he speaks with great severity. 


Everything combined to favour the Philosophes and hurl France into a 
torrent of new ideas, the relaxation of morals, envy among the little, 
corruption among the great, the memory of monarchical oppression. The 
Philosophes produced scepticism and atheism. Clever men exploited the 
tendency to superstition and founded sects. As a believer in natural religion 
like ‘Rousseau she deplores the religious decadence which began with the 
Crusades and the Schism: ‘Popes, corrupted by luxury and intoxicated 
by power, plunged into every sort of vice. Some were atheists and led, 
scandalous lives. The clergy were as depraved as their chiefs, indulging 
in every excess, and convents were haunts of debauchery.” The Renaissance 
and the Reformation struck blows from which the Church never recovered, 
and the Reformation was the prologue to the latest revolutions. “When 
people begin to doubt religion they proceed to ask questions about the 
principles of government. After the Reformation the Vatican re-emerged 
but in vain. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes was an act of fanaticism, 
and the Regency witnessed the almost total collapse of Christianity. The 
only legacy of the Encyclopédistes was the Revolution, for destruction was 
their aim. Voltaire laughed, wrote good verses and spread immorality. 
What did they wish to replace it? Nothing. It was a fury against the 
` institutions of their Fatherland which, in fact, were not very good. But 
whoever destroys ought to rebuild, a difficult task which should make us 
slow down innovations.” Though Rousseau escapes this indictment, Emile, 
we are told, contributed to cause the Revolution—a treasure for the wise 
but not for the many. It worked a complete revolution in modern Europe 
and formed an epoch in the history of peoples. Education was completely 
changed in France, and whoever changes education changes man by holding 
up the vision of the primitive man. “Had I been his contemporary I 
should have wished to be his disciple, but I should have advised him not 
to publish, for his political and moral principles have destroyed the govern- 
ments of Europe, above all of France. Truth is bad for bad men and should 
be buried in the bosom of the wise.” The Court was no less responsible 
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for the Revolution than the Philosophes. The Duke of Orleans possessed 
genius, charm and urbanity, but he was the wickedest man of his century 
and the least fitted to rule the nation. The fiasco of Law’s scheme shook 
the morale of the people and the press reported debaucheries which would 
have made Suetonius blush. Contempt in the heart of the citizen grew into 
indignation. People began to read, losing their ignorance and their morals 
at the same time. The Court, deaf to protests, plunged deeper into vice 
and despotism, and lettres de cachet diminished respect for the law. The 
monarch dozed.amid his pleasures, surrounded by corrupt courtiers, evil 
or imbecile Ministers, ignorant or vicious nobles, ecclesiastics a disgrace to 
their calling. Who could wonder that after Louis XV religion and monarchy 
had disappeared in the gulf of the Revolution? Among its causes 
Chateaubriand assigns a high place to the decline of religion, and a series 
of chapters surveys the position in. Europe, since the phenomenon was not 
confined to France. The French clergy, he complains, were behind the 
times. The bishops retained much of the old spirit of their order and were 
generally well-educated and charitable, but not up to the level of their 
century. The abbés receive lower marks and are described as largely 
responsible for the anticlericalism. The curés, on the other hand, though 
ignorant and prejudiced, were generally simple and saintly. In England, 
which he knew so well, he found not hostility to religion but indifference. 
The churches only opened on Sundays and the clergymen were scarcely 
known to the parishioners, for plurality of livings involved absenteeism. 

Since institutional and dogmatic Christianity was declining day by 
day, Chateaubriand wondered what would take its place. Jupiter could 
not return and the Illuminati were unlikely to spread. A new Mohammed 
would Jack the military strength to conquer Europe. If some prophet were 
to arise and preach a new gospel the peoples would be too indifferent and 
too corrupt to trouble about it, and it would perish by contempt. Yet 
some religion there must be, else society would dissolve. “The more we 
consider the matter, the more alarmed we become. Europe seems to have 
reached not merely a revolution but a dissolution of which recent events 
in France were merely the prologue.” Another possibility was that a 
higher level of culture and morality might render a cult unnecessary. 
“Had not the invention of printing changed all the old assumptions? 
Either the nations after a large dose of enlightenment will unite 
under a single government in a state of unalterable happiness, or, torn 
by internal stresses after bloody civil wars and fearful anarchy, they will 
fall back into barbarism. During their troubles some peoples less corrupted 
and enlightened will first emerge from the debris, to become in turn the 
prey of international strife and vice. Then some nations will again emerge 
from barbarism in a sequefice of revolutions without end. To judge by 
past experience the latter prospect corresponds best to our frailty. Who 
will destroy themselves first? I answer the most corrupt, but unpredictable 
events may force a nation to turn before the moment indicated by nature.” 


A detailed analysis of the French Revolution was reserved for a future 
volume; the author devotes a chapter to two of its worst crimes, the 
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execution of Malesherbes and Louis XVI. “The distinguished lawyer who 
at the peril of his life had defended the unhappy king, and had always ` 
championed the oppressed, was universally esteemed. It was reserved for 
our century to see the venerable magistrate in a red shirt in a bloodstained 
tumbril, carted to the guillotine with his daughter and his granddaughter 
at his side amid the plaudits of an ungrateful people.” Louis XVI is 
saluted as one of the best kings of France, more innocent than Charles I, 
who had infringed the rights of a free people. 

The Essai concludes with a few general reflections on revolutions. Most 
features of the latest example which to the uninstructed seemed so novel 
could find a parallel in ancient Greece. The classical world knew all about 
them. Man had repeated himself unceasingly, revolving in a circle from 
which he vainly strives to escape, confronted by recurrent situations which 
seem like the play of fortune. Thus in the light of history it became possible 
to outline a picture in which all conceivable events could be predicted with 
mathematical accuracy. “Everything is chance, fatality,” the author jotted 
down in the margin of his copy of the book. “How can one believe that 
an intelligent God is guiding us? Look at the rascals and criminals on 
top, decent folk murdered and despised. Perhaps there is a God—if so, 
He is the God of Epicurus, too mighty and too happy to trouble about our 
affairs while we are left to gobble each other up.” Certain portions of 
these acid reflections might have been signed by Voltaire himself. 
There was nothing new in the rhythm of history. After the storm 
and the earthquake man loses for a time the taste for innovations 
which plagues the world. Enthusiasm arises from ignorance. Whether the 
new system in France would take root nobody could foretell since politics 
depended on morals; the future of France would depend on the wisdom 
or unwisdom of the nation. 

A year after the publication of the book which declared that the Christian 
religion was dying, Chateaubriand underwent a conversion scarcely less 
dramatic than that of Saul into Paul. Christianity, he was henceforth to 
claim, far from being on the way out, was the only hope for the world. 
Like King Clovis, who burned what he had adored and adored what he 
had burned, he proceeded to denounce the Essai sur les Révolutions with 
merciless severity. Reprinting it verbatim almost 40 years later to form 
the first two volumes of the collected works, he accompanied it with notes on 
almost every page, correcting and regretting the errors of his unregenerate 
years. ‘“‘Nourished in my early youth on Voltaire and Rousseau, I thought 
myself a Philosophe and wrote a bad book. I would suppress it if I could 
because it contains some unsuitable chapters. As literature it was detestable 
and ridiculous, a jumble of Jacobinism and Sparta, the Marseillaise and 
songs of Tyrtaeus, praise of Christ and criticism of monks, Robespierre 
and convention, fragments of Zeno, Epicurus and Aristotle. The style was 
clumsy and pretentious, full of foreign barbarisms.”’ 

At this point the stern critic slightly relents, assuring his readers that 
in addition to his juvenile delinquencies they would also find a young man 
inspired rather than depressed by misfortune, devoted to his king and 
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the honour of his country. “Young and unhappy, my opinions were fluid 
in everything except politics, in which I never varied. My Christian 
education had left profound traces in my heart, but my brain was confused 
by books I had read and the society I frequented. Like most men of that 
epoch I was a child of the century and some of my indictments were too 
severe. If I am credited with a lively imagination, in my riper years, think 
what I was in early youth. Without country, fortuge or friends, knowing 
society only by the evils it inflicted on me.” That phase was over long 
ago and he had learned the lesson that there is no real religion without 
liberty and no liberty without Christianity. s 
G. P. Gooca 


To be continued. 


THE IRISH REPUBLIC AND NEUTRALITY IN 1941--II 


R. CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State, cabled to Mr. Gray, the 
American Minister in Ireland, on April 25, 1941: “You may state 
very definitely that all military and naval matériel now produced 

in the United States, which is not required by the national re-armament 
programme, will continue to be made available to the British Empire and 
the other nations resisting aggression. It cannot therefore be made available 
to the Irish Government as requested by General Aiken, unless and until 
the Irish Government is prepared to adopt a more co-operative attitude 
in the war endeavour of those nations. The Government of the United 
States does not question the right or the determination of the Irish people 
to preserve their neutrality, but there is a clear distinction between such a 
policy and the policy which at least potentially provides a real encourage- 
ment to the German Government.” On April 29, Mr. Sumner Welles, the 
American Under-Secretary of State, said to Mr. Brennan, the Irish Minister 
at Washington, “the view of many of our own naval and military experts 
was that when a German attempt to invade Great Britain took place the 
first step would be the invasion of Ireland.” He asked the Minister whether 
the Irish Authorities had ever discussed co-operative measures with the 
British to take effect should Germany attempt to invade Ireland: “I 
enquired whether any definite plans for co-operation had been discussed or 
worked out.” The Minister replied that no such conversation had taken 
place, because, if they had, it would at once have become known to 
Germany and would probably result in an accelerated invasion of Ireland 
by Germany. “I remarked that this seemed to me exactly the point of 
view which had been taken by all the European Governments now occupied 
by Germany, namely that they would not agree to preliminary discussions 
as to the measures of co-operation to be undertaken in the event of an 
invasion, and that consequently when actual invasion took place no plans 
had been worked out and complete confusion resulted. I said we had seen 
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the results of this policy only a few days ago in the case of Yugoslavia, 
whose previous Government had refused to discuss any form of military 
co-operation with Greece or Turkey or Great Britain, and consequently 
the present Government, when the invasion took place, was left to fight 
alone without any means of effective co-operation from its allies.” Mr. 
Brennan replied that any other policy on the part of the Irish Government 
would result in disupity among the Irish people, which he felt was the 
greatest evil Ireland could confront. “I said that I believed the conversation 
we had just had had made it clear that the Irish Government was deter- 
mined, when and if am attempted invasion of Ireland by Germany took 
place, to meet that crisis without any previous preparation or consultation 
with other nations opposed to Germany.” To that Mr. Brennan made 
no reply. 

From Dublin on May 1, Mr. Gray cabled to the Secretary of State his 
conversation with the Irish Prime Minister on April 28: ‘The information 
which I am instructed to request from you relates to a statement in your 
St. Patrick’s Day broadcast, recorded as follows: ‘That both sides, in 
blockading each other, were blockading us.’ Is my Government to under- 
stand that it is the policy of the Irish Government to represent to the 
American people that Britain is blockading Ireland? The facts, as known 
.. to the American Government, do not appear to support this view. For 
the calendar year 1940 the value of imports from Great Britain, instead 
of diminishing’ actually increased to the extent of several hundred thousand 
pounds over 1939. . . . Furthermore, from the best sources of information 
available, substantially all imports that you have been receiving for a 
considerable period have come from England either in British ships 
or in neutral ships convoyed by British sea-power, although you 
have made no contribution to the safety of British seaborne commerce. 
At this point Mr. De Valera flashed angrily and shouted that it was 
impertinent to question the statement of a Head of a State. I said that I 
would not argue that but I wished to point out that he had made his state- 
ments at a time of tense feeling in America when anti-British elements, 
to whom he chiefly appealed, had attempted to defeat the present Adminis- 
tration and was now engaged in sabotaging our aid for British policy; that 
he could not expect that support given these elements could be ignored... . 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in omitting to state these pertinent 
facts in the course of a broadcast, purporting as Head of the Irish 
Government to inform the American people of conditions in Ireland and 
in framing your statement as you did, you intended to put a responsibility 
on Great Britain for Irish privations equal to that imposed on Germany 
and to withhold credit from Great Britain for her services in supplying 
you in the measure that she has. The effect of creating such an impression 
on your American audience could only be to excite antagonism against that 
nation which it is our national policy to aid, and thus to weaken popular 
support in America for that policy. It is obvious that in the 
present emergency policies antagonistic to the British war effort are 
antagonistic to American interests. Mr. De Valera said that certain of his 
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friends thought that I was more British than the British and would do 
better to mind American interests. I replied that for the duration of the 
present emergency I considered British interests the same as American.” 
Mr. Gray’s despatch continued: “I think the effect of a stiff attitude will 
be sobering. It is the only way to impress upon him that there are realities 
closing in upon him. No one has ever taken this line with him. He always 
outmanceuvred Chamberlain. I no longer hope to ggt anything from him 
by generosity and conciliation. He must be made to realize that it is 
possible that the situation is approaching*in which, if it be essential to 
survival, his ports will be seized with the approval of the liberal sentiment 
of the world and thus he will have only the choice of fighting on the side 
of Great Britain or Germany.” He concludes: “I am informed most 
confidentially that an Irish Opposition Leader has delivered a memorandum 
to the Prime Minister demanding Aiken’s recall and warning him that the 
Opposition would not support a policy that antagonizes America.” 


On May 25, Mr. Gray telegraphed: “Only last Tuesday I am informed 
that he [Mr. De Valera] told an Opposition Leader that I had misrepre- 
sented Ireland to you, that if the situation were not so tense, and if I were 
not a friend of the President he would ask for my recall.” Mr. Gray 
concluded: “I think a clash with this man is probably inevitable, but he 
should not be allowed to choose the issue and the time.” Telegraphing 
on July 21, he said: “I called upon the Prime Minister at his request. 
He asked me if I could explain the meaning of the remark attributed to 
the President to the effect that he had no proof that arms supplied to 
Ireland would be used against the Germans. He asked me if I thought 
he contemplated taking over a base in Ulster. He said that in that case 
his Government would be concerned since, although they recognized the 
de facto occupation of the Six Counties by Great Britain, they could not 
waive their right of sovereignty over that territory. I said that this was a 
suggestion which I could not entertain and one which he must take up with 
you through his own Minister.” Telegraphing to Mr. Gray from Washington 
on July 31, Mr. Sumner Welles quotes the reply made by his Department 
to a note dated July 15 from the Irish Legation in Washington. In this 
reply Mr. Sumner Welles said that “President Roosevelt had not felt with 
certainty that Ireland unassisted could successfully repel a determined 
German attack. In such an event arms supplied to Ireland would not only 
reduce the available supplies so urgently needed by the United States and 
Great Britain, but would in all probability fall into the hands of Germany. 
The American Government has therefore to contemplate the possibility 
that any effort on its part to assist Ireland by the provision of arms might 
in the end merely add to the power of the very nation in whose defeat the 
United States had pledged its full material assistance.” 


The news now arrived that on the morning of December 7 the Japanese 
had without warning bombed Pearl Harbour in Honolulu, the base of the 
United States fleet. Kalentan, in Malaya, had also been raided in troop 
landings by the Japanese. On Monday, December 8, the United States 
and Great Britain declared themselves at war with Japan as an answer to 
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her unprovoked aggression on their respective territories. King George VI 
telegraphed to President Roosevelt: “My thoughts and prayers go out to you 
and your great people at this solemn moment in your history when you 
have been treacherously attacked by Japan. We are proud indeed to be 
fighting at your side against the common enemy.” Mr. Robert Brennan, 
the Irish Minister at Washington, sent to the Secretary of State a quotation 
from a speech made by Mr. De Valera at Cork on December 14, in which 
he said that “the extension of the war to the United States brings a source 
of anxiety and sorrow to every-portion of this land. The part that American 
friendship played in helping us to win the freedom that we enjoy in this 
part of Ireland has been gratefully recognized and acknowledged by our 
people. The policy of this State remains unchanged, which can only be a 
friendly neutral. Our circumstances of history, the incompleteness of our 
national freedom through the partition of our country, made any other 
policy impracticable.” In reply the American Secretary of State wrote 
to Mr. Brennan on December 22, quoting the following message from 
President Roosevelt: “I fully understand the strong desire of Ireland and 
that of every nation not at war to avoid active participation in the present 
struggle but your freedom too is at stake. No longer can it be doubted 
that the policy of Hitler and his Axis associates is the conquest of the 
entire world and the enslavement of all mankind.” 
Douctias L. SAVORY 


SPAIN AND THE 0.E.E.C. 


PAIN is the eighteenth country to join the OEEC, founded originally 
S in 1948, thereby abandoning her isolated economic and political 

position and readjusting her stringent import restrictions. Mr. 
Heathcoat-Amory’s message to Sefior Castiella, Spain’s Foreign Minister, 
congratulating Spain on her entry into this organization and stating that 
July 20, 1959, represents “a decisive step in Spain’s economic resurgence 
and a new, happy occasion for showing her definite desire for legal colla- 
boration with Europe” has found an echo in many British hearts in Spain, 
whose interests are tied up with the export of British goods. It is believed 
that, as a result of Spain’s becoming a full member of the OEEC, the 
import restrictions will be gradually liberalized and global quotas will take 
the place of the fixed quotas of the annual Anglo-Spanish agreement, which 
automatically now becomes obsolete. It is not of course possible for this 
change to be made immediately, but it is reassuring to learn that raw 
materials and spare parts are to be liberalized at once. This means, in their 
case, the disappearance of the frustrating import licences, which have 
hitherto impeded British exports to Spain, another barrier to their entry 
having been the Spanish Government’s anxiety to protect its own nascent 
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industries, now in process of development all over Spain, for example 
plastics, toys and pharmaceutical products. 

It is hoped that the forecast, made by the Minister of Commerce, Sefior 
Ullastres, that the reaction which the new rate of exchange will have on 
Spain’s exports, will not affect internal prices. Already the price of petrol 
has risen from seven to ten pesetas per litro. Spanish cigarettes are also 
costing more (Bisontes, for example, have risen from eight to 11 pesetas 
per packet, and the price of Ideales has also increaséd), the price of tele- 
phone calls has risen at once, and passenger fares on railway journeys are 
to be increased by 40 per cent from October 10, charges for transport of 
goods having „been raised on August 1. Such increases are no doubt 
inevitable and are presumably the price paid for progress. It is believed 
by some Spaniards, though they are a minority, that small nascent industries 
may be injured and that the Spanish market may be flooded with foreign 
goods of superior quality to their own and sold at more economical prices; 
but the majority hold that Spain will gain through entering this co-operative 
economic association of European nations. From strict bilateralism Spain 
is to pass to commercial multilateralism, while the foreign exchange of 
Western Europe will become convertible. Great Britain, who is Spain’s 
best customer, will assist her in this liberalizing plan in every way she can. 
The Anglo-Spanish trade agreement made in February, which in point of 
fact has now become a dead letter, gave the keynote for the new more 
elastic trade arrangement by substituting for the detailed list of goods, which 
Spain undertook to buy, a shorter, more general list, and by allowing 
Spain greater freedom in her purchases from British firms. Simultaneously 
` with the entry of Spain into the OEEC, the peseta has been devalued and 
now stands at 168 to the £, the artificial rate of 117 (fixed in Spanish banks) 
having become an anachronism. The American dollar is now valued at 
60 pesetas. As a result of this change one can receive more pesetas for 
pounds legally and officially than by clandestine methods of black market. 
Even the Tangier rate is without advantage to the would-be black 
marketeer. - 

For this stabilization plan the Spanish Government is receiving loans 
to the amount of 418 million dollars, composed in the following ways: 
OEEC 100 million dollars, FIM 75 million dollars, USA Government 
130 million dollars, Consolidation of bilateral debts with other European 
countries 45 million dollars, and private USA bank 68 million. The primary 
object of the stabilization plan is the re-establishment of the balance 
between the internal and external aspects of Spain’s economy and the 
rectification of her unfavourable balance of payments, which has been 
characteristic of the Spanish economic situation during recent years. It 
has also been announced that the tariff charges are to be revised. Lovers 
of Spain will hope that the new economic programme will eventually be 
of benefit, and will lead to the breaking down of the political and com- 
mercial barriers which have tended to isolate the country from the rest 
of Europe in recent years. 

PHILIP ROBINSON 
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CARIBBEAN HURRICANE CENTRE—HAITI 


HE Caribbean is a hotchpotch of colonies and semi-colonies, republics 
and pseudo-republics, democracies and anti-democracies. There are 
five sovereign nations in Central America, a narrow belt belonging to 

the United States, and a colony that continues to be haggled over by Great 
Britain and Guatemala. Surinam belongs to Holland, but the people there 
speak papiamento, ‘a mixture of Spanish, English and Dutch pronounced 
with an African intonation. Trinidad is a British Crown Colony and its name 
comes from the Holy,Trinity, yet one will find Hindu temples and Jewish 
synagogues there. In Martinique the people speak Creole but the island 
belongs to France. Puerto Rico is called a Commonwealth but it is an 
island colony of the United States. 

Despite the determination by the United States Government to maintain 
the status quo in the Caribbean, the ousting of General Batista last winter 
has greatly increased the possibility of vast changes in this region. The 
Caribbean Legion, an organization formed from refugees of Middle 
American dictatorships and stiffened by Cuban volunteers is today openly 
making preparations to invade or “liberate” their countrymen. These 
Legioneers make no secret of the fact that they shortly expect to be in 
action under the command of their old chiefs General Ramirez and Colonel 
Alberto Bayo, the ex-Spanish republican officer who trained Castro in 
Mexico. Since defeating Batista, Castro (besides his other more highly 
publicized activities) has prophesied the imminent downfall of the Trujillo 
régime and calls upon the Caribbean people to overthrow the other 
dictatorships. The most notorious of these régimes are those of Nicaragua, 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti. Perhaps the least well-known is the 
republic of Haiti, the first of the Latin American nations to achieve its 
independence. It was also the first nation in the western hemisphere to 
abolish slavery. 

The island of Hispaniola is divided in two: one half is the Negro 
Republic of Haiti, a land of bonfires, drums and voodoo; the other is the 
only country in America whose name officially includes the word 
“republic”, the Dominican Republic, but has been the personal preserve 
of one man, General Trujillo, for 35 years. Nowhere has the struggle for 
freedom been more hard-fought than in Haiti. It is the only instance of 
a nation of enslaved Negroes that challenged a great European power— 
the France of Napoleon Bonaparte—defeated it, and established itself as a 
republic. To bring the Haitians to heel, Napoleon sent to the island one 
of his best generals and a large, well-equipped army. The ex-slaves made 
the French troops bite the bitter dust of defeat and won their independence 
in 1803. To guard against the remotest possibility of ever falling back into 
the hands of their former masters, King Henri-Christophe erected, on the 
summit of Cape Haitien, the Citadel, a fortress capable of housing for 
months or years the whole population of the country. The building of this 
huge fortress was a feat comparable to the building of the Egyptian 
Pyramids. Yet one will not find the machinery the Negro King used 
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diagrammed in the textbooks on engineering; it was the flame of liberty 
kept burning in each Negro by the magic throb of the voodoo drums that 
reverberated through the Haitian hills. 

The labour pains of free Haiti’s birth were excruciating. France finally 
withdrew, leaving the infant republic to starve, and to pay an indemnity of 
60,000,000 francs. For France it was a bitter pill to have to give up a slave 
colony that yielded it several times England’s return from its 13 North 
American colonies combined. A state of anarchy engulfed the land. In 
the 155 years since independence, Haiti has had two emperors, one king 
and 32 presidents, only two of whom peacefully turned the office over to 
their successors. Haitian rulers have been fed arsenic, dynamited, driven to 
suicide, torn to pieces. 

In 1915 the United States Marines landed. Their mission was, in part, 
to carry out the self-imposed vigilance of the United States over the political 
life of the Caribbean; they stayed 19 years, The Haitians hated the marines, 
and the marines felt as though they were living a foretaste of hell’s darkness 
and flames. The 1915-34 occupation by the U.S. Marines gave the island 
a kind of stability, and from the marine departure until the ousting of 
President Paul Magloire in 1956, Haiti had only four presidents. He now 
lives comfortably in Manhattan. 

Anarchy returned to the land with Magloire’s defeat and seven different 
régimes ruled in the first six months of 1957. After nearly a year of turmoil 
Haiti was to experience her first taste of universal suffrage. + Dr. Francois 
Duvalier was elected under rather questionable conditions. Of the 1,500,000 
entitled to vote 90 per cent were illiterate, and to prevent them voting more 
than once, each, after casting his ballot, had the nail of a finger clipped 
and the finger dipped in red ink. However, some mistakes seem to have 
occurred. Dr. Duvalier’s main opponent, M. Louis Dejoie, an industrialist 
and planter, alleged that in one electoral district 18,000 votes were claimed 
by Dr. Duvalier although the total population is only 7,000. 

All the democratic aspirations that these long-suffering people held 
at the election were soon dashed to the ground, for in July of last year, 
after but a few months in office, President Duvalier was given absolute 
power by his congress. And not only was the seal of approval given by 
the United States Government, who made him a grant of some $6,000,000, 
but he also endeared himself te neighbour Trujillo. Today Trujillo’s planes 
fly over the land and his gunboats patrol Haitian waters. Haiti today is an 
area of 10,700 square miles and one of the most densely populated of the 
Americas. Its population is about 4,000,000, nine out of ten of whom 
are illiterate peasants with an average annual income of about $35. 
Although it is an agricultural country, it must spend a fourth of its scarce 
foreign currency to import food; yet three out of four of its people go to 
bed hungry every night. This is the soft underbelly through which most 
observers believe the Caribbean Legion will attack General Trujillo’s mono- 
lithic dictatorship in the Dominican Republic. 

ORLANDO MARTINEZ 
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THE PARSIS 


HO are the Parsis? They are not a fire-worshipping “sect of 
Indians”, nor is it their adherence to the ancient faith of 
Zarathushtra that makes them one of the most distinctive entities 

in the world. They have been domiciled in India for over 13 centuries, 
but they remain a racial entity in the same manner that Jews have remained 
Jews. Moreover, théy are heirs to more than one of the strongest racial 
strains in the world and more than one civilization. It is this heritage that 
helped the handful of ,migrants from the Persian city of Pars to survive 
and develop after their arrival in India in the eighth century. 


“Pars-i” simply means “people from Pars” in the Persian tongue, 
as the emigrants naturally described themselves, and the name has stuck 
to their descendants. The population of Persia, racially, was fairly hetero- 
genous even by the sixth century B.C., the main constituents being 
Babylonians, Hyrcanians, Medians and Israelites. Then came the Achae- 
menian kings unifying this diversity into one glorious Persian empire and 
achieving one of the world’s great civilizations. With their fall there was 
darkness again, and fresh waves of conquest added more constituents to 
the mixture: the soldiers of Alexander, the Scythian and Parthian hordes, 
and finally the soldiers of Valerian of Rome. As usual one or other of 
the constituents began to be predominant, and the people of Pars are 
recorded as braving been a fair and handsome lot, sociable, clever, enter- 
prising and always willing to help, characteristics that went far to secure 
them asylum and favour from the successive foreign rulers of India. These 
characteristics have continued to reproduce themselves until today it is 
not difficult to visualize the fair blue-eyed Parsi, with his love of the arts 
and humanities, as a definite throwback to Greek ancestors or his swarthier 
brother, with the hooked nose and business acumen, or political flair, to 
the Jews and Romans. Over all is the influence of the Achaemenian 
Persians, that enterprising and ingenious people who first opened up the 
Suez Canal, devised a postal system and minted coins. 


Parsis number some 100,000, and are concentrated in Bombay and 
Calcutta, but a sizable colony resides in London and its suburbs, and a 
stray Parsi can be found almost anywhere. The average Parsi home, now 
shorn of many erstwhile comforts, is still a prototype of its class anywhere 
in the Western world, and even the poorest prefer to use the most broken 
down table and chairs to the indigenous custom of squatting on the floor, 
and to pick up a few words of “Inglis”. Literacy is as high as 98 per cent 
and the educated classes are bi-lingual. Gujerati is the formal mother 
tongue, but most educated Parsis normally use English for daily inter- 
course and to that extent English can well be claimed now as their mother 
tongue. It was this facility for tongues that made for the emigrants’ success. 
Like ducks to water they adopted the language and customs of their 
Hindu neighbours and were equally at home under the Moguls, winning 
village posts and then army and Court posts. Their picking up of the 
English language and their easy manners made them desirable employees 
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for the British, and this start enabled them to outstrip their fellow country- 
men within a century and to hold almost all important positions in every 
direction. They had not forgotten their old artisan skills, specially ship- 
building, nor the art of weaving learnt from Indian neighbours and the 
earliest foreign factories at Surat and Navsari, and these too stood them 
in good stead. 


The Parsis were not unmindful of the debt they “owed to India, and 
when riches and power came their way*they utilized them to secure 
privileges for all. The pioneering voyages of Jamsetjee Jeejebhoy, the 
Readymoneys, Petits, and Tatas opened up avenues of commerce and trade 
in general; the mill industry provided far more employment than before. 
Framji Cowasji in 1952 had agitated for higher education for Indians at 
university level, and in the same year Bomonji and Pestonji Wadia started 
a movement to secure political rights for them. Later Sorabji Bengatfi 
advanced the cause of women’s rights, and the Indian National Congress, 
founded in 1885, and its subsequent labours, were also again undertaken 
by Parsis like Dadabhai Naoroji, Pherozesha Mehta and my own grand- 
father Dinsha Wacha. Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy’s death centenary was 
recently celebrated throughout India, for he was the first to bring honour 
to his country and community with his magnificent charities. Tata is a 
household word in both hemispheres, but it may be interesting to know 
that the Taj Mahal Hotel in Bombay was personally designed by the great 
Jamshedji himself. He was also the first to carry out sericultural experi- 
ments from mulberry trees grown in his own garden. 


Coming to the creed of Zarathushtra, what seems to intrigue foreigners 
most are the Towers of Silence, and the use of bull’s urine in rituals, 
neither of which has ever had anything to do with Zarathushtra. Disposing 
of the dead by exposure to birds of prey was a Mongol as well as 
Hyrcanian custom, and was possibly adopted by the neighbouring Persians 
‘ on account of its expediency and economy. It may well have prevailed in 
Pars and been brought to India by the emigrants. The bull’s urine business 
is a definite borrowing from Hindu beliefs. It would be strange if after 13 
centuries of propinquity the Parsis failed to be influenced by the beliefs 
and customs of their neighbours. Most of the rituals Parsis now follow 
are such a hotchpotch when they are not the hotchpotch that got into 
Pehlevi books as “scriptures”. 


There are hardly any Zarathushtrian scriptures in existence except the 
Gathas and which, actually, are hymns of praise. The creed of Zara- 
thushtra had been the official religion under the Achaemenians, but its 
literature was lost when Alexander burnt the royal palace at Persepolis. 
When the Sassanians tried to revive the religion they hardly found anything 
to go upon; and so they produced merely a zend, or gloss, on the few 
Avestan writings they found and incorporated much of the existing 
customs and beliefs, unable to decide upon their antiquity. Modern Parsis 
set store by these Pehlevi writings. Still, the writings of European savants, 
removed from communal bias, give a fair idea of what Zarathushtra taught 
and which puts him down as the world’s first psychologist. The “dualism” 
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attributed to his theory was not of good and evil but of the complexity 
of the human mind and the split personality. Nor did he hold up an image 
of an arbitrary giver of rewards and punishments. Ahura Mazda, the 
Lord of Light, was Creative Energy. He had endowed Man with the 
power to think right (vohu mano) and to think wrong (ahri mano) and, 
further, with daena which can be taken as free will, conscience or judgment. 
Zarathushtra also prSpounded cause and effect, and made it very clear that 
one reaps as one sows. If the daena fails to judge between right and 
wrong, man has nobody but himself to blame for his misfortunes, and 
salvation or expiation is not to be had by trying to propriate Ahura 
Mazda whose business is solely to rule the creation. 

Zarathushtra also declared himself to be against giving the Creator a 
visible shape, or a circumscribed area for worship. He was to be wor- 
shipped through His creations, the heavenly bodies, water, the products of 
the earth, even one’s own hearth fire without which energy-giving necessity 
life was not possible. But Zarathushtra’s followers would not be satisfied 
until a temple had been built (at Balkh) and a fire enshrined as a visible 
symbol. Parsis thus do not worship fire. They take it as a symbol of creative 
energy, not the Godhead, and the truly devout Parsi strives always to 
think right (humata), say the right words or good words (Aukhta), and 
do the right things (Avrashta). Good words spoken, or good deeds done, 
with ulterior «motives such as of “pleasing?” Ahura Mazda do not count, 
which is what makes the Triad so difficult to follow with sincerity. 

Dinoo S. BASTAVALA 


JERUSALEM TO AMMAN 


HE public taxi is an unrivalled means of transport in the Middle East. 
It is comparatively cheap and comfortable but not so exclusive as 
to bar the spice of human contact. Thus I meditated as I took my 
place in a car bound from Jerusalem to Amman. Beside me was a citizen 
of Hebron in tattered European clothes but with clean Arab headdress. 
In the rear seat was an Armenian family. Mamma kept up a burble of 
Armenian and Arabic comment on all we passed. We swung round the 
corner of Herod’s Gate and along the Valley of Jehosophat between the 
tombs of Christians, Moslems and Jews who here await the Day of 
Judgment. The Vale of Hinom soon came into view, where the accursed 
will finally be headed into hell. 

The passenger from Hebron proved himself a raconteur. “Have you 
visited Abraham’s Oak in my own town of Hebron?” he asked. He used 
the Arabic name for the town—El Khalil—the ‘“Friend’’—the town of 
Abraham, the Friend of God. This modern Khalili thought it the best 
town in the world and he had rarely departed from it. Not so his father. 
“Seven months before I was born,” he said, “my father left my mother 
and brothers and went to Santiago, Chile.” (The two words were strung 
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together as one.) “He stayed there 23 years. Sometimes people who came 
from Santiagochile brought us news of him. ‘Has he married an 
American?’ was always my mother’s first question. And the answer was 
always, ‘No, he has not forgotten you’:” The tale now jumped to the 
climax. “We filled 20 taxis with friends and relations when we went to 
meet him at Jaffa. Twenty taxis we were! And my father moved from 
one to the other saying: ‘Who is this?’ and ‘Who is this?’. When he came 
to me he said: ‘And who i is this one?’ ‘This is your son of 23 years old 
whom you have never seen,’ they all answered him.” The narrator slapped 
his leg with pleasure, remembering the scene. “And my father lived with 
us many years, before he died.” This man’s wife was from a Hebron family 
who had settled in Port Said. His father-in-law had had a shop there 
but it had been destroyed by the British bombing in 1956. He spoke of 
this without bitterness but with a sigh, assuring me that the Egyptian 
Government had built it up again for his father-in-law and given him a 
grant of money to start afresh. 

By now we were curving down hill on the road to Jericho. We had left 
all vegetation behind save for an occasional wash of misty green hardly 
distinguishable, so thinly was it spread upon the yellow hills. We passed 
a flock of black goats grazing in charge of a small Bedouin shepherdess. 
“But how do they live?” cried the Armenian lady from the back of the 
car, as she wrung her hands in pity at their plight. Her anxiety did not 
seem to be shared by the shepherdess, who trotted along merrily enough 
beside her flock. South of us, out of sight, was the monastery of St. Sabba. 
This fifth century saint lived here in a rock cave, sharing his solitude with 
a pet lion, when not being sent to Constantinople on delicate missions to 
Byzantine Emperors. Before long we emerged on to the level of the Jordan 
valley and were speeding across the Ghor, the desolate region just north 
of the Dead Sea—the lowest surface of the world—1,297 feet below sea 
level. The salt-encrusted soil looks unpromising indeed, but our cheerful 
Hebron passenger, waving his hand around the expanse, said that it would 
soon be covered with crops. The success of the enterprising Arab Develop- 
ment Society a couple of miles away makes it probable. Once across the 
Jordan the ground slowly rises and we were high again among green spring 
corn. Half way up the climb to Amman there had recently been a land- 
slide and we bumped and humped over rough earth, rock-strewn and pot- 
holed. A telegraph pole stuck crazily at an angle over the valley below, but 
the repair work was already in hand. We soon reached Amman via its 
swollen overflow of pathetic refugee hovels. 

By five that evening I was clambering into another taxi for the return 
journey. The rear was crowded with a peasant family. The two women 
wore the beautiful embroidered gowns of the Jordan countryside but they 
and their menfolk looked poor. A small boy, about two, wore nothing 
above nor beneath his somewhat grubby knee-length shirt. His plaything 
was an empty cigarette box which kept him quiet throughout the journey. 
A Jordanian soldier completed the party, in battle dress and red kefiya. 
Beside me was a woman whose nationality I could not guess. She clutched 
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a large glass jar of vicious-looking liquid. We were soon in conversation. 
She was the Spanish widow of a Christian Arab. Her Arabic might be 
termed Hispano-Moresque and it was only with difficulty that I understood 
her. She had a 13-year-old son who was being educated by the Latin 
Patriarchate in Bethlehem. A telephone call that morning had said that 
he was ill. “I can’t understand what people say on the telephone,” she 
told me, “so I am*seeing for myself.” Bethlehem is 12 miles beyond 
Jerusalem, yet she proposed returning to Amman somehow or other that 
night so as to be able, to open her little “Novelties” shop next morning. 
Pointing to the volcanic fluid splashing about in the jar, she said: “This 
is a mixture of apple juice and carrot juice. Whatever is wrong with my 
boy, it will help him.” The boy was training as a carpenter and after his 
education they may return to Spain. ‘Though people are kind to me here,” 
she said, “it i$ difficult to keep the shop going as I cannot read or write 
Arabic.” In the meantime, there she sat controlling the juice with one 
hand and clutching in the other a holy picture with a photograph of her 
boy on the reverse. 


All went well till, on the descent to the Jordan valley, we passed a large 
blackened mass beside the road, a dead camel, which exhaled a stench 
commensurate with the bulk of its ruin. This was too much for the poor 
Spaniard, keyed up as she was with anxiety—she was sick. I was between 
her and the window, but the driver noticed her distress and drew up just 
in time for me to nip out and let her take to the roadside. A camel 
skeleton beside a pathway in the east is not a revolting sight. Its giant 
and whitened ribs look like the model of a half-built boat in their strong 
upward curves from the spine. There is something almost creative in its 
association, offset by the poignancy of death. But when the carcass has 
„not reached the skeleton stage—when it is the unfinished work of dogs 
and of vultures as this one was—then it is that the stomach turns. The 
car’s wireless was noisily entertaining us the while, with “Any Questions” 
in Arabic, and much magnified laughter was on the air. The radio pylon 
from which it emanated stood close by the road outside Amman. As we 
descended to the Jordan valley locusts were on the wing everywhere. 
We shut the windows for fear they should flop into our laps. There was 
a police check by the bridge over the river. It was a friendly affair con- 
sisting of smiles all round and a word of greeting. ‘They are looking for 
Communists,” explained our driver darkly. Though how they expected 
to detect them was not explained. As none of us volunteered a “Long 
live Khrushchev” we were waved upon our way. 


Soon we were climbing towards the Judean hills once more. Behind us 
Moab had become smoke-blue in the evening light, fading northward into 
Gilead which was still flushed with crimson. ‘There is a balm in Gilead 
to soothe the troubled soul” goes the Negro spiritual and, looking at that 
lovely landscape, it seemed literally true. On the foot hills beside the road 
some early migrant storks walked sedately on their long red legs or, 
spreading their great wings, flapped lazily to a neighbouring knoll. The 
passengers in our car hailed them with pleasure. Abou Saad, the Father 
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of Luck, is their name. ‘They eat the locusts,” exclaimed the soldier in 
the rear of the car. But these particular Fathers of Luck did not seem 
over anxious to make contact with the locusts which we had left several 
miles away. 


About now the Spanish lady, feeling anxious for her son, egged on the 
driver to great speed round the precipitous bends. I felt for her, but I 
also felt a more immediate anxiety for the lives afd limbs of us all. I 
reflected, however, on the different hazards of this road as described by 
many nineteenth century travellers, Robert Curzon for instance, whose 
party here faced the muzzle-loaders of a gang of wild robbers. All had 
been well with them eventually, and all would probably be well with us. 
Knowing that the small building higher up the road was still called the 
Kham of the Samaritan, was also illogically consoling. A short distance 
south of our road lay the Moslem shrine of Nebi Musa. It«was the time,of 
year in which Moslems particularly honour the prophet Moses. An 
American car of turquoise hue was threading its way to it across the dun 
desert. I turned conversationally to the Spanish lady, and thinking to 
distract her thoughts from her worries I drew her attention to the tomb 
of Moses. Distract her indeed it did. She let go the carrot juice and the 
holy picture the better to throw up her hands in horror at the thought 
of anyone believing that Moses had (a) ever crossed or been carried dead 
across the Jordan, (b) that onyone had ever located his tomb, both events 
being contrary to the book of Deuteronomy. She cast Arabic to the winds 
and a spate of Spanish made plain to me my error, though I could under- 
stand but one word in 50. From now on she took my scriptural education 
in hand. The word sepulcro featured much in the instruction, especially as 
we passed Bethany, a delightful village where the mulberry trees were flush 
with fresh leaves, offsetting the cream-coloured stone of the dwellings. 


How stirring a sight were the walls of Jerusalem, as we rounded the 
bend and saw the old city in the after-light of sunset! The cypresses and 
olives of Gethsemane were already gathering into shadow as we passed. 
We shot by St. Stephen’s Gate, with its heroic memories of Stephen, visible 
in the mind. Visible upon it to the eye is still a carved panther, 
the emblem of the Egyptian Mameluke Sultan Baibars who in the 
thirteenth century A.D. was overlord of Jerusalem. The car then swung 
to a screeching halt outside the magnificent Damascus Gate, right up 
against the modern and forbidding wall of division. The branches of some 
wild bush that waved over the wall above our heads had its roots in 
Israel soil. I looked up to the first silver stars shining down equally on 
either side of the wall, and wondered at the ways of man with man. The 
Spanish widow had a further half hour drive to reach Bethlehem. She had 
kept her two English words to the end. As I wished her goodbye she leant 
out of the car and said “Good luck” to me with the feeling one might 
put into the words as one’s best friend was going over the top: I, who 
had not a care in the world at that moment, and she, who had need of 
so much. 


Mary ROWLATT 
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N his Origin of Species, the centenary of which occurs on November 24, 
Darwin wrote rather cautiously: “I see no good reason why the views 
given in this volume should shock the religious feelings of anyone.” 

Being an intellectual it is possible that he may personally have had the 
same idea of Christianity as the Alexandrians, and have believed, with 
‘Origen, that Mind and not the human frame was the image of God referred 
to in the first chapter of Genesis and that since the Son of God “is an 
image of the invisible God, he is an invisible image,” in which case no 
biological theory would have power to distress the Faithful. But he must 
surely have known that since these reasonable metaphysical speculations 
were condemned by order of Justinian at the Second Council of Constan- 
tinople, 553 A.D., they were not all what had since been taught to Christian 
congregations. And therefore to tell people thoroughly indoctrinated with 
the idea that visible man was a special creation of Deity made once and 
for all in His likeness, that they had evolved from the simplest forms of 
matter to their present condition and might in the distant future be some- 
thing quite other than they are at present, was certainly calculated to shock 
their religious feelings to the utmost. In fact it is safe to say that, with 
the exception of the teachings of Marx and Freud, nothing accounts more 
directly for the materialism of the present age than the Darwinian theory 
of evolution. * 

Yet the fault lay not in the scientific discovery but in the imperfection of 
the spiritual teaching of the times which made religion so vulnerable to the 
premises and findings of materialistic science. Had this theory been dis- 
closed to a Pythagorean, a Hindu, a Platonist or Neo-Platonist it would 
have had no such effect, for their Divine Science, keeping as it did to the 
metaphysical and moral realms, was impervious to the findings of the 
materialistic variety, since to them matter was temporary and illusory 
when it was not positively unreal—Non-Being as distinct from Being—and 
certainly no part of the real entity of man. 

It is sobering to think that had the authority of the Platonist Origen been 
evoked, and his reasonable theories of the nature of the Trinity been 
accepted, at the Council of Nicæa, and had the Emperor and the theologians 
of the sixth century not been so determined to discredit the views of one of 
the ‘most rational of the Church Fathers, the philosophical confusion that 
ensued in the nineteenth century, when the light of science showed up the 
flaws in the current theology, need never have occurred. Indeed, the theory 
of evolution might well have resulted in a great revival of religion since 
it elucidated and rationalized much that had puzzled the theologians of 
antiquity. For when we examine the causes of their frequent and bitter 
arguments and persecutions we find that they were often directly due to 
ignorance of this theory. For instance, the issue between Fundamentalists 
and those who quite rightly refused to accept certain teachings and in- 
cidents in the Old Testament as being the will of a righteous God, could 
have been resolved had it once been clearly recognized that the Bible depicts 
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the evolution of the thought of God. Seen in this light, this much reverenced 
book becomes indeed the treasure house the Bibliolators have declared it 
to be. For it bears witness to a steady enlightenment of the human con- 
sciousness on the nature and will of the Highest Good, from the primitive 
belief in the efficacy of human and animal sacrifices of Abraham’s day to 
the manifestation of the compassionate, healing and merciful “Son” who 
“came to do the will of the Father.” Here, surely, is glorious historic proof 
of a meaning to life, the lack of which is sometimes said to be the most 
immediate cause of the materialism of our times. And in indicating the 
the purpose of life the idea of evolution also feveals the meaning of 
religion, showing it to be the method by which man can evolve to a higher 
species. In fact, together with idealistic philosophy, it is the only means so 
far discovered that can bring about this desirable end; for the self- 
purification enjoined on the Faithful of the major world-religions has begn 
responsible for all the saints, prophets and seers of the human race. 

In First Principles (Chap. 4:3), referring to Jesus as the God-man, 
Origen writes that “the man became Christ, for he obtained this lot by 
reason of his goodness . . . . This soul which belongs to Christ so chose 
to love righteousness as to cling to it unchangeably and inseparably in 
accordance with the immensity of its love; the result being that by firmness 
of purpose, immensity of affection and an inextinguishable warmth of love 
all susceptibility to change and alteration was destroyed, and, what formerly 
depended upon the will was by the influence of long custom changed into 
nature.” Here we have a clear definition of the spiritual evolution that 
may be achieved by an integrated love of the Highest Good; and that this 
can, and has, come about in members of the human race is shown not only 
in the history of Jesus the Nazarene but in that of many who have followed 
his method and have become regenerate, “new” men, or, as it is commonly 
termed, “reformed characters”. 


This evolutionary process is, of course, not restricted to Christianity or 
to any other system. The evolutionary attainment of Socrates, for instance, 
was so high that, as we find in the Phaedo, he could separate his mental- 
spiritual entity from his bodily frame so completely that he was able to 
empty the hemlock cup without a tremor, and when Crito, unable to follow 
his Master’s reasoning so far, asked how they should bury him, replied: 
“Just as you please, if only you can catch me and I do not escape from 
you.” Given the clue of evolution, what we have thought of as saints, seers 
and mystics are seen to be merely evolved men. It relieves us, too, of the 
burden and puzzle of what has been called “original sin”. This is recognized 
as our inheritance from the jungle, the residual animalism that must be put 
off before the “butterfly” can emerge from the “‘chrysalis”. Inasmuch as 
we resist the evolutionary urge within us that is known as “conscience”, 
and refuse to become what we potentially are, we may be said to “sin”, a 
term derived from the word ‘‘Hamartia”, meaning missing the mark or 
evolutionary goal. In the illumination of the evolutionary idea everything falls 
into a clear and rational pattern. We see the aim of life. We have found 
our sense of direction. All this might have been apparent a hundred years 
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ago had we not been hampered by the religious conceptions of the 
` Victorian era. 

Recognizing the need of something higher than the orthodox teaching 
of his times, that most intellectual theologian of the present century, Dean 
Inge, did his utmost to revive interest in neo-Platonism, writing in The 
Philosophy of Plotinus: “It is to Plotinus more than to any other thinker 
that we owe a definite doctrine of spiritual existence.” He knew that 
religion is but the means to the all-important end of spiritual existence, 
and can only perform its function when based upon Truth that may 
transcend but should hever outrage reason. The Enneads undoubtedly 
contain the cream of the Alexandrian school of thought, and foreshadowed 
the theory of evolution in their acceptance of the age-old doctrine of 
metempsychosis which appears to have been the ancients’ instinctive 
realization of man’s biological relationship to the lesser animals. 

Here again the misteaching of Western religion on the subject of animals, 
with its emphasis on their difference from us instead of their likeness, has 
resulted in our failure to realize the implications of evolution, and we have 
therefore continued callously to exploit other sentient creatures in scientific 
experimentation of all kinds as well as in blood sports. As.Dean Inge 
observed: “The great discovery of the nineteenth century that we are of 
one blood with the lower animals has created new ethical obligations 
which have nof yet penetrated the public conscience.” Until they so pene- 
trate it humanity can hardly hope to make much evolutionary progress, for 
compassion, harmlessness, mercy and loving-kindness are all hall-marks 
of the evolved man, if we are to take such figures as the Buddha and Jesus 
as our models. And that this is precisely what they were intended to be 
we find not only from an attentive study of their teachings but also from 
such statements as that made by the late Lecomte de Nouy, considered to 
have been one of the greatest scientific minds of his day, in his book, 
Human Destiny: “We are free to go ahead, to prolong evolution, to 
co-operate with God, if we perceive the meaning of the entire creation, and 
that it can reach its fulfilment only by an effort of the whole being towards 
moral and spiritual unfoldment; the day will come when, by means of 
evolution, the moral perfection that is latent in a small minority will unfold 
in the majority as the universal comprehension and love irradiated by the 
Christ.” 

Thus, within a century, we complete the circle. It was a scientist who, 
in writing The Origin of Species, so disturbed the complacent apathy of 
the Victorian religionists, and led them, when they did not reject his thesis 
in fear or anger, either to scepticism or to an intelligent re-examination 
of the premises of their faith. And it is a scientist, again, who, having made 
this examination, now presents us with a more solid foundation for the 
age-old hope of man’s eventual attainment to the Mind of Christ. 


ESME WYNNE-TyYSON 
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THE NOVEL IN FRANCE TODAY 


¢¢-SPRIT” is a French monthly review which devotes each publication 
E to the treatment of a special subject by a band of experts. In July, 
1958, the discussion centred round “Le Nouveau Roman” and 
provided a Symposium for an English reader interested in the French 
literary scene. Olivier de Marigny gave what he called a “Panorama of 
the Modern Novel,” and short notes were appendededealing with the life 
and works of ten outstanding contemporary, novelists. There then followed 
critical essays on different aspects—‘‘Asceticism in the Novel”, “L'Ecole 
du Refus”, “Je Vous, Il’ and other provocative’ studies. The present 
writer has thought it best to base this brief survey on these sources of 
informed native opinion. There seems to be general agreement first that 
a new form and approach to the novel is in process of evolution in France, 
and secondly that the novelists concerned have all been influenced, to a 
greater or lesser degree, by Proust, Joyce, Kafka and Faulkner. It is as 
though the richness of the traditional novel has indirectly prepared the way 
for an ascetic approach, for a meagreness and austerity, almost a return 
to the primitive. There is everywhere a refusal to acknowledge aestheticism. 

Nathalie Sarraute uses the new methods for her own particular ends. 
It is obvious that in her novels Portrait d’un Inconnu and Martereau 
she is going one step beyond Proust—as if La recherche du temps perdu 
has completely exhausted the old manner of making a psychglogical study. 
Whereas Proust may microscopically examine himself or Swann as the prey 
of jealousy, with all the fine shades of cause and effect, Nathalie Sarraute 
tries to grasp the emotion before it manifests itself as sentiment or passion 
or state of mind. She captures it when it exists but before even a name can 
be put to it. In order to dig down to these elementary human impulses she 
abandons all the accepted paraphernalia of the fully identifiable character 
who has a part to play in a logical sequence of events. In Portrait d’un 
Inconnu someone is talking to us, an observer, as it were, of the human 
species, one who shadows a particular “‘il’’ and “elle”, the objects of the 
analysis. These only happen to be an old man and his daughter because 
some territory had to be found wherein to pursue the search. They only 
become particular cases, however, when they are actually put under the 
microscope to be probed. Proust’s minute attention to details is utilized 
in an inverse sense. 

In Martereau, written in 1954, seven years later, there is a little more 
corporeality. We are never told, however, why the delicate and sensitive 
nephew is living with the complicated personalities which stand for his 
uncle and aunt. Nothing is particularized, and even though there is no 
description of the old house we are quite movingly drawn to it when it is 
visited by the prospective buyers. Very occasionally there may be a flash 
of contrast as when Martereau’s movements are reported with great 
accuracy. He asks at the porter’s lodge for letters, inserts his key in the 
lock of the door, pulls at the zip of his tobacco pouch with precision and 
fulfils all these trivial functions with such exactitude that, to the inwardly 
tormented boy who accompanies him, it seems “‘le certitude, la sécurité se 
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trouvant là”. Nathalie Sarraute’s works should be among the first to be 
read because she professes to be launching something new—an era of 
suspicion. 

All these novelists take the premise that all is false whether it be the 
order of society we live in, liberty, justice, our psychological knowledge of 
other human beings, the power of language. It is the ability of one human to 
“get across” to another that Samuel Beckett so desperately contested in his 
novel Innommable (2953). To us he is perhaps better known for his plays 
En attendant Godot and Fin, de Partie which have had such remark- 
able success. Kafka certainly has the same universe as Beckett, devastated 
by terror, but it is his hero whom the world refuses and accuses (as K. in 
“The Trial”), These modern novelists are themselves refusing the view of 
the world that is generally accepted. They denounce imposture, unreality 
and impossibility. The traditional novel supposed a general acceptance, a 
confidence, a vertainty. Now a true knowledge of men and the world is 
no longer possible, truth itself is no longer possible. The only salvation, 
the contemporaries feel, would be the birth of a society where men would 
not be alienated from each other. This salvation, so they aver, could only 
be achieved by the establishment of a clarity of language. These impossi- 
bilities do not verify themselves in the same way or to the same degree 
with all these authors. But if we press one step further we arrive at pure 
impossibility rendered into a novel, and there we have Samuel Beckett. 

Claude Cirgon’s Le Tricheur is a story of disillusioned youth. We find 
here more of the traditional treatment as we follow the fortunes or rather 
the tortuous mind-workings of the two runaway lovers, Louis and Belle, 
both minors. There is the most astonishing play with time as the gamut of 
emotional experience ranges over their entire existence according as 
thoughts from infancy or childhood are stimulated and rise to the surface. 
This is a very readable and holding book. 

Maurice Blanchot’s Thomas l'obscur is alarming at first sight. Its blocked 
pages are devoid of all paragraphing, and it is very clear that the author 
is preoccupied with “form”. “Dans létat incompréhensible ou je se 
trouvait, alors que le mot ‘Il’ et le mot ‘Je’ montaient sur lui comme de 
gigantesques cafards, et juchés sur ses epaules commencaient un interminable 
carnage, il reconnaissait le travail de puissances indéfinissables, qui âmes 
désincarnées et anges des mots, l’exploraient.”’ 

It is almost as if he must develop his thesis in spite of himself—so he 
puts the words into the mouth of his hero. At another point he writes: 
“Au village un homme habitait sous la forme de ‘Il’.’”’ It would seem that 
his readers must give the same attention to the unravelling of his script 
as Thomas: “Il lisait avec une minutie et une attention insurpassables. 
Il était par rapport à chaque mot, chaque signe du texte dans la situation 
où se trouve le mâle par rapport à la mante religieuse au moment d’être 
dévoré.” 

The mise en scène is completely inconsequent—a vague, wintry, deserted 
countryside will in a moment be a terrain of unnamed flowers and birds, a 
room in an inn, a cinema. The story is peopled by personifications as 
opposed to characters, yet it can soar to tremendous heights. The death of 
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the elle-figure “Anne” is described in a passage of great mastery. There 
is a magnificent climax as all the literary and historic precedents of 
emotional expression, cumulated through centuries of experience, concen- 
trate together and hurl themselves at “iP’—all in the space of a moment— 
as he approaches Ann: “L’inflexion de la voix de Francesca de Rimini qui 
bouleversa son frere, le regard d’Yseult, la main offerte de Juliette priant 
son destin, l'indifférence de Pelléas a l’égard de Melisande—les 100 ans 
de fidelité de Philemon et Baucis?’ Space only allows mention of Jean 
Cayrol, Marguerite Duras, Robert Pinget, Jean Lagrolet. No brief account 
of Alain Robbe-Grillet would be of any real value. 

Michel Butor has risen rapidly to fame with Passage de Milan (1954), 
L’emploi du temps (1956) and La Modification recently. With the last 
named he gained the Renaudot prize. It has been said that Butor’s skill as 
a novelist reveals at once the architect and the precision block-makers. We 
know that he has not wanted to copy Faulkner, he has certainly usgd 
Faulkner. Critics have likened him to the great analysts Proust and 
Stendhal, but whereas these literary giants were searching for ideas, 
opinions and truths, Butor seems only concerned with the material con- 
ditions of the happenings. 

In La Modification we are presented with the time spent by a man on 
his journey from Paris to Rome. It consists of the present time, the time 
of his remembrance and the time of his imagination, the time of clear 
thoughts and of obscure images. The modification takes place in different 
ways—first a material modification, simple movement through space 
involving countryside, fellow passengers, hazards of the journey. The 
second modification is psychological—the man does not do, when he arrives, 
what he had decided to do when he set out. The third modification shows 
how the man’s love for Cécile is transformed during the journey and trans- 
figured by the magical presence of a town. 

“Qui étes vous? Où Allez-vous? Que cherchez-vous? Que voulez-vous? 
Qu’attendez-vous?”’ This is the gist of the book and in telling his story 
in the second person Butor has recaptured the spontaneous attitude that 
implicitly affirms: “This could happen to you.” It is no exaggeration to 
say that this work gives the reader a most stimulating literary experience. 
Bernard Pinget effectively sums up in these words: “Au milieu des autres 
productions du ‘nouveau roman’ si La Modification tranche par sa richesse 
humaine, c'est parce quà aucum moment le lecteur ne peut séparer la 
contemplation esthétique du jugement personnel, parce que le roman met 
en cause ceux-là même qu’il séduit.” 

BERYL GASTER 
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FRANCOIS VILLON, POET OF THE PAST, PRESENT , 
AND FUTURE 


LTHOUGH Villon lived and worked five centuries ago, there is much 
that is contemporary in his life and character; his outlook and many 
of his ideas still have a tremendous bearing on life in the twentieth 

century. By a stud? of his work we can draw comparisons between his 
epoch and our own. This factemakes him one of the most interesting, but 
by no means the most, well known figures in French literature today. The 
supreme test of his greatness as a writer and poet lies in the fact that his 
verse is as alive, vibrant and richly-coloured as when he first wrote it. 
His poetry has its roots in life itself, instead of in some preconceived poetic 
conception of what life should be like. In order to understand Villon’s 
work, it is necessary to recall the state of France at the time when he lived 
and worked. He was born in 1431, in one of the most terrible, fantastic 
epochs in European history. France, in the fifteenth century, was almost 
ruined by the Hundred Years’ War, and devastated by famine and the 
Black Death; a civilization was crumbling away amid untold misery and 
suffering. The Middle Ages and feudal society were rapidly breaking up 
and the new civilization, which was to grow into the modern world, had not 
yet taken shape. In Villon’s own words it was “ʻa century of excesses and 
folly, and of a despair which knew no bounds.” 


Villon was very much a man of his time: he enjoyed himself as much 
as his friends did, but he suffered, too; he loved life, but he saw himself 
always in the shadow of death; he drank and sang-in the taverns with the 
other students, then went home to brood on the misery and despair of 
those around him. His life is thus a mirror of the age in which he lived; 
the contrasts of the epoch in general are shown in his life in particular. He 
. ‘was born in 1431, beginning with the name of Francois de Montcorbier. His 
father died when he was small, his mother was very poor. Thus he suffered 
the miseries of extreme poverty so typical of the age. His mother’s only 
consolation lay in her religion, which she practised with extreme piety. 
Every day she took Villon to a little church, where she found happiness 
and peace to pray, and admire the paintings on the walls which depicted, 
on one side, Paradise, and on the other, Hell. A few years later his mother 
put him in the care of a distant relative, by name Guillaume de Villon, by 
whom he was more or less adopted. He lived with this man until, at the 
age of 12, he entered the University of Paris as a student. There he learned 
to read and write and to study the elements of Latin grammar. He was a 
typical student of the Middle Ages. 

The main reason for our interest in a person who lived so long ago is 
that the lessons we can learn from his writings are still valuable. No matter 
in which age he had lived, he would, no doubt, have written much the 
same kind of poetry. He wrote many beautiful ballads on themes covering 
a great many aspects of life, but his main work, and the one which still 
interests us greatly, is “Le Testament”. It is in this great poem that we 
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learn the lessons of life, and those are to be found in its four main themes— 
the transitory nature of life and its joys, Jove, religion and death. Death 
has a different significance in different civilizations. In the latter Middle 
Ages it had a very intense emotional significance. People were passionately 
attached to the world and its joys. This obsession goes back to before the 
twelfth century, after which time it appears in literatyre as a major theme. 
The religious: significance of death, and the impermanence of all earthly 
joys were conceptions which ultimately concerned even the most rebellious 
of evil-livers. By Villon’s time the interest in death*was an epidemic; there 
are whole poems on the subject, and all important poets wrote about it. 
Death was the great enemy of the Middle Ages, before which all men were 
powerless; around it was concentrated all the fear and melancholy of the 
time. Villon points out in “Le Testament” that everyone must dies, no one 
can escape death, it takes young and old, rich and poor, great and small, 
wise and stupid alike. These ideas could apply to any era of civilization. 
Although the people of the Middle Ages preached and believed in life 
hereafter, death was not considered as a liberation from the miseries of 
life. On the contrary, physical death involved great pain. Villon says: 


Death makes him shudder, swoon, wax pale, nose bleed, veins stretch, and 
breath surrender, neck swell, flesh soften, joints that fail crack their strained 
nerves and slender arteries. ° 


The tomb was made to speak by means of epitaphs and inscriptions, which 
were an ever constant reminder to passers-by that they, too, must one day 
die. The people of Paris often walked in the famous Cimetière des 
Innocents, looking at the corpses and bones, believing them to be everyday 
objects, which would eventually become dust. 

The second theme treated by Villon in “Le Testament” is that of the 
transitory nature of life with its fleeting moments of happiness. Every- 
where we find mention of the short duration of life and the brevity of its 
pleasures. ‘““Let’s drink and be merry tonight, for tomorrow we die” might 
apply very well to Villon’s philosophy. Hand in hand with the passing of 
life goes the fading of beauty, which is as inevitable as death itself; and 
because of the shortness of life Villon believed that it was better to live 
under a great burden and be poor than to rot under some rich tomb—vanity 
and riches, according to his way of thinking, were useless. 

Side by side with death in the minds of the people of the fifteenth century 
went the idea of religion. From the beginning of the twelfth century the 
cult of the Virgin had increased. To her prayed poor people, warriors, 
murderers, scholars alike; to her they told their griefs, their hopes and 
their joys. She was the comfort and refuge of great and small, and Villon 
referred to the Virgin as “Queen of Heaven, Empress of Hell and Lady 
of the World”. She listened to the prayers of all men, and acted as an 
intermediary between man and God. In the “Ballade pour Prier Notre- 
Dame”, Villon shows us this simple faith, which was so common in the 
Middle Ages. Even criminals had this faith which they believed would 
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finally redeem them. 

Another theme treated in “Le Testament” is love, and it is interesting 
to see how Villon deals with this subject. It is evident that it was not an 
essential part in the lives of the people of the fifteenth century, and it is 
for that reason that it is not one of the most important themes. Villon was 
by no means a great lover; for him love and women were not serious 
matters. He admits that he has loved, but he is always the realist and 
refers to the fact that “starvation diverted his footsteps from amorous 
paths.” He harks on love as a game, which is hardly worth the trouble 
of playing and says ‘for one joy, a hundred griefs.” At one point he 
even mentions that he has suffered in love and speaks of himself as ‘‘the 
rejected lover”. Writers of the Middle Ages treated the theme of love in 
two ways—there is the sad lover, who seeks death, and the lover who leaves 
his lady in tears and says “farewell” to love. Villon treats of this theme, 
but he is not at all serious and says “farewell” as he would to a friend. 
He looked on love as a digression from the more serious aspects of life; 
he loved because he was lonely. He speaks of women and taverns in the 
same breath. It is interesting to note that although he is happy when he is 
making fun of them, he does not hate them because the women with whom 
he associated belonged to the same milieu as himself. Above all, he was 
a realist, and in his works gives us a tableau of life in France in the 
fifteenth century, when the minds of the people were fully occupied with 
the uncertainty of life itself, fear of death and ardent religious beliefs. 
M. Siciliano, in his book on Villon, sums him up very aptly by saying 
“il parle le langage de son temps” (he speaks the language of his time). 
It could be that he also, to a large extent, speaks the language of ours. 


Inez M. EDGAR 


EL GRECO 


He added Heaven’s sweet oils to mortal colour, 
Flung earthly forms into a Godlike wind. 
And we are touched by the same wind, and the dolour 
Of being forsaken. . . even as we stand. 
We who grow incandescent in his passion, 
Bearing, with him, these supplicating flames, 
Fear, even as we look, the ultimate fission 
That leaves us on the dark side of his dreams. 
Beryl Kaye 
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SARTRE THE PHILOSOPHER AND WRITER 


HE idea of abandoning abstract systems in favour of a lived 
philosophy and of making man the central object of thought owes its 
origin to Descartes. The effort to obtain a more direct and intimate 

contact with the objective world led Husserl to the development of his pheno- 
menological method and Heidegger to founding his studies of Being upon 
the structure of the living mind. Jean-Paul.Sartre, in his work L’Etre et le 
Néant, derives existence from the nature of the,existent and his con- 
sciousness. In his later treatise L’Existentialisme est un Humanisme he 
goes a step further in the humanization of thinking. There is no world 
without man. His literary work confirms what he has found in his 
theoretical workshop. 


Sartre defines consciousness as the pre-reflective cogito. He treats 
rational reflection with suspicion although he cannot help interpreting his 
ideas with a wealth of complicated terms worthy of a Heidegger. The pre- 
reflective awareness is direct, spontaneous and intuitive. It leads to the 
recognition of Being which we gain in exceptional moments of our life 
whereas it is generally confused and vague. He starts with the analysis 
of his own self in order to understand the world around him, and the 
fact that we see him working at his desk as it were makes his presentation 
immediate and gives it a certain attraction. The truth that otĦer individuals 
are also aware of themselves unites us with the rest of mankind. Self- 
recognition leads to action and our actions teach us to know more about 
ourselves. When Sorbier, in the play Morts sans Sepulture, is being called 
for interrogation by the Vichy militia he says: “I wonder if I am going 
to know more about myself,” realizing that heroic resistance can also be 
action. 


Sartre distinguishes between two forms of being: human existence 
(“le pour-soi’’) and objective existence (‘‘T’en-soi”) which man can never 
completely reach. Man’s being is ambiguous and contingent. Mathieu, 
in tha novel L'âge de Raison, calls himself “a thinking reed”. The in- 
dividual, in his day-to-day life, very often only acts at what he would like 
to be, like the waiter in the restaurant who plays at being one. We cannot 
live without our past which we bring into the world, and our body is the 
incidental form shaped by the necessity of our being-in-the-world. “Le 
pour-soi”’ forms relations with other men whose freedom we try to 
assimilate, for example, in love and through language. On the other hand 
we are lonely because different individuals have different memories and 
their own way of seeing things. Mathieu, in Le Sursis, thinks that all his 
friends wage the war to come as they see it, and yet nobody is aware of 
the real war, not even Hitler. 


Sartre says: ‘‘La réalité humaine est désir d’étre-en-soi.”’ “Etre en-soi” 
is the principle of crude existence not within reach of human personality. 
History, our past, our future, our death, represent it in its pure form 
because they are beyond our free choice. Garcin, in the play Huis-clos, in 
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which several persons who have a different past meet in a room, wants 
“to bring his life to order”, suggesting that while we live our being is 
troubled and fortuitous. Fear has the power to restore the world in itself, 
and we exist more strongly under somebody else’s glance, the impact of 
which has the effect of the petrifying Medusa. Mere existence appears to 
consciousness as dense, full, intensive, immediate, dry and abstract. Some 
of Sartre’s persons gxperience ‘“T'en-soi” like a sudden vision reminding 
us of the manner in which the mystics saw the absolute. Roquentin, in 
the novel La Nausée, has appuritions of this kind which he describes as 
a floating analogy, centingent and timeless. In this situation he feels 
dispensable (“de trop”), but his sense of nothingness is an existent, too. 


Nothingness (“le néant”) can be a redundance or a lack (“manque”) 
separating man from objects, other beings and the universe. It keeps reality 
at a distance. e The empty centre of a vessel counts as much as its shell. 
Eve, in the short story “La Chambre”, says: “. . . je suis de trop dans la 
chambre,” and Mathieu, in La Mort dans l’dame, realizing the French failure 
in the war calls the sky over him “‘une absence” as if it reflected his feelings. 
Our freedom can be something negative and our craving for values is the 
desire to get rid of what we lack. We strive for thing-like being which is 
conscious, but only God can reach “‘l’en-soi-pour-soi’’. 


The fact that we have been “thrown” into the world “condemns us to 
be free”. Saytre’s most important series of novels is called Chemins de la 
Liberté. Garcin, in Huis-clos, suddenly faced with the challenge of freedom 
as a door opens in a mysterious way, does not walk out of the room because 
he wants “continuance”, that is, liberty to act and to overcome obstacles. 
And Oreste, in the play Les Mouches, has chosen to be free and to liberate 
the inhabitants of Argos from the false manifestations of remorse imposed 
upon them by Egisthe, his father’s murderer. 


Freedom leads to action, and action is a choice. “Man chooses himself 
perpetually.” This choice is not always good. It may have been made in 
bad faith (“mauvaise foi”) or it may lead to failure (“échec”). The 
principal person in the story Erostrate has decided to be a killer, but he 
gives himself up to the police after having done some shooting. The 
fighters in the war against Hitler made their choice authentic by following 
their ideal of freedom. By choosing ourselves we become responsible for 
mankind. Sartre thinks literature should be “une littérature engagée”, 
inventing situations through which the writer can show how the world 
can be freed from slavery and prejudice. 


Choice of action exists only in a given situation. By coping with it man 
proceeds from mere existing to essence. There are authentic and false 
situations which show us whether we are heroes or cowards, morally 
responsible or criminal persons. Sartre’s sensationalism in some of his works 
is not without a purpose. The man who kills the dictator in Les Mains 
Sales fails because he wants to confirm his own personality at the expense 
of the ideal of political freedom. In the play Nekrassov a corrupt press 
greedy for headlines deliberately makes use of an imposter who pretends to 
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be an important Russian minister and to have left his country for political 
reasons. The entanglements ensuing from this fabrication play havoc with 
the careers of a whole group of persons and lead to many comic incidents. 


* * * 


Sartre’s interest in man, his freedom and his condition, that is, his 
humanism, is the most valuable side of his work. The picture he gives of 
human destiny is very often gloomy, pessimistic and unpleasant, but a 
certain warmth breaks sometimes through the mist of glacial reality. He 
arouses our sympathy for the inhabitants of a provincial town while they 
are enjoying their trivial Sunday. In Le Sursis he gives a moving descrip- 
tion of Gros-Louis, a shepherd who has been called up and understands 
neither the war nor the wickedness of his ill-chosen companions. Man 
very often fails to make his life authentic (“i est une passion inutile’), but 
he must always be recreated and incessantly tries to transcend himself 
towards a.goal. The author shows respect for the freedom of mankind, 
but he rejects the cult of man which leads to Fascism. He aims at a form 
of Socialism which is both anti-capitalist and anti-Communist. 


Sartre makes man the centre of his literary work. War and resistance 
supplied him with enough material for dramatic action which pervades 
also his novels apart from many reflections and discussions,in them. His 
aiming at direct presentation of reality leads him to mannerisms like the 
condensation of different actions into one long sentence or the use of 
surrealist technique which he condemns in his critical reviews (Situations). 
He tries to follow up the minutes lived by his persons step by step or gives 
us a synopsis of events which reminds us of the cinema. He clings to the 
most trivial details and is indefatigable in his search for the existential 
elements of human psychology and his urge to act through teaching. His 
picture of mankind and its destiny is not always cheerful, owing to his 
own experience and temperament. One of his close friends has recently 
called his literary and philosophical production “une oeuvre inlassable”. 
When tiredness is the greatest danger for Europe, as Husserl said in a 
lecture on the crisis of European civilization, we can say that Sartre’s 
efforts have not been in vain and make him a good European. 


ERNST KAHN 
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HOMAGE TO SCHILLER, 1759-1805 


66 E was ours. May this proud word mightily drown our loud grief.” 
These are the words of Goethe in Epilog zu Schillers Glocke. 
Schiller was the only poet contemporary to Goethe who could 

equal him, but how unequal were their fates and fortunes! He was only 46, 

and Goethe was 83 years old when he died. Goethe merely needed to shake 

a tree for the golden apples of poetic inspiration to fall into his lap, but 

Schiller had to compel himself with superhuman willpower to overcome 

bodily illness, and his*inspiration came only through striving. At the end 

his life seemed to hang on a single thread; the post mortem showed that 
one of his lungs was affected, the ventricles deformed, and there was 
hardening of the liver. His funeral took place in rain and thunder in May 

1805. There was no wreath. Only a few mourners followed the bier. 

It was as if some crime had to be hidden from the light of day. Conrad 

Ferdinand Meyer recognized a deeper significance in the scene. His poem 

Schillers Bestattung ends with the lines: 


Only a stranger . . . . followed the bier. 
Mankind’s genius. 


The most prominent feature in Schiller’s suffering and poetic work is 
greatness. Greatness is the basic theme in Hugo van Hofmannsthal’s 
eulogy of him, and in the uninhibited pean to the classical master of 
rhetoric and “pathos” from the ironical master of nuance, Thomas Mann, 
shortly before his death in 1955, a pzan which aroused wide attention. 
Schiller brings before us the great evil doer, the great adventurer, the great 
enthusiast. His characters speak in the grand style. Even in his earliest 
dramas he captures the secret of great passion. The robber chieftain Karl 
Moor condemns himself when he admits that two men like him would destroy 
the organic structure of the civilized world. In the final monologue of Fiesco, 
the hero of Schiller’s second political drama muses that it is great to win a 
crown but divine to cast it away. In Don Carlos Posa bids the tyrannical 
King Philip create the world anew “with a stroke of the pen.” And who does 
not know the final words of the Braut von Messina and the Jungfrau von 
Orleans about the irrelevance of this earthly existence, words which give 
‘the essence of his philosophy of life and dramatic work? The very glori- 
fication of nationalism: in Jungfrau von Orleans is overshadowed by a 
nihilistic disdain for human striving, for example, when the mortally 
wounded English General Talbot curses him who dedicates his existence 
to a noble purpose, and rejects life as the futile possession treasured by 
evil men. 


Brilliant as is Coleridge’s remark in Table Talk comparing Schiller and 
Shakespeare as tragedians, “in order to produce an effect Schiller sets a 
whole town on fire whilst Shakespeare drops a handkerchief and the same 
result follows,” it is perhaps based on a misunderstanding of Schiller’s 
greatness. Both dramatists bring their demonic heroes to the brink of 
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crime, both even permit criminals. But with the young Schiller (not the 
mature, as Coleridge suggests) his main interest may be defined as lying 
in the perpetration of the crime, while Shakespeare’s lies more in the 
personality of the criminal. Even this comparison, however, is not justified, 
since Shakespeare’s tragedies are productions of a mature mind experienced 
in dramatic writing, whereas Schiller’s earliest tragedies, Die Rduber, 
Fiesco, Kabale und Liebe, etc., were not. Those who deny Schiller’s power, 
his reverence for resolute action, his human greatness and integrity, will 
dismiss him as a “‘poet of the past”, as did Professor Robertson in Schiller 
after a Century on the centenary of his death, despjte Byron’s and Carlyle’s 
eulogies. As early as after the centenary celebrations in 1859, particularly 
in Germany, antagonistic voices were loud. Nietzsche called him a 
“Moraltrompeter”, and speaks of his “boneless generalities”. Bismarck 
repudiated the “‘unheroic” Tell who murders the tyrant by an ambush. 
Such misunderstandings of Schiller’s artistic power reached a climaxein 
the remark in The Times Literary Supplement (‘‘Friedrich Schiller, the 
moralist as poet”) (of 10.11.1950) that he was “a poetical disaster in the 
history of German literature.” 


The assumption that he has “‘no undertones or subtler shades” appears 
utterly unfounded to any acquainted with his poems: Ideal und Leben, 
Nänie, Die Künstler, etc. Above all, the Wallenstein trilogy, his most 
powerful tragedy, in which he comes nearest to Shakespeare (and Kleist), 
can never be termed the “artistic disaster” of a moral rhetofician. Butler’s 
words to Gordon shortly before Wallenstein’s assassination embody Shake- 
spearean philosophy and Shakespearean greatness: “A fatal evening 
falls . . . man thinks he is free in his action. In vain, He is but the tool.” 
Such a conception of fate can be compared with that of Hamlet: “Our 
thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own.” 


The deplorable misinterpretation of Schiller mentioned above was 
destroyed in a letter to the Editor of The Times Literary Supplement by 
Humphrey Trevelyan, deprecating it as typical of the lack of a feeling for 
“righteous indignation” on our contemporary stage for the “grand manner 
distrusted by us Northerners as wordy, insincere,” and for Schiller’s 
“awareness of wrongs to be righted,” so akin to that in Aeschylus 
Prometheus Unbound, which finds its climax in the last cry of protest: 
“You see what injustice I suffer.” 


To understand: Schiller’s mature artistic conception it is necessary to 
accept his fundamental principles. As we have seen, he presents the out- 
standing chaaracter, the ruthless love of adventure. Not only in the spirit 
of sacrifice before death, but also in evildoing itself, the poet shows us 
the great soul of the man of action, as hardly another poet has done. It 
is in the Greeks that he sees the “complete man”. Particularly after Don 
Carlos (1787) this ideal totality is set in a historical background, since for 
Schiller it is in history that the greatness of our struggles and deeds becomes 
manifest, not in mythical or antique figures such as Goethe’s Prometheus, 
Ganymed, Iphigenic, etc. In the poem Die Götter Griecherlands (1788) 
he looks on Greece with Winckelmann’s eyes, and is convinced that only 
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art can ennoble the barbarian and bring him culture, for art in the Platonic 
sense is a basis of education. In the thirteenth of the Letters on the esthetic 
education of man (1795) are the words: “There is no other way to make 
the sensual man rational and reasonable than by first making him æsthetic; 
for the iron necessity of our daily existence degrades us, and utility is the 
idol of the masses.” In the philosophic poem Die Kiinstler (1788) art is 
venerated as the ennobling power which can create a higher culture and 
disclose a world harmony. 

A catastrophic decline lies between Schiller’s life and the bicentenary of 
of his birth. The symptoms are obvious. The fuels of the earth such as 
coal and oil threaten to be exhausted; the dropping of the atom bomb in 
July 1945 over Nagasaki and Hiroshima showed the world the way to total 
destruction. Present day collectivism and mechanization have put a new 
face on the earth, for they “allow the animal to surge up in us in an uncanny 
new way,” as H. G. Wells said in his Island of Doctor Moreau (1896), 
George Orwell in 1984 (1949), Gottfried Benn in Ptolemder (1949) and 
Bernard Wolfe in Limbo 90. The idea of Man’s supremacy in creation 
was already shattered by Copernicus when he showed that the earth was 
not the centre of existence. Now the sun itself, too, is merely one insignifi- 
cant star among milliards in the Milky Way. But all the increased scientific 
knowledge of most recent days does not deprive Schiller’s Weltanschaung 
of its importance. On the contrary, man’s spiritual existence is and remains 
a triumph, foreit is in itself still free and, in Schiller’s sense, not bound 
by necessity and materialism. 

. Like Schiller, modern man must see human history in its magnitude. 
Talbot’s nihilism is outweighed by Joan’s sacrificial mission. 

In the essay Uber das Erhabene he maintains that in view of man’s 
freedom of decision nothing is so unworthy of mankind as succumbing 
to violence. He had now come to the stage when he could complete his 
greater tragedy Wallenstein (1798/99). Here he opposes realist and idealist, 
against a background of history, since as we have seen human existence 
is possible only as a part of historical fate. Belief in the stars is of deep 
significance in Wallenstein’s struggles, for he finds in cosmology a point 
of contact between himself and the moral world-order. In spite of the 
emphasis on superstition we are moving in a world of morally ordered 
values. His words to his sister-in-law Countess Terzky: “If I cannot act, 
I am destroyed,” sound nihilistic; in order not to be annihilated he must 
become a traitor. But fundamentally he recognizes his guilt and acknow- 
ledges the justice of his end because every evil deed brings with itself its 
own angel of revenge. 

The atmosphere of Shakespearean tragedy is here, in that the ultimate 
decision lies no more in our hands but in those of fate. The hero’s 
kindness, fearlessness and human distinction manifest themselves above 
all in the fourth and fifth acts of Wallensteins Tod. Now that the decision 
no longer lies in his hands he faces the end with courage and a free spirit. 
The stage is no-longer a vehicle for moralization, for without crudely 
moralizing intention Schiller pierces to the depths of our souls. The 
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Wallenstein tragedy is a touchstone for modern dramas, so many of which 
seem, by comparison, banal and depressing. Whereas with Schiller the free 
venture triumphs over cold necessity, in nihilistic tragedy only senseless, 
self-deprecating ironic monotony seems to rule. Yet tragic irony is some- 
thing else; it is present in Wallenstein when the hero speaks of a “long 
sleep” just when the murderers are on the way to commit their crime on the 
strength of mistaken report. Tragic irony also is inethe memorable scene 
between the two queens in Maria Stuart (1800) when Mary taunts Elizabeth 
and dooms herself thereby. Mary remains a great character right up to 
the scaffold. As with Elizabeth, the decisive factor lies in personality not 
in politics. Mary’s death is subject not to “poetic justice” but to the justice 
of human conscience; by her death she atones for previous guilt. 

Die Jungfrau von Orleans (1801) is Schiller’s poetically richest drama. 
Compared to Maria Stuart it is loosely constructed, diffuse and romantic 
not only as regards the material itself but as regards the poetic character 
of the heroine. On the other hand the Braut von Messina (1803) is compact 
and stylized, with artistry dominating at the cost of poetry. Wilhelm Tell 
(1804), too, is stilized even if the artistry is less obvious than in the Braut 
- von Messina, Schiller manages to create Tell as a manly hero without 
making him a leader. In the fragmentary Demetrius a powerful fate is 
unfolded, revealing with perfect analytical dramatic technique a past crime 
more terrible to contemplate than the dread of the future. But whereas 
an Oedipus in the hands of Sophocles subjects himself to divine command, 
Schiller’s Demetrius defies his fate in order not to perish himself. 

All these tragedies are concerned with man’s profoundest experience, the 
assertion and attainment of free will despite bodily claims or passion. 
Schiller’s works are not only great and for all time: they are also highly 
topical. He has two distinct sides, clearly brought out by various portraits. 
Weckerlin’s picture is of Schiller with open collar and wild hair. But there 
is also Dannecker’s bust representing the master of high tragedy with 
marble cold “apollonian” detachment. This two-sidedness has a deep 
significance for us now, for Schiller reconciles artistic with popular require- 
ments. His aim is to raise the general reader to his own level, and he 
advances with incomparable energy his belief in our right of personal 


`- freedom and self-determination, vindicating it from possible attack; hence 


his destructive criticism of all that is bourgeois. Wallenstein would have 
been sufficient to ensure him the crown of immortality. Carlyle recognized 
Schiller’s greatness in his Life of Schiller, published in 1830 in German 
with a foreword by Goethe. Over 150 years after his death, his glory has 
not diminished despite our changing world-picture. On the contrary, Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal began his homage to Schiller with the stupendous lines 
which summarize our whole argument: “All greatness honours itself.” 


AUGUST CLOSS 
University of Bristol 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


SAVING SCHOLARS 


At the end of January, 1933, Hitler came into power, and this marked the 
beginning of the intellectual migration from Germany. For the Nuremberg Race 
Protection Laws soon came into force, and those scholars and teachers who did 
not fulfil the requirements of this law, or who could or would not become subject 
to scientific direction, left Germany in large numbers. Later on, when one country 
after another was brought under Hitler’s yoke, scholars and teachers within a very 
short time had to seek new homes. England opened hey gates early to these fleeing 
scholars and the Academic Assistance Council took them under its care. This 
Council used all its authority and influence to protect the scientists from want and 
to give them, on the other hand, the possibility to continue their research work free 
from financial worries. 

A Defence of Free Learning tells us the story of one of the mast exciting periods 
in the defence of science, and nobody but Lord Beveridge could have written it 
with greater objective authority, for he was, from the outset, the champion and 
apostle of the altruistic and humanitarian view that freedom of science and learning 
must be defended, and material help and moral support must be won from society. 
Although it was not easy to obtain the financial means, the Society for the Protection 
of Science and Learning (successors to the Academic Assistance Council, whose 
vice-chairman and later chairman Lord Beveridge became, an office which he still 
holds) saved a legion of scholars from spiritual breakdown and made it possible 
for them to continue their work. 

Seven sizable chapters tell us of the never slackening activity df the Society for 
the Protection of Science and Learning which allowed them to develop their scienti- 
fic line without hurting their self-esteem. A statistical table gives a survey of the 
numbers of displaced scholars recorded by the Society, which shows that the 
number of scientists taking refuge in England in 1942 was no more than 135, while 
the Society’s records show 1,170 displaced scholars at the end of 1958, who received 
questionnaires requesting information regarding their fate, circumstances and work; 
561 answers were received, which the Society took as a basis for their statistical 
work. According to this material, all lines of science were represented amongst 
these 561 displaced scholars, and through grouping of countries the sad and amazing 
fact becomes clear that Germany exiled 364 scientists from their homes, Austria 
95, and other European countries 102 scientists, who then proved that they could 
still continue their research work after they had been forced to leave their working 
place. What makes this book invaluable is its bringing home the fact that with her 


altruistic attitude England has added a shining page in the history of scientific 
development. JULIUS DoMANY 


. A Defence of Free Learning. By Lord Beveridge. London, Oxford University Press. 
18s. Od. 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND THE RIGHT 


This work goes far beyond surface dissatisfactions with our Supreme Court’s 
-decisions in First Amendment cases to the fundamental question as to whether 
the law can reasonably look upon the freedoms of this Amendment as rights. 
What Mr. Berns calls partisan answers to unexamined questions crowd one another 
in this comprehensive report to show us that the principle of libertarian politics, 
instead of insuring justice, appears to undercut it. The author’s well-documented 
indictment of our libertarian justices is that they are ignorant of the dimensions of 
the freedom-problem to the degree of denying law its primary function. For the 
problem of freedom can never be separated from the problem of virtue, which 
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in politics is how to get consent to wise decisions or wise leadership. “In a demo- 
cracy this means how to educate, how to form the characters of citizens so that they 
will give their consent to wise leadership and withold it from fools, bigots, and 
demagogues.” The true jurist, therefore, “must not only know the right; he must 
also possess the rhetorical skill to explain, teach, and convince in order to do the 
right.” 

Nevertheless our libertarian justices continue to answer questions without 
knowing what the real questions are, while the great task of jurisprudence is the 
proper understanding of the problem of freedom. In our Supreme Court’s acting on 
the principle that libertarianism is the only possible political doctrine, Mr. Berns 
sees (just in the miscarriage of justice resulting from that principle) that there must 
be something inherently wrong with making freedom an absolute in itself. Our 
false freedom-doctrine hamstrings justice, as we are shown conclusively in his 
impressive list of cases based on the libera] conception of politics as enunciated by 
individual justices and by constitutional lawyers who comment on the Supreme 
Cqurt’s decisionsy The book ends with the hope that the debate between the 
defenders of virtue and of freedom be re-opened. ‘This much, at least, we hope 
to have accomplished by this book. The attempt was motivated by the belief that 
argument on the theoretical level is of decisive importance, because all practice 
is based on theory of some sort, and because practice built on faulty theory can 
avoid faulty practice only accidentally.” 

The fact that the book was published by a university press is significant. In 
spite of the libertarians in high places and those in private life, more and more 
thoughtful persons are seeing the freedom problem as subordinate to that of the 
right in civil no Jess than in moral law. Our reigning free-speech fixation (resulting 
as it did from an exaggerated glorifying of liberty dating from the eighteenth century 
plus more recent identifications of free speech with freedom to think) has been 
upheld for too long by too many as guaranteeing a man’s privilege to arrive at the 
truth under his own power. Neither free speech nor any other unregulated behavi- 
our can have priority over the right. The limits to be put on behaviour of all types 
and, above all, speech-behaviour, are supplied by the real world. To trust to an 
inner limiting agency is not enough, even though the question is of a private nature. 
Our foolish insistence on the right to freedom of speech beyond all other rights is 
responsible for not a little of the bewilderment and distraction in our present 
cultural climates. Letting many persons uphold many differing standards is actually 
the source of what W. E. Hocking once named our “‘declining age of liberalism”, an 
age marked by “flabby mediocrity of mind and character. which inspires a sort of 
moral loathing.” Freedom must be combined with the right if both are not to be 
lost. For freedom and the right go together; but at present the right, so far from 
having a voice, is silenced by the libertarians’ claim of the priority of free speech 
over the rest of the Constitution. 

M. WuITcoms Hess 
Athens, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Freedom, Virtue and the First Amendment. Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


ETHICAL THEORY 


The Concept of Morality. By Pratima Bowes of the Shri Shikshanatan College, 
Calcutta, is a valuable contribution to ethical theory which makes use of the contri- 
butions of both analytical philosophy and existentialism and yet is highly critical of 
them. Logical analysis has denied to ethica! statements the status either of truth 
or indeed of falsehood. To be true or false a statement must be capable of verifica- 
tion as being either an empirical statement descriptive of some state of affairs or an 
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analytical statement concerned with the internal relations of a system of symbols. 
An ethical statement is regarded either as the emotive expression of some socially 
conditioned attitude, or as a prescriptive statement formulating some behavioural 
norm, or as a disguised command, but however one regards it, there is no 
property analogous to truth that either belongs or does not belong to it. The 
existentialist, similarly, denies that ethical problems are problems of truth or 
knowledge. Sartre, for example, claims that a person is speaking in “bad faith” if 
he claims that somewhere, inscribed in a sacred book or written by God in man’s 
heart, there can be found a body of ethical knowledge which will save him from the 
responsibility of making his own ethical decisions. On this view an ethical statement 
is a statement not of a truth but of a personal choice. e 

Mrs. Bowes recognizes with the logical analysts that ethical statements differ in 
their logical character from scientific statements. Nevertheless the account of 
ethical statements given by logical analysts seems to her gravely inadequate, as it 
also tends in practice to abscure the fact that there are appropriate and rational 
standards of assessment in ethical matters. Popper criticizes the*traditional ethical 
doctrine based on “natural law” by declaring that ethical statements do not state 
natural laws but “natural norms.” This is because Popper thinks of “nature” 
exclusively in the sense of physical regularities, but why should the sense of value 
of persons capable of reason and reflection not also be part of nature? Popper 
criticizes Plato’s definition of “justice” and offers a better one, but on what ground 
can it be better except in terms of rational principles, and indeed Popper offers 
rational grounds for the rejection of Plato’s view? Mrs. Bowes remarks that while 
it is true that in uttering an ethical statement one is making a choice or expressing 
a disguised command, what is important is not the decision or the recommendation 
but the rational considerations that justify it. 

She contends that, in addition to natural facts, there are also value facts, and that 
a person who has achieved a capacity for ethical reflection and decision can defend 
his choices by reference to objective considerations. Thus Camus, Heidegger and 
Sartre (though Mrs. Bowes does not give this illustration), while they are concerned 
with “authentic choice”, also indicate the criteria of authenticity. 

Mrs. Bowes’ valuable exposition is perhaps weakened by the fact that while 
she offers a number of criteria for the validity of ethical statements, including 
happiness, a happiness which is in conformity with the similar happiness of all 
others, the satisfaction of need, personal integration, and greatness, she does not 
attempt to co-ordinate these criteria or arrive at a consistent system. Nevertheless 
her work is to be highly commended and the critical observations she makes on 
leading analytical philosophers are shrewd and valuable. There is urgent need for a 
movement in moral philosophy away from subjectivity towards a recognition that 
there are objectively valid criteria which can help men to solve the critical problems 
of our time. 

I find it astonishing that The Nature of the Self by Francis J. Mott should have 
found a publisher. A. J. Ayer once described ethical statements as Nonsense in a 
somewhat Pickwickian sense and most of Mr. Mott’s book seems fo me not only 
plain but outrageous nonsense. He describes his book as empirical but in fact, like 
D. H. Lawrence in his Fantasia of the Unconscious, he weaves a system of physiology, 
psychology and philosophy out of his inner consciousness, without providing any- 
thing with the symbolic value of Lawrence’s book. His thesis is that the pattern of 
mind and of the entire creation can be found in the configuration of the umbilical 
cord. Perhaps the quotation of a few sentences will indicate his standpoint: “We 
all share a deep awareness that the umbilical cord consists of one large and two small 
vessels.” “There is deep-buried in all of us a horrifying sense of being compelled 
to eat not only from the ‘excretion pot’ but from ‘the grave’.” “The number seven 
is the product of a resonance between the beat of the foetal blood and the structure 
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of the cosmos.” “The newborn child feels that he breathes his head into his lungs 
and then breathes it back again.” 

J. B. Coates 
The Concept of Morality. By Pratima Bowes. Allen and Unwin. 21s, Od. 
The Nature of the Self. By Francis J. Mott. Wingate. 42s. 0d. 


COMMUNISM DEFEATED 


Here is a trumpet-call #0 libertarians to scorn delights, to live laborious days, and 
to join the counter-offensive against Communism. The Fifth Column is among 
us, even as in the Madrid of 1936. ° Apathy, indifference, self-preoccupation, and 
plain mental flabbiness are its most valued assets. It is a political truism that 
Communism can be defeated only by something better. Today the age-old battle 
between Individualism and Statism assumes new forms: Distributism faces Collect- 
ivism. Property is the bulwark of civic and personal liberty. Its diffusion strengthens 
the cause of freedom. Its concentration within the hands of the State or of a small 
migority injures liberty. In this context the purpose of legislation must be to break 
concentration and to promote diffusion. Distribution is the answer to Communism. 
Mr. Harry Welton in what may well prove the classic text, preaches resistance on 
every front to the tentacular encroachments of Communism. But he knows full 
well that resistance, like patriotism, is not enough. He realizes the need of a sound 
approach to industrial relations, keeping workers in the picture as company policy, 
making them feel the importance of their own contribution, strengthening the 
status of foreman, encouraging shop-stewards in the performance of their legitimate 
duties, ensuring recognition throughout a factory of the duty of managers to 
manage, and spgedily remedying genuine grievances. The adage that justice must 
not only be done but be seen to be done is as relevant in industrial relations as in 
other spheres. And the concept of justice is alien to Marxism. 

This book narrates the Communist offensive of the past 14 years, with trade and 
industry as the battlefields of Kremlin imperialism, and with subservient minds, 
desert dominion, paralysed docks and disrupted assembly lines among its immediate 
tactical goals. All this badly needed a well-documented case-history, and Mr. 
Welton has fulfilled the task with commendable precision. Some seven years ago 
the hierarchs resolved that Communism could conquer the world by trade and 
propaganda without recourse to arms. Since 1952 every Soviet move has woven a 
new strand into this pattern. A seven-year plan has supplanted the sixth of the 
five-year plans. The sinister World Federation of Trade Unions has campaigned 
against the organic unity of Europe, infiltrated the free trade unions, penetrated 
uncommitted countries, and waged unremitting warfare within the industries of 
the democracies. Newsprint sales to small Asian newspapers at 50 per cent. below 
Western prices, in return for regular publication of Communist propaganda, is the 
equivalent of a major military engagement. So, too, are some of the Communist- 
directed unofficial strikes which distract and dismay business-leaders and seek to 
distort and disrupt the United Kingdom economy. So, too, is the chain of projects 
for consistently selling abroad at prices far below Russian—and Western—produc- 
tion costs. So, too, is the plan for oil pipelines from the Volga to the Baltic. We 
have been warned. Now is the time, not to react but to act, and to anticipate the 
next dozen moves. 

Deryck ABEL 
The Third World War. By Harry Welton. Pall Mall Press. 21s. 0d. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


At the time of the Suez affair there was no book on the Middle East which told 
the story of recent events and enabled one to understand what was happening. 
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Now we have three books to deal with the situation; they are of unequal value but 
each adds a good deal to what was available before. Mr. Mowat’s concise essay 
aims at filling the need to put developments in perspective; his is a thoroughly 
businesslike book in the right temper. He sees that only by a change of heart can 
the problems which have arisen, not only in Egypt but wherever the Arab world is 
astir, be solved. But he does not say just what this change of heart is to be—from 
what and to what. The crowded volume of Glubb Pasha tells us. The special 
qualities of Sir John, giving a unique value to all he writes, are an intimate and 
affectionate knowledge of the Arabs, an enthusiasm for their virtues, a clear under- 
standing of the way they have been out-manqeuvred, and—pervading all this—a 
deep wisdom founded on fervent practical religion. To this he has added since his 
return to England the new experience which comes fronf discussion with countless 
people—for he is an extremely popular lecturer. 

The first thing he wants is an effective propaganda to show up what the Russians 
have done of evil and the West of good. But he also wants the West to show what 
it has to offer not merely of invention and material welfare but of the noble con- 
ceptions which the Arab welcomes with the fervour and sympathy aroused by Ris 
own living Faith. Where, if at all, does Egypt come in? It does come in for the 
reason that Cairo is incomparably the most important centre of Arabic culture, that 
Nasser has been the most dynamic leader among those who share that culture, 
and that he is their hero. It is also the country which Britain took as her base in 
dealing with the Arab world, where the benefits she conferred were immense, 
where the effect of those benefits has been impaired by crashing mistakes—none 
of which is made sufficiently clear in any of these three books. 


The first and most far reaching of the mistakes was when Curzon overruled Sir 
Reginald Wingate, then High Commissioner for Egypt and refuset to implement 
our promises of self-government to Cairo and support for the friendly policy of 
Zaghlul. The second was when Lord Killearn broke his own treaty and forced on 
Cairo a government which all its leaders reprobated except the one he chose as the 
slave of his shortsighted expediency. The third of course was the trickery of Suez for 
which we are now paying so dear. None of these are mentioned with sufficient 
clearness even by Sir John Glubb. Considering what he has suffered from the lying 
propaganda of the Cairo radio he is very moderate, but he does not speak of Egypt 
with the masterly intimacy or the enthusiasm which he has for the Arabs who he 
knew. But his long book is the wisest of all the books yet written on the Middle 
East because it is not only a history of the period 1908-1958 but a series of reflec- 
tions on what was happening, and at the same time gives a far-reaching assessment 

` of the present and the future. 

The ambitious book by Mr. Yale goes much further back than either of the two 
other books and is the first on the Middle East to lay much stress on the history and 
role of Turkey which since it is not Arab is treated as though it were a separate 
proposition. The book is marred by some curious mistakes. We read of “George 
N. Curzon” in 1923; we are told that it is the daughter of Arthur Balfour—that 
noted bachelor—who wrote his life. Only ten pages out of 446 are allotted to deal 
with Egypt from 1882 to 1952. It looks as though Mr. Yale set out to write a 
history of Turkey and threw in her Arab neighbours as an afterthought. The main 
point in the book is that the Treaty of Lausanne or rather the defeat of Britain and 
France at Smyrna the preceding year marked the beginning of the long decline to 
which Suez gave the final shove. If so it is a point which has almost escaped notice. 

The book has another important point: that when Colonial powers make their 
entente with ruling classes the democracy they preach undermines the entente., But 
none of these books so much as hints at a problem far more essential: how can you 
deal with underdeveloped and prolific countries unless you pour into them a 
continuous stream of investment, and how can they be independent of the power 
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which cannot place its money without some hope of return. That is the root 
problem not only of the Middle East but of the whole Bandung world. 


ROBERT SENCOURT 


are Near East: a Modern History. By Wiliam Yale. Mayflower Publishing Company. 
5s. Od. 

Middle East Perspective. By R. C. Mowat. Blandford Press. 15s. Od. 

Britain and the Arabs. By Sir John Glubb. Hodder and Stoughton. 30s. Od. 


ANCIENT JAPAN 


This volume, the tenth În an admirable series, is if anything even. better than its 
predecessors. Dr. Kidder provides a succinct and authoritative account of life 
as it must have been in Japan during the three main periods prior to the advent 
of Chinese writing in the fourth century. The plates are extremely well-chosen and 
produced, and the many clear line-drawings together with the use of marginal notes, 
a feature of this ‘series, most useful. The author begins with a brief note on the 
development of modern archaeology in Japan, and a description of the geography 
of the four islands. He points out the difficulties set by changing place-names, 
some indeed having disappeared completely as towns expand and encroach upon 
the neighbouring countryside. 

The chronology of Japanese pre-history is by no means an accepted thing, and 
the book is wisely divided into just four parts: palaeolithic and mesolithic, neolithic, 
the bronze-iron age, and the proto-historic period to which records refer but 
during which nothing was written. The usual names for neolithic and bronze-age 
man are Jomor and Yayoi, but the division between the two is not sharp and does 
not correspond with that between the two archaeological ages. Broadly speaking, 
we can say that Jomon man was an eater of shell-fish and lived by hunting, while 
the Yayoi was rice-eating and cultivated the land. Mongoloid features were intro- 
duced by the latter, but neither can be identified with the Ainu, who perhaps 
entered Japan from the North at the same time as the Yayoi were coming from the 
South. 

The extreme antiquity of the fishing industry, still the staple industry of Japan, 
is attested for by the remains of deep-sea fish in early Jomon times which include 
such monsters as the shark and the whale, and by the many representations of 
hunting and fishing scenes scratched on pottery and cast on bells during the Yayoi 
period. This latter it is thought has also a religious significance. The dog was 
early trained for hunting and the horse used, though the domestic cow did not 
appear until middle Yayoi times. It is interesting to note in proto-historic art a 
strong Scythian influence, especially in the spiral motifs of animal drawings and the 
boldly curving horse-furniture. (The Scyth is believed to have taught the world to 
ride.) Obsidian, a natural glass evolving from rapidly-cooling acid lava rich in 
silica, was used extensively, although apparently without the religious overtones 
to its use in Mexico and Peru. Dr. Kidder suffers unfortunately from the fashionable 
twentieth-century disease of seeing a sexual meaning behind almost every round or 
pointed object. While undoubtedly many of the stone and wooden utensils and 
images did possess a phallic significance, many of them just as surely did not. It 
is difficult to imagine what other shape a club, for example, could take. There is a 
real danger one feels of over-estimating this aspect of primitive life. 

G. J. BONTOFT 


Japan Before Buddhism. By J. E. Kidder. Thames and Hudson. (Ancient Peoples and 
Places). 25s. Od. 
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A series of monthly contributions sponsored by the Unservile State Group 
a . 
In this issue the Group presents an article on the prospects for Labliberalism 
in Britain by Philip Skelsey, Liberal Candidate at the 1958 by-election in 
Ealing South, followed by an analysis by R. B. McCallum, Master of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, of the result of the General Election. 


In the January issue we hope to publish proposals for liberalizing the 
nationalized industries by Jack Wiseman, Lecturer in Economics at the 
London School of Economics. 


A NEW POPULAR FRONT? 


By PHILIP SKELSEY 


politics was becoming a branch of Show Business. The first Tory 

T.V. Broadcast was pure drawing-room farce. Ministers sat around 

on sofas and easy chairs exchanging congenial clichés with one another 
while the Prime Minister presided like a Terence Rattigan matriarch. It 
was all rather dull, but possibly the programme was designed by the 
party for its own supporters-—the people who are said to join because they 
are social climbers. For a few precious minutes they were able to escape 
into a dream world where they sat at the feet of Ian and Rab and Derry 
as they discussed how they would like to spend our money in the next few 
years. Quintin sat on one side rather self-consciously, like a little boy 
allowed specially to stay up with the grown-ups. By comparison, the first 
Labour T.V. Broadcast was bright and had real pace. It had funny jokes 
and cartoons and interviews with famous people who explained why they: 
were voting Labour although they disagreed with the Labour Party. The 
camera moved briskly among the clever public-school men with good 
accents and safe seats as they explained the ‘“‘built-in elevator” in the 
Crossman Pension Scheme and posed awkward questions for the Tories, 
“and we were almost deluded into thinking that after all the Labour Party 
~ was a vital, vigorous and liberal organization determined to tackle problems 
in a progressive but realistic fashion. There were further broadcasts on 
similar lines, the campaign got under way and the whole show went on 


D ‘poites the last General Election campaign it seemed at times that 
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the road round the marginal constituencies with special prizes offered to 
old-age pensioners. At the end of it all Mr. Macmillan remembered Charlie 
Chaplin and wound up with a solo performance while he twiddled a globe 
of the world like the Great Dictator. 

The Liberal Party might well have been submerged by all this, but Tory 
smugness and Socialistic gimmicks provided just, the right background for 
a simple direct apprtach, which in any event we had to adopt, because of 
limited financial resources. Rut we managed a helicopter tour for Jo 
Grimond, and this gave a nice professional touch to the end of the Liberal 
campaign. We have done well in by-elections in the last two years but 
we are usually at a disadvantage in a General Election, particularly where 
the other two parties appear to be running neck and neck. In the past 
many of our potential voters have succumbed to the temptation of voting 
Tory in order*to keep Labour out or vice versa. But this time the Liberal 
Wote not only held firm but increased by 918,361. The average Liberal 
poll was 7,595 compared with 6,567 in 1955, and there was a 14 per 
cent increase in our popular vote, allowing for the difference in the 
number of candidates in the field. Unfortunately the increase in votes was 
not matched by an increase in seats and this inevitably spoiled the taste 
of success. Jo Grimond will have increased authority in the House of 
Commons but still no more than five other members with whom to share 
the burden af presenting the Liberal case, and it is doubtful whether they 
have any better chance of being called on to speak in vital debates. Some 
of the initial forecasts were obviously too optimistic, but when we heard 
that Mr. Thorpe had won North Devon we had good reason to hope that 
Torrington would be retained and that North Cornwall and possibly 
Hereford would also be won. The result of the General Election in 1955 
showed a definite swing to the Liberal Party in the west country. By-election 
results subsequently improved our position and in March, 1958, Mr. Bonham 
Carter won Torrington. In spite of this thousands of obstinate people in 
several constituencies wasted their votes by voting Labour when they could 
have voted Liberal in order to keep the Tory out! Several Tories were 
elected on a minority vote in this way. The case of North Cornwall is 
particularly striking. In 1955, the figures were: Conservative: 16,824, 
Liberal: 15,220, Labour: 3,465. Subsequently Mr. Malindine, the Liberal 
candidate, worked very hard in the constituency and was reported to have 
visited each home at least three times before the recent General Election. 
But in the final result there was only a slight change in the figures: 
Conservative: 16,701, Liberal: 15,712, Labour: 3,389. 

Many Liberals will argue that these figures gave further proof of the 
need for electoral reform; for one seat the Tories had to poll 37,693 votes, 
Labour 47,349 and the Liberals 273,460. This is a worthy attitude, but 
not a practical one. Electoral reform requires legislation which has to be 
passed by the House of Commons, but the House is dominated by the 
other two parties and neither of them has any interest in it. Therefore, 
if Liberals proceed on the assumption that our representation in the House 
will never be substantially increased in the near future, if at all, without 
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electoral reform, we shall remain indefinitely in the political wilderness. 
We may continue to advocate electoral reform, but something else is 
required if more Liberal votes are to bring more Liberal seats in the 
House of Commons. The present electoral system is with us for some time 
yet, and it is clear from the results that the Tories will always have a decisive 
advantage if there is mote than one other party in the country seriously 
contending for the honour of being its principal opponent. It also seems 
clear that there has been a steady decline in’ enthusiasm for Socialism since 
1945, and that unless there is a grave crisis of some*kind, a left-wing party 
will not win a General Election again in this country unless it has jettisoned 
Socialism completely and adopted policies which are related in a practical 
and constructive fashion to the real desires of the British people for social 
reform without Socialism. Only this kind of left-wing party can jerk the 
people out of their insular contentment with, or indifference to, Tory 
foreign policy, and while a Socialist Party continues to be the main 
opponent of the Tories, liberally minded members of the Tory Party in 
the House of Commons will never carry a revolt against a right-wing 
nationalist foreign policy to the point of voting with the Opposition. 

Since Jo Grimond became the leader of the Liberal Party our aim has 
been to create a left-wing party on these lines and to replace the Labour 
Party as the main Opposition to the Tories. Many active Liberals will 
take the view that we should continue on this road, building on the results 
of the General Election, chipping away at the Labour strength in the 
constituencies and demonstrating in by-elections that, while the Tories 
may win, Liberals can at least oust Labour from second place. In the short 
run we must do this in any event, but a long time must elapse and many 
things must happen before the position of the Labour and Liberal Parties 
is reversed, and even then the continued existence of two parties on the Left 
may still split the vote and keep the Tories in power. We must remember 
that the Labour Party is still very powerful. It is now in a healthier 
condition in many ways than at any time since 1955. The leadership is 
united and many active Labour Party supporters believe that it can main- 
tain the drive which it developed in the campaign and become a more 
effective opposition in Parliament. Drop nationalization, adjust relations 
with the Trade Union Congress in some way, knock the Left out again at 
the next party Conference, and all the disgruntled Labour supporters who 
voted Liberal will rally round again. That is the formula—and it is just 
possible that it will work. 

If these views win the day in each party, many present members of 
the Labour and Liberal Parties will get out of party politics altogether 
rather than be involved in years of Labour-Liberal bickering, while the 
Tories sit securely in power laughing their heads off. It is certainly not a 
prospect which is likely to bring new people into politics on the Left. 
Fortunately, there are a number of compelling reasons why such narrow 
views may be rejected. The prospect for Liberal candidates is not after all 
very exciting. If, after nearly five years really hard work, Mr. Malindine 
can only reduce the Tory majority in North Cornwall by 615 votes, what 
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chances have other candidates? In the long run they may succeed, but the 
Tories will be with us all the time and in the long run, as Keynes said: 
“We are all dead.” Most Labour politicians have come up smiling after 
taking a hard knock, but their prospects are not really very bright. They 
are talking about changing the name of the party, but this is just silly. 
There has also been talk about re-thinking, bué many Labour politicians 
have been doing nothing else for years—we remember with a shudder all 
those Fabian weekend schools and all those dreary pamphlets on con- 
trolling this and that, written by nice young chaps with good honours 
degrees in planning, but without any real experience at all in running a 
business. For many years there has been a struggle in the Labour Party 
between those who want more public ownership and those who do not. 
The former group includes the left-wing of the party and other elements 
‘such as Messrs. Morrison and Shinwell, who on most aspects of policy 
are well to the right of the party. The latter group includes most-Liberals, 
ex-Liberals and others who have joined the Labour Party because they 
have progressive views and because no other party appeared to offer them 
any chance of real political power. The policies produced have represented 
an unsatisfactory compromise between these two groups. The party 
correctly makes a virtue of industrial expansion, and it would at least be 
logical for it to propose immediate drastic Socialist policies as desired by 
the “Victory for Socialism” group. But the policy adopted has always 
been one of moderate Socialism and therefore the party must depend on 
the co-operation, both of workers and of their employers, if the policy 
is to work in practice. How can the Labour Party expect to receive the 
full co-operation of employers if shares in their companies are to be taken 
over by the State, their capital gains taxed, and the threat of nationalization 
is always hanging over their heads? Or are these threats not meant to be 
taken seriously? Labour leaders give different answers to different 
audiences and voters have not been impressed. 

There are people in both the Labour and Liberal parties who adhere 
firmly to a Utopian view of politics. They believe that Free Trade or 
Socialism is the only answer to our problems. But there are far more 
people in both parties who are really agreed on fundamentals and they 
must now begin to realize that their only hope of ultimate success lies, 
not in asserting the superiority of the particular party to which they happen 
to belong, but in developing interests and ideas which they have in common 
and finding ways of promoting these by united action. The Labour Party 
is not as internationally minded as the Liberal Party, but there is a good 
deal of agreement between them on foreign and colonial policy. In its 
defence policy the Labour Party has recently moved near to the Liberals. 
The idea of a Non-Nuclear Club had a bad press when it was adopted 
by the Labour Party and was criticized as a non-starter. The trouble was 
that it started too late. Like so many good ideas in politics it was taken 
up first by the Liberals. Some of our by-election candidates put forward 
the idea during 1958, but unfortunately it never had a real chance of taking 
root in people’s minds while there was still an opportunity of putting it 
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into practice. When Lord Russell and Lord Simon proposed it, the idea 
was inevitably confused with the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament with 
which they are both associated. When the Liberal Party adopted the idea 
it took second place in their propaganda to the argument that duplication 
of the United States deterrent was economically wasteful. The Non-Nuclear 
Club is probably impractical now, but it should not be difficult for members 
of the Labour and Libesal parties to work out a new positive policy in 
regard to nuclear weapons, based on calling a halt fh some way to their 
manufacture and supply. . 

On questions of domestic policy our differences,are of course greater. 
Liberals cannot possibly work with those of the Right or the Left in the 
Labour Party who want to extend public ownership immediately by 
nationalization or municipalization, and who accept capitalism as second 
best pending the introduction of Socialism into this country. But we can 
provide an alternative policy for those whose main concern is to spread 
wealth but who have hitherto regarded direct State control as the means 
of doing it. The latest Liberal proposals are contained in the Report of 
the “Ownership for All’? Committee which would have been presented to 
the Liberal Assembly in September of this year. This contains plans for 
expanding home ownership, attacking monopolies, encouraging pension 
schemes instead of imposing them, and for adjusting death-duties in order 
to encourage the division of larger estates. The plans for co-ownership 
should be of particular interest to Labour Party supporterse but they will 
probably have to be strengthened. To encourage co-ownership by tax 
incentives is a good policy but it does not go far enough. We should 
introduce it in industry at every possible opportunity, for example, as a 
means of settling wage disputes and by amending the Companies Act so 
that some form of co-ownership is required before certain companies can 
become public companies or obtain a quotation on the Stock Exchange. 

The trade unions present a big problem. They supply cash and the 
Labour Party cannot do without it, but they also supply mediocre candi- 
dates and behind the bright, fresh image presented by the T.V. broadcasts, 
too many people saw the trade union cart-horse—morose, short-sighted, 
concerned only that it should have enough hay to munch. After the 
General Election there is a feeling, both inside and outside the Labour 
movement, that “something must be done about the unions”. There are 
several matters which require attention. One which Liberals have stressed 
particularly is the unjust and undemocratic character of many union rules 
and procedures. Some Labour supporters are now at last voicing similar 
feelings. Legislation can deal with this aspect of the problem, but it is 
not the way to modernize the antiquated and unwieldy structure of many 
unions, which is completely unsuited to the conditions of modern industry. 
Some union leaders are beginning to realize at last that changes in policy 
and organization are required if unions are to play an important and 
popular role in society and to regain the confidence of their members. In 
the past their approach to wage negotiations has been limited and narrow, 
but they have recently showed signs of more realistic tactics. In the last 
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railway strike, for example, several union leaders not only put forward 
a wage claim, but also examined seriously the chances of improving 
efficiency on the railways and securing economies, so that a rise in wages 
could be justified. In the United States this attitude is much more common 
and union leaders go into wage negotiations with very clear and detailed 
plans for improving efficiency and for linking wage increases with greater 
productivity. Union leaders here might also learr from their comrades in 
the United States thdt unions are in a stronger position if they are not 
involved in Socialist politics. e 

There are powerful financial and traditional links at the top between the 
Labour Party and the T.U.C. and Transport House will be very anxious 
- to preserve these, if only to get the cash to pay for even better and brighter 
T.V. shows and other gimmicks to refashion and project an attractive image 
of the Labour „Party to the public. But Liberals who have spoken to 
influstrial audiences can testify that the rank-and-file of the trade union 
movement are not so enthusiastic about continuing the alliance, and more 
trade union members voted Tory in this election than ever before. Their 
feelings are negative, inchoate and without direction. But junior members 
of the trade union hierarchy might attract unexpectedly Jarge support if 
they began a movement to take trade unions out of party politics into an 
independent position. Such a movement might well develop in parallel 
with a re-alignment of the political Left. 

How is this to be achieved? It is impossible to lay dowa a precise 
formula, but to begin with the Liberals can make contact with members 
of the Labour Party by playing a larger part in movements outside party 
politics which unite all shades of left-wing opinion to deal with specific 
issues—organizations connected with colonial policy, for example, and 
possibly the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. We must not let these 
movements be dominated by clergymen and Socialists. We must also 
work in the various organizations which exist and promote new ones to 
defend and extend civil liberties and to rid this country of all the stupid 
petty restrictions which prevent us from enjoying ourselves. In these 
matters incidentally we shall find that the terms Right and Left have little 
meaning. Many members of the right wing of the Labour Party are 
extremely conservative when it comes to questions of civil liberty. Ulti- 
mately a new movement in politics must find expression in party politics 
if it is to be effective. An immediate alliance between the Liberal and 
Labour parties is out of the question. It would indeed be what the 
Guardian called “A shot-gun wedding”. There must be a reasonable period 
of courtship while the couple get to know one another and, incidentally, 
while they discuss ways and means of finding a dowry to replace the 
allowance from the trade unions. It is better to start at constituency level 
where many active Labour supporters must be attracted to the Liberal 
Party, particularly in areas where the local Labour Party has been 
dominated by infantile leftists who have driven them out of active work by 
resolutions for nationalizing the Stock Exchange or adopting a “Socialist 
foreign policy”, that is, newer and better ways of appeasing Soviet Russia. 
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Discussions can also be opened with a view to adopting joint candidates in 
Council and Parliamentary elections. If overtures are rejected, then 
Liberals must fight and fight hard in order to demonstrate the realities of 
the present situation to the Labour Party. 

It is impossible to foresee the form which any re-alignment of the Left 
‘might ultimately take. We might get a new version of the Popular Front, 
particularly if a crisis arises in foreign or colonial policy which demands 
immediate unity on the Left. But ideally we would like to see in Britain 
a new radical party uniting the enthusiasm*and idealism of the Liberals with 
the political knowledge and experience of the Socialists, relying in political 
philosophy more on Acton and Orwell than on Marx and Laski, allowing 
free expression to different shades of opinion within its ranks and generally 
conducting its politics in open debate with all the noise and bustle of a 
party convention in the United States, instead of privately and discreetly 
over glasses of sherry in the House of Commons; and having, ideafly, 
Jo Grimond as its leader. 

Is this a completely intellectual and impossibly Utopian ideal? Certainly 
there are obvious and formidable obstacles to be overcome. In both parties 
there are powerful vested interests in maintaining the status quo, but they 
will not be able to prevent the rise of a new movement if enough members 
of the Labour and Liberal parties really want it. 


THOUGHTS ON THE GENERAL ELECTION 
By R. B. McCaLitum 


LTHOUGH the change-over in votes and the gains and losses in seats 
in this election were moderate and undramatic, the first impression 
that the election was something of a portent appears still to be just. 

Several broad facts stand out: (1) There is the slight rise in the total 
Conservative vote and the slight fall in the Labour vote; in terms of the 
percentage, a fall of 2.6 per cent. (2) There is the increase in the Liberal 
vote, with a larger number of candidates in the second place and a much 
smaller proportion of lost deposits. This notable success, however, is 
modified by the disappointment of having no increase in the number of 
seats won. (3) There is a variation between the Midlands and the South 
of England on the one hand and the North on the other. This is an old 
pattern common in our politics. It was most marked in the General Election 
of 1910, when the South returned to Toryism while the North voted for 
the ending of the veto of the House of Lords and for Lloyd George’s 
radical budget of 1909. 

For many years southern England has been growing industrialized. It 
looked like a fair field for the extension of the influence of Labour, and 
the Labour failure to make more of this social and economic movement 
is a fact of great significance. It looks as though the genius of the Home 
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Counties, the drag of southern suburbia, is the stronger factor. But it 
does not appear that Conservatism is the only force which is gaining in the 
South. While the arguments from polling figures as to the extent to which 
either party loses votes when there is Liberal intervention, are -obscure, 
it- does seem probable that a Liberal candidate is no longer a menace to 
a Tory seat to the extent that was formerly supposed. From many quarters 
~ comes testimony thatemany younger people, denizens of the new, more 
socially mobile society, feel no longer that to be progressive, forward- 
looking and radical, means that*they must be Labour. Mr. Grimond has 
shown them another way, and many seem to have favoured it. The results 
of October 8, 1959, will do little to discourage this slow drift from 
Socialism. In one respect the Liberal candidates were unfortunate. The 
impression was given, not only by the polls of various public opinion 
ra Sie but the evidence that came in from the journalists observing in the 
field, that the election was by no means the foregone conclusion it had at 
first seemed. The tide of the public opinion polls turned a few days before 
the election in favour of the Conservatives, but not in time to reassure 
the doubters, not in time to dissipate the “wasted vote” argument. 


Another aspect of the election is the variation between Scotland and 
England. This is not entirely a matter of the Border. There was a relative 
Conservative weakness in Lancashire, minus Merseyside, and in the border 
counties of Epgland. But the movement in Scotland, most marked in 
Clydeside, in spite of the Conservative’s bold essay in pork-barrel politics 
in offering two new Cunarders, and still clear in southern Scotland, shading 
off in the northern parts, does present a problem in political motives. 


What of the general state of the parties in the United Kingdom? The 
first question is the condition and the fate of the Labour Party. After 
their one great victory, in 1945, they have drawn in one election and lost 
in three successive contests. For this there is no precedent, unless we go 
back to the period before 1867. Not since that time has a party failed 
so continuously at the polls. The Conservatives, it is true, lost in 1906 
and in the two elections of 1910, but 1910 showed a very considerable 
recovery, and the omens for the election that was due in 1915, if peace 
had held, were very propitious for the Unionists. It is not too much to say 
that the defeat is unexampled, that it begins to make nonsense of the 
concept of the swing of the pendulum. It cannot be merely misfortune and 
accident. The Labour Party did indeed have some accidental misfortunes, 
notably the terrible frost of 1947 which did so much to take the gloss off 
nationalization. The Conservative Party has had some good fortune in 
the terms of trade, which has meant for a period cheaper imports. But 
the Labour Party has also had some splendid opportunities, above all the 
Suez episode. A party that could muff such a chance must have some 
grave defects in its political sense and in its constitutional thinking. Too 
many people, disgusted though they were with the Eden Government, felt 
that Labour was not a bearable alternative, and so effectively have Labour 
taught people to believe that there can be only two kinds of Government, 
themselves or the Tories, that they were helpless in a net of their own 
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devising. 

Is the Labour Party done for? Will it wither away? It would be rash 
to suppose that this will happen. It is a large and powerful organism: the 
bigger reptiles are hard to kill. If the Labour Party as a political force 
is inferior to the Conservatives, it has the immense power of the trade 
unions behind it and it would require almost a generation for active trade 
unionists to know what to do other than to be Labeur. From this source 
the party may hope to go on receiving a slow, sluggish, but solid nourish- 
ment. It would require a revolution in trade union habits to put an end to 
this source of power, although it may well be that ‘the numbers of unionists 
who dissent and who vote for other parties will increase., While we may 
expect the unions to become less arrogant, it does not seem reasonable to 
expect so complete a change as would take them out of politics in the 
American manner. The Labour Party will go into selemn retreat to 
meditate on its disaster. One obvious course is to return to the older, 
radical spirit, to raise the banner of pure Socialism, of ever extending 
public ownership, to cry Excelsior, onwards and upwards. This would 
have some merit; those who fought would fight harder in closer if thinner 
ranks. But the cry of Excelsior comes best to an advancing army. The 
youth who “through an Alpine Valley passed” was presumably moving 
onwards, not sliding backwards on treacherous screes and ice-slopes. The 
people of England may have some economic shocks in store for them. 
But it is unlikely that, whatever troubles may come if employment falters, 
they will seek relief in more Socialism when times are hard and the vendors 
of hire-purchase goods press for payment or return. Will the cry be raised: 
“Give us another Coal Board, give us one more organization like the 
Transport Commission,” or: “Let us have Government’ direction and 
public ownership of chemicals, steel, fats and insurance?” An economic 
crisis will require sharp, swift measures. The way of Socialism is slow 
and lengthy. A nation living precariously by exports cannot afford to 
shut up for some years for a complete overhaul. The Russia of 1917 
might do this; they had no real standards of comparison to worry about 
and they had an iron Government to enforce its will. If Britain were to 
retire to jump further, it would be found that France, Germany and other 
nations had outdistanced us to an extent that could not be regained. The 
people of the country are too intelligent not to know this. The long stretch 
of education in simple economics, mainly by Socialist economists, has 
taught them this hard fact. And for what other reason should the British 
people vote for Socialism? There is one and it is a good one. They could 
secure more equality. Byond all doubt the rich can be made poorer, the 
poor can at least be made richer in comparison, if not absolutely. But 
three times in nine years the British electorate has refused by a small but 
decisive and growing margins to prefer equality to present prosperity and 
relative freedom. Given the firm foundation of the Welfare State, which 
no party challenges, people seem to be content to rest on that platform, 
and the advancement of the more enterprising and the more fortunate 
seems to be less resented than one might have expected 15 years ago. That 
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an Englishman should have similar opportunities of self-improvement as 
a Canadian or an American does not seem to be so great an evil. The 
only effective alternative is a People’s Republic, governed by a party 
dictatorship in which political power and influence replaces personal wealth. 


There is no sign that this idea attracts more than a slender minority. 


t 


Recent developments in Labour policy give little comfort to those who 
hunger after equality. «In education they have coñceded the right of in- 
dividuals to buy a private education for their children if they so desire. 
In conceding this they have conceded all: a back-handed swipe at the 
grammar schools and tRe eleven-plus examination does not restore the 
balance. Eton retains its sting, Winchester its ineffable superiority. But 
there is more than education to depress the old-time Socialist who really 
believed that the coming of the Labour Party to power would make all 
mep equal. The deader of the party, during the campaign, gave some form 
of undertaking that he would not increase income-tax. This may have 
been misunderstood, and may have meant no more than that he hoped to 
keep the tax stable in a period of rising revenue. But income-tax is so 
much the simplest, the most easily comprehensible method of narrowing 
the gap between richer and poorer, that it must have cast a chill over the 
full-blooded Socialists. It was a notable blunder and will hang round the 
necks of the Opposition like a mill stone. 

The long-term prospects of recruitment of young talent to the Labour 
Party have declined. The trades unions will stil] find able men, but their 
prestige is lower than it was in Ernest Bevin’s day, and the new educational 
ladder is creaming off much talent to the universities that in the past found 
an outlet in the unions. Nor is politics so attractive to them. Fifteen years 
ago promotion to Parliament might mean the Cabinet, now only the 
Opposition. And the appeal of the party to the young professional or 
university men, who have come to such deserved eminence, is much 
weakened. No doubt the present intellectual leaders of the party in their 
youth were animated by much idealism. But as they were also highly 
intelligent it may be supposed that they saw Labour also as a road to 
promotion. Young people, when they turn to politics, hope for two things, 
to do good and to become great. Will their equivalents, the radical students 
of today, be equally inspired as they see the Labour intellectuals, their 
hair silvering in Opposition as they write their articles for leftist journals 
and tread the Opposition lobbies? They may feel, as Liberals of the past 
generation have been compelled to feel, that public life was not for them 
and the best course in life was to succeed quietly in a profession. The 
Labour movement, desiccated (the word is still available for general use) by 
the calculated materialism of their own propaganda, has lost the passion, 
the heat and urgency of its great days. Only from Mr. Bevan, occasionally 
and faintly, does there come anything like the power of the voice that 
shook the Welsh valleys 50 years ago or the noble organ-notes that earlier 
thrilled and awed the miners of Midlothian. 

The Conservatives, on the other hand, seem secure. Like Peel in 1841 
and Disraeli in 1874, they benefit from the fact that their opponents have 
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satisfied the demand for “reforms” and now welcome a rest from what 
Sydney Smith in 1841 called “the botheration” of Whig government. Except 
for the nationalization of the coal mines, which was probably necessary to 
prevent revolution, the main steps in social progress, such as the Education 
Act of 1944 and the Beveridge social security schemes, were accepted by 
all parties. The Conservatives, who initiated none of these reforms and 
in earlier days opposed many of them, have only to hold to them firmly. 
The myth of 1945 that a Socialist Government alone could talk with Russia 
perished within a week. There was another idea that seemed to have more 
force. We did feel about the end of the war that the countries of Western 
Europe, if they did not go Communist, would at least produce a vigorous 
form of Socialism and our Socialists would be the best leaders to deal with 
these Governments. But France, Germany and Italy have turned to a form 
of democratic conservatism strongly tinged with catholicism. Our Con- 
servatives are far from ideal for dealing with Western Europe. They àre 
too stiff, too complacent, too protectionist, and with too much of the 
drying salt of old British imperialism on their cheeks, to be good at it. 
But they are closer to the mark than the Labour Party. Yoked with the 
vigorous and effective Governments of Dr. Adenauer and General de 
Gaulle, a ministry of Socialist intellectuals and trade unionists would have 
a curiously ill-matched look, outmoded, irrelevant, even dowdy. Yet the 
Conservatives hold power by a small margin. Since 1900 they have never 
been able to poll a majority of the voting electors except when in coalition 
with others. There is little evidence that the people love the Tories; there 
is abundant evidence that faced with the choice of them or Socialism 
they will reluctantly choose Conservatism. 


Conservatism has been powerful in this century because the radical 
movement in Great Britain has been in schism since 1906. The Labour 
Party, by the law of their being, had to reject all alliances; they still seem 
to be resolved to do so. To Liberals they gave only one choice, submit 
or die. Like Roosevelt in the late war, their terms were ‘“‘unbedingungslos 
Kapitulation”. This was impressive when Labour appeared as a giant 
striding to inevitable victory; it is less impressive now. But if, as is probable, 
there will be a more even distribution of votes between Liberal and Labour, 
the Conservatives may hope to reign with greater serenity. 


What dangers lie ahead for Conservatism? There are the endless acci- 
dents and vicissitudes of politics, which, as Gladstone sagely observed “are 
too much immersed in matter.” Another Suez seems improbable; indeed, 
until it actually happened it had seemed impossible. But Mr. Macmillan 
may be presumed to have learned that lesson. Indeed, in the shrinking 
geography of Empire, it seems difficult to find a possible location for so 
majestic a blunder. The danger to the Conservatives will come from com- 
` placency and addiction to their social and political habits, unrestrained 
by the threat of a really dangerous foe. For all their valiant efforts to 
recruit from lower social levels, they remain a remarkably aristocratic body. 
The public may become tired of the rule of these glossy patricians. They 
may make enemies and lose public respect by their habits of patronage: 
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one day they may appoint one Etonian too many. Had they been out of 
office for longer, they might have achieved what Canadians would have 
called a Diefenbaker Revolution. It is hardly to be supposed that, sated 
and secure, they will revolutionize themselves. 

When one looks at our political parties today the first reflection is how 
narrow, comparatively, are the differences between them. But the dispute 

~ between the parties is npt about nothing. Liberals befieve in Britain’s taking 

“ its part in the development of Western Europe and the Commonwealth 
and in accepting our military obligations with our allies. But we are firmly 
set against delusions of* grandeur about Britain’s position in terms of 
power in the world. In our growing association with Western Europe we 
must not be slow, hesitant, proud and stiff. This movement is one of the 
greatest events of modern history. We must take our part in the new 
Carolingian age. .For this reason we must welcome and not distrust the 
Common Market; we should fight obstinate residual protectionism whether 
it comes from employers or from unions. On the side of travel and educa- 
tion, we should make every effort to encourage this association; there 
should be a great drive for the teaching of languages and also an effort 
to establish a lingua franca, whether natural or created. 

In education there seems to be general agreement about the furthering 
of science. In the domestic educational disputes which are arising, Liberals 
must fight for the greatest variety and diversity as opposed to a too uniform 
State-emoulded system. Here the words of our prophet John Stuart Mill 
come as forcibly as ever in the centenary year of his essay On Liberty. 

In internal government it is time to have a review of our institutions. It 
is more than a hundred years since there has been a general review of our 
political system, although there have been many piece-meal changes. The 
Whigs of 1832 set about the reform of institutions with courage and fore- 
sight, even if they burned up much of their popularity in so doing. First 
among these questions is the House of Commons itself. Mr. Grimond has 
already made a powerful plea in The Unservile State for a strong, well- 
staffed committee system. This, which was also advocated by Lloyd George, 
is always condemned by the dogma that it diminishes ministerial responsi- 
bility if a Minister must answer to a committee. This is too easy an answer. 
It may well be that the organism protected by our present absence of 
specialized committees is not the Minister but the Department, the civil 
servants who keep the machine running in its grooves efficiently but who 
are free from serious inquisition. Indeed it is time that the whole working 
of the civil service should be enquired into. Its methods of selection, 
promotion and control, and the means by which it might be reinforced 
by more specialized elements drawn into it. Are we quite sure that the 
best results are obtained by moving able graduates from the universities 
about within and among the departments? Is there not some way of 
making our civil servants more flexible and more expert at their particular 
jobs? Graham Wallas has said that competitive examination for the civil 
service was the one big political invention of the century. And it has served 
us well. But the English civil servant has become rather like the English 
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policeman, deemed to be “wonderful”, the object of too much uncritical 
adulation from abroad. Capable and zealous at their tasks, our civil 
servants have little time, as they seem to have little disposition, to learn 
by comparison with other countries. Their training and their life in London 
makes them rather more insular than Members of Parliament or even 
trade union leaders. , . 

Our local institutions, too, have never been «adically surveyed sincg, 
the eighteen-thirties, and the great Munigipal Corporations Act of the Whigs 
of 1835 still lays down the general lines of our municipal life. Our local 
bodies are absurdly uniform and to some exteħt lifeless, for all the hard 
work they do. Majority voting in small wards has virtually reduced recruit- 
ment to Councils to the chosen nominees of the two leading parties. Few 
others can hope to enter. A very simple electoral change could alter this. 
And are we satisfied with the bureaucracy of local government, the per- 
manent advisers to whom even the best committees leave so much? How 
should they be trained, how paid, must each borough or county have an 
exactly analogous official in each department? Can we attract better men 
to this profession? What can we learn on such a subject from Germany, 
Sweden, the United States? We need a much more radical spirit in our 
approach to local government. We need a more active mentality, indeed 
we need to be more “republican”. Be it noted that this word is used in 
italics and in inverted commas. There is no suggestion of any discontent 
with the monarchy. While the aristocracy has a somewhat hang-dog air, 
the throne shines with undiminished splendour and under our present 
sovereign and her consort with a new intelligence and aptitude. By 
republican is meant a mode of government in which more of the people take 
more part in various ways. Could we not experiment with different forms 
of government, city managers, strong mayors, German burgomasters? 
Could not such leaders be given a wide discretion in the organization of 
their staffs? Could nothing be done to give a jolt to cities like Nottingham 
and Glasgow, to mention two that have incurred some hostile comment? 
Could we in England be “republican”? enough to dare even to use direct 
election of some of our rulers? Such methods have their drawbacks; but 
our present stagnation may be the greater defect. 

The Conservative and Labour parties are quite clear in their minds as to 
what use they should put the institutions of the country when the shifting 
lot of politics (as was supposed) would bring them alternately to_power. 
They have shown very little sign of undertaking any radical measure to 
improve and adapt these institutions in the light of critical thought or the 
experience of other countries. Liberals, as a free and independent element 
in politics, can press this theme in a country in which private citizens may 
be more prepared to welcome experiment than the chartered monopolists 
of politics imagine. 
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HE result was very much as might have been foreseen, with the 
electoral system as it is. A small swing in votes from labour to 
Conservative produced a highly exaggerated swing in seats. A 

relatively large increase in Liberal votes drawn from both the other parties 
X produced on balance go change whatever in their representation. 

The actual campaign was rather instructive as to up-to-date methods 
of influencing public opinion. Tt rather looks as though the influence of 
T.V. was exaggerated. “Personalities”, to use the latest jargon, that is, 
those regularly appearing on T.V. in roles outside party politics, seemed 
to have a certain pull, though not all of them were successful. But leading 
politicians did not seem to have been specially influential; or so far as they 
were, they seemed to have done better when presented on their own merits 
thafi when professionally “dolled-up”. 

An element in the propaganda battle which seems to have assumed a 
greater importance than ever before was the “Press Conference”. This 
is a medium which may have great power, but also great risks for the 
parties. While the leaders are on tour or in their constituencies, statements 
are made and questions have to be answered at central and regional party 
offices, often on the spur of the moment, but which are assumed to commit 
the parties. In my view one of the main factors which influenced voters 
against the Labour Party during the last few days of the election was the 
extremely injudicious remarks made at their press conferences about a 
number of trivial, distorted or exaggerated topics, arising out of day-to-day 
events. Another factor in the Labour defeat was the way in which the 
Tories pressed their criticism of the cost of the extensions of the Welfare 
State proposed by Labour and their failure to make anything like adequate 
provision for it. 

What part did nationalization play in the result? I am sure it did not 
win Labour a single vote. In so far as it lost them some, I am inclined to 
the view that this was due mainly to resentment at their pettiness in 
insisting on re-nationalizing the two industries which they had nationalized 
before, while tacitly admitting that their pet remedy had no further useful 
applications. Apart from that I am afraid that the main effect of this 
question was to re-inforce the old and unfair “‘split-vote” argument against 
the Liberals. It remains to be seen what the Labour Party will do next 
about it and with what effect. 

The Tories undoubtedly laid the foundation for their victory long before 
the campaign officially began by their colossal poster campaign. If they 
successfully kept this expenditure outside the law of election expenses 
by (a) omitting the name of any particular candidate and (b) tearing the 
posters down when the writ was issued, I can only retort that “the law 
is a bass”, and ought to be altered if we want to remove our elections 
from the taint of “big money”. We must abandon the idea that it is enough 
to limit the expenditure of candidates, and definitely limit also the expendi- 
ture of political organizations before and during an actual election. 
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It is surprising that the memories of a large section of the electors should 
have been so short as to enable the Tories to get away with that ‘“‘Peace 
and Prosperity” image. It was, after all, based upon such a very short 
and recent experience, in contrast with the years 1955-8, when things were 
decidedly the other way and obviously due to Government action. It is 
particularly odd that the voters should have forgotten that they were taken 
in on very much the same basis in 1955. Will histery repeat itself? 


The Liberal Party did moderately well,in the circumstances. The result 
in seats was of course disappointing, in spite of Mr. Jeremy Thorpe’s 
splendid win in North Devon. The result in total votes was fairly satisfac- 
tory, especially in that a high proportion of the total increase was obviously 
gained from Labour—pointing the way to a more sensible alignment in 
the future. The most satisfactory feature to which I can personally testify, 
having travelled far and wide in the less hopeful areas, was the very high 
quality of our new young candidates, and the very greatly increased 
strength, efficiency and determination of the local organizations. It was 
quite obvious that they did not mean to stop there. 

Looking at the election as a national whole I cannot resist the conclusion 
that it was an exceedingly poor show. The electorate was obviously being 
invited by both the larger parties to concentrate, and did cqncentrate, on 
questions of personal advantage rather than the greater issues affecting 
the future of the British Commonwealth and the world. And even from 
that narrow point of view many of the matters discussed, especially by 
Labour, were incredibly trivial or misconceived. It was to some extent to 
the credit of the electorate that they seemed to have seen through these. 

What of the future? The seriousness of the Labour defeat lies not so 
much in its extent, which can easily be exaggerated, as in the fact that it 
is the third in succession, on-very much the same issues, and seems to hold 
out very little hope of the public being willing to change its mind on those 
issues next time, though of course they have always a chance of taking 
advantage of future Government mistakes. But it looks as though any 
major change in Labour policy is bound to lead to a split, simply because 
their existing unity is based on a series of compromises, especially on 
nationalization and the H-bomb. Those who are convinced that even the 
remnants of nationalization must be abandoned must either join the Liberal 
Party, like Lord Ogmore, or try to impose this view from within, which 
seems to be the present object of Mr. Douglas Jay. Either course may 
lead ultimately to the formation of a new non-socialist Radical Party, as 
suggested by Mr. Grimond, or to some kind of working alliance. It would 
be rather difficult to drop nationalization from Labour policy, without 
altering the constitution in which it is completely written. In any case it 
must lead to a split. So must Mr. Jay’s other idea that they should cease 
to be a “working class party”. With it goes the hollow pretence that they 
represent the working-class—or the trade unions—as a whole, and any 
possible justification for the political levy as now constituted. It seems that 
the remedy for Mr. Jay and all who think like him is to follow Lord 
Ogmore. f ARTHUR S. COMYNS CARR 
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A UNIVERSITY AT YORK 


HE number of university places in the country has doubled since 
1938-9 but it is still inadequate to meet the national demand. Since 
it is understood that national policy is to extend the number of 

universities rather than to increase the capacities of existing ones, the 
question arises where’the new ones shall be established. Among the places 
suggested—or suggesting themselves—York is said to have a strong claim. 
Why? What are the presrequisites for a university? 

Three hundred years ago citizens of York in a petition to Parliament 
submitted that the city was most suitable for a university because of its 
“healthful situation, cheapness of victuals and fuel, some good degree of 
civility, the convenient distance of it from the other universities and the 
berders of the kingdom, the advantage of a library, which is there already, 
and convenient building for such an use.” What reception the petition 
obtained we do not know, but the arguments of the city fathers deserved 
a better fate than the oblivion that has descended on them; adapted to 
modern conditions they are still relevant and powerful. 

Compared with many towns York can indeed claim a “healthful 
situation”. It escaped the worst of Victorian industrial development, and it 
stands in a countryside that is still unspoilt. Even the smoke from the shunt- 
ing yards is diminishing as British Railways proceed with electrification 
and the introduction of diesels. When emphasizing its “convenient distance” ° 
from Oxford and Cambridge our forbears may have had in mind what later 
generations have called “a catchment area”, and in this connection it used 
to be argued that York had lost her chance when universities were estab- 
lished at Leeds, Sheffield and Hull. But the idea that students wish to, or 
should necessarily, go to a university in or near their own town is not 
supported by the evidence. The University Grants Committee, in their 
report published last year, recognized that living away from home, and 
where possible in a Hall of Residence, is desirable if students are to make 
the most of “what a university has to offer outside its formal curriculum.” 
And in any case York claims that its catchment area would extend far 
beyond the three Ridings to the whole English-speaking world. 

A convenient distance from the borders of the kingdom remains true. 
Since the Legions marched to the Wall, York’s importance as a centre of 
communications has been recognized. By road and by rail it is the best 
centre of communications in the country—four hours’ journey or less from 
London, Manchester, Bristol, Liverpool, Glasgow and Edinburgh. And for 
those who prefer to fall back on a more leisurely method of transport there 
is the river—a feature which our older universities have found so essential 
for work and for play. 

The Chairman of the University Grants Committee would approve the 
last argument of a convenient building. As Sir Keith Murray has empha- 
sized on more than one occasion any city aspiring to university status 
must have a main site of some 100 to 150 acres so that the development of 
the university can be planned as a whole. And if the site also contains 
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some suitable building so much the better. Here York is singularly 
fortunate. To the south east, and less than two miles from the centre of 
the city there is a magnificent site of some 150 acres, and the owner, Lord 
Deramore, has indicated his willingness to consider its sale for this purpose. 
Within the area is the Elizabethan mansion of Heslington Hall with its own 
grounds. It would be most suitable that the great house of rose red brick, 
built by a member of the Council of the North in the shape of the letter 
E in honour of his great Queen, should in the reign of the second Elizabeth 
find a new lease of life as the administrative and governing centre of the 
University of York. Heslington Hall and its grougds are now the property 
of the Joseph Rowntree Social Service Trust. The Trustees felt that this 
gracious home with its orangery, its lake and its ancient yews cut in the 
shape of chessmen should be saved and cared for since it must add to 
the rich heritage of the city of York. There is every reason to believe 
that as the heart and centre of the university, the Hafl would serve a 
purpose fitting admirably with the wishes of the Trustees. And how 
appropriate that it should be linked once again with the Royal palace 
which was the Council’s headquarters, and which the city recently pur- 
chased with a view to its use as a college. 

A modern essential, but one which apparently did not trouble the 
citizens of Protectorate York, is money. Only an approximate idea of 
costs can be given at this stage, but it is estimated that when the university 
reaches its proposed figure of 2,000 students the annual coŝt for mainten- 
ance might be in the region of £80,000. Capital costs are even more difficult 
to estimate, but York’s university would not cost less than a million. It is 
true that about 90 per cent of both the capital costs of new buildings and 
of annual maintenance would come at all stages from Government funds 
and students’ fees, but that still leaves a ten per cent gap. And in the 
opinion of the University Grants Committee a locality that wants a univer- 
sity will prove that it does so by filling the gap from local sources, Here 
York is very fortunate. The two Joseph Rowntree Trusts and the Morrell 
Trust have between them offered £350,000 spread over ten years, for general 
purposes with the promise of further substantial support when the faculty 
of social science is developed. And other local trusts are known to be 
sympathetic. Apart from these the Academic Trust is prepared to make 
an unconditional gift of all its assets to the university; these, buildings 
and endowments together, must amount to at least another £75,000. 

The York Academic Trust provides the answer to the University Grants 
Committee’s requirements that the situation of a new university should be 
“one which offers special advantages for university education, having regard 
to geographical considerations,” and that it should provide for research 
as well as teaching. Though it is only 12 years since the Academic Com- 
mittee of the Civic Trust started its work, it is now a Trust in its own right 
and the parent of two thriving Institutes. The Borthwick Institute of 
Historical Research houses the Archbishop’s Archives dating from the 
eleventh century, and containing unique original material relating mainly 
to the history of the northern parts of the Kingdom, and the imprint of 
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St. Anthony’s Press is widely recognized by scholars. The Institute of 
Advanced Architectural Studies, housed in the sixteenth century church 
of St. John, which it saved and remarkably adapted, is unique and has 
achieved an astonishing reputation in its short life. Both these Institutes 
cater largely though not entirely for post-graduates; they are proof, if that 
were needed, that standards of learning in the home of Alcuin are still 
high by any reckoning, e 

But when all is said and done a university is more than a site, buildings, 
research and endowments. Sinée national interest has been aroused in 
York’s plans, many who are not Yorkshiremen have commended her 
claims. When the British Association recently revisited its birthplace, its 
President, Sir James Gray, said: “York has all the virtues and attributes 
of a great university city. She has vigour and beauty, and the vital statistics 
are just right.” From across the Pennines, the Guardian, in warmly welcom- 
ing the news, txpanded the argument on vital statistics: “It is large enough 
(with more than 100,000 citizens) to preserve an academic staff from social 
isolation, yet not so large that finding elbow-room has become a problem. 
Great industrial districts are near enough to be interested in it, and it stands 
in the heart of a cluster of smaller towns . . . Moreover the city has a 
tradition of civic pride and public spirit.” 

Such a tradition is surely a very real asset. Though the interests of Town 
and Gown may clash on occasion there is a great deal that each can learn 
from the other, and a healthy respect for the other “authority” is no bad 
thing. York is a very ancient city and it is long since she had an infusion 
of new, young blood. For their part undergraduates are as quick to re- 
cognize the realities of history and civic pride as they are to blow the bubble 
of a spurious tradition. The Dean, a Cambridge man, coming to York as 
a stranger, has said his first thought was “what an ideal site for a 
university.” And those of us who went to the other place will agree that 
York has some touch of “that secret none can utter.” 

Perhaps it was something of this secret that the men of 1654 were 
seeking to put into words when they advanced “some good degree of 
civility” as one of the advantages which would attend on a university estab- 
lished at York. That it was a quality prized in the seventeenth century is 
shown in a definition put forward at Oxford in 1690: “The Universities 
are the public nurseries of Religion, Piety, Learning and Civility.” It is a 
word which has borne different shades of meaning throughout the centuries. 
It was used at one time for good policy—the orderly state of the country; 
_ it has been defined as conformity to the principles of social order—good 
citizenship; or simply and comprehensively it means the state of being 
civilized. In each and all of these meanings civility is a quality to adorn 
any university. 

It is sometimes argued that the future of the country lies in the hands 
of its scientists and that consequently new universities should have a bias 
in that direction. Science and York have not at first sight very obvious 
connections whereas the advantages the city has to offer to the student of 
history, of architecture or of music are self evident. It is true York has 
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a strong link with the social sciences through the work and inspiration of 
Joseph Rowntree and his son Seebohm, while in the sphere of mental 
health the reputation of the Retreat is world-wide. But it is science in a 
wider connotation that is foremost in many people’s minds. There is 
considerable agreement for the thesis that science and the humanities are 
complementary; much difference of opinion as to how and to what extent 
they can be welded fogether. Sir James Gray,, asking himself what | 
additional training he would like to have had, replied: “I would like to have 
been trained to think dispassionately about current social and political 
affairs in the light of experience drawn from the past, and to have been 
taught to appreciate beautiful things.” Where better could scientists be 


given such training than in the most lovely city in the Kingdom? 
V. A. HEIGHAM 


REVOLUTION IN EDUCATION 


N the doorway of the National Liberal Club in London there is a heroic 
bust of Gladstone. Under it are inscribed the words that*William Ewart 
Gladstone said (at Chester): “The principle of the Tory Party is dis- 

trust of the people qualified by fear; the principle of the Liberal Party is 
trust in the people qualified by prudence.” From the days of James Mill 
the Liberals preserved this theme of prudence. What they demanded was 
democracy—but an educated democracy. They were educational aristocrats 
and, with a certain ingenuousness, they thought that all men would readily 
accept the leadership of the educated. Thomas Jefferson in America had 
the same obsession. “If a nation expects to be ignorant and free,” said 
the great President, “it expects what never was and never will be.” James 
~ Mill held that the educated (chiefly middle class) for the rest would, almost 
self-evidently, be “‘models for their imitation”. 

Putting aside the basic issue of “Knowledge for What?”, discussed by 
Robert Lynd, we have to confess that today there is no adequate consensus 
about who are the educated, who have a right to guide, or in what does 
“being educated” consist. For one it is skill in Latin and for another skill 
in handicrafts. For one the culmination lies in philosophy and for another 
in pragmatic ingenuity. And—more radical—many are inclined to say that, 
in a democracy, all opinions on this matter are born free and equal and 
that each voter’s opinion should count for one. Any other view is readily 
called “undemocratic”. Sometimes, however, it is argued that the homes 
of educational prestige should be thrown open to all because the education 
is so good; and sometimes the talk runs that this would scarcely seem 
worthwhile because the education is alleged to be so inept and bad. Others 
say that the crux of the matter is that, good or bad, this privileged education 
gives social prestige and concrete power. The man who bears “‘the guinea 
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stamp” of probity yet tends to comment with modest pride that, for 
himself, he was “educated in the university of life”. 

James Bryant Conant, sometime President of Harvard, as all the world 
knows is indubitably a democrat. He is, however, a prudent democrat. In 
his recent book, The American High School Today, he divides the school 
population into three categories, the ordinary run-of-the-road students, the 
“academically talented” and “the highly gifted”. “It is worth noting that 
the last group constitutes only three per cent of the whole—roughly the 
proportion, one may remark, of the Communist Party in Russia to its 
total population—and “the academically talented” constitute about a 
further 17 per cent. However, unlike the more impetuous Jefferson, Conant 
certainly does not dismiss 80 per cent of humanity as “the rubbish”. They 
are not even quite to be regarded as “the common man”. To get the best 
regults the grades should, under conditions provided by comprehensive 
schools, be socially mixed together. As a sometime Master of University 
College, Oxford, said to this writer: “It is the pass-men who keep us normal.” 
And Conant significantly adds: “Each honest calling, each walk of life has 
its own élite, its own aristocracy, based on excellence of performance.” It 
was a theme which Dr. Conant developed in an address in McGill 
University this year. It expresses what was, in this respect, the social 
philosophy of the medieval ‘“‘worshipful guilds”. It is not the philosophy 
of some desiccated and conceited intelligenzia, so unlike Chaucer’s pious 
clerc of Oxenford. 

We may feel that, if we want to engage in educational reform, we do not 
need to go to North America to gather experience. Such an attitude is 
either arrogant or excessively optimistic. Statistics may be despised as 
“the third degree of lying’, but they nevertheless show strange and 
illuminating things. Emphatically great universities are built as Alcaeus 
said cities are built, upon men and not upon bricks. Nevertheless he 
would be a great optimist who believed that much educational reform 
can be carried through without large expenditure of money. All British 
political parties have put forward educational expansion as an item in their 
programme. But it would be well for them to digest the fact that, whereas 
the expenditure of the main Treasury channel of subsidy, the University 
Grants Committee, in 1957-8 for all British universities, for recurrent and 
non-recurrent items, was £45.9 millions, the expenditure in 1957-8 of the 
State of California for (among 17 subsidized institutions) the University of 
California alone was £49 million. (The total expenditure in the year of 
this university was $241 million.) It may be that, in Britain, more is being 
done to finance education than in many countries of Europe, although 
in the Soviet Union professors are allocated salaries, to inculcate proletarian 
equality, which can make the mouths of their Western colleagues water in 
helpless envy. Nevertheless a country, such as Britain, of proclaimed 
buoyancy and boom should seriously consider whether it is doing enough 
in the educational field to double the standard of living in 25 years. The 
brief answer is that educationally it is not; the sights are set too low. It 
was not so long ago that the annual output of graduate students in Britain, 
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in accordance with what may have seemed to be an elegant graph, roughly 
corresponded at the top of the intellectual scale with the number, at the 
bottom of that scale, of inmates annually of the country’s lunatic asylums. 
In the United States this year half of the 1,500,000 students leaving high 
school will be going into university colleges—and the population of the 
United States is only thgee times that of Britain’ 

Some objectors will here be tempted to reply: “Sb what? What do they ¢ 
do with it?” I shall be content to answer that, for Britain, the question 
to be answered is: what do we do with it? Is it not the case that many 
lads with college qualifications do not get there? Does not far too small a 
proportion of our population get into university colleges in this twentieth 
century Britain? The reply is a clear “yes”. In the field of the natural 
sciences—perhaps for reasons more connected with national security than 
with sound education—there is some willingness to admit this. But it ean 
also well be illustrated in the field of engineering. The Americans make 
technical developments because they have a large number of men at call 
who, if not first class, are yet trained young engineers. In Britain a small 
group of possibly more brilliant engineers have no such auxiliaries at call 
and are too dignified scientists to do the work themselves. In America, in 
the event of war or emergency, blue prints can be sent out to every little 
factory which the engineers there, products of small town colleges, are 
competent to interpret. In Britain the engineers of small faetories are often 
“practical men” who cannot read a blue print. However, we may better 
rest the argument on the solid ground that “ʻa tincture of culture is a good 
thing” and that a democracy, to work, means an educated electorate. It is 
a brute fact that the young men from the British manual working class are 
resentful because they still cannot get into colleges—Oxford and Cambridge 
between them do not account for 20,000 students—and that the division 
(and the jealousy) between the university man and the business man in 
Britain is a thoroughly bad thing for the prosperity and health of the 
country. Any great Vice-Chancellor will be well advised so to counsel 
his Chambers of Commerce. 

The objections to change come from two quarters. On the one hand 
there is the complaint that, for all the money spent on betting, we cannot 
afford the expense involved. It is an argument which does not deserve 
great patience. If we did more for ourselves, then I see no reason, with 
its great factory at Dagenham, why the Ford Company should not follow 
the example of Andrew Carnegie and (alongside the Nuffield Foundation) 
set up a new Ford Foundation of Britain, with all its hopeful possible 
consequences. The other source of objection lies in academic snobbery, 
camouflaged and rationalized as “protection of standards”. Oxford and 
Cambridge, it can even be argued against this, are intellectual vampires 
sucking the young ability of the whole country. More soberly it can be 
said that, instead of the “red brick universities” being regarded as an 
essential part of a modern educational system, commanding the loyalty 
and the contributions of the local merchants, they are still far too often 
regarded as second-class intellectual citizens, Cinderellas who never even 
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have their night-out. For this the local business communities, with their 
exclusive city clubs and their sons in Oxford and Cambridge—those who 
should be, even in their own industrial interest, the chief source of support 
—are in no small measure responsible. However, this lack of local pride 
is matched by an entrenched academic distrust upon the part of those who 
feel that the worth-while universities should be, if not exclusively training 

* grounds for near-genies (which has seldom been*respectful of dons), at 
least primarily a training ground for near-Balliol men—the kind of “first 
class minds by examination” which used to dominate the British Treasury. 
We should be clear that*the country cannot be run by Treasury men and 
that it would not even be a good thing if it could. Moreover a man who 
may not be of all-round first class ability, “a Greats First”, may never- 
theless be precisely the national or world chief expert in some particular 
ling of ability or knowledge. 

Hence the development of county universities, such as are planned now 
in Brighton and Norwich, are to be welcomed. They should not, however, 
be saddled with an inferior status from the start. They should not become 
part of a vast educational empire of London University examinations, 
while Oxford and Cambridge sleep. They should confer their own degrees 
and stand’ on their own feet. They should rise or fall until they find their 
own level. And every major county, Lincoln or Essex, should have one, 
sustained in a major measure from county funds. Nor should we be 
squeamish about seeing there schools of engineering, of dentistry, of 
agriculture, of veterinary medicine. We need them all. 

One major difficulty, however, has not yet been mentioned. This is of 
making provision for what Dr. Conant calls “the highly gifted” and of 
not holding them back. We need not press the point that, according to 
Dr. Conant’s statistics and unless Britain lags behind America, there may 
be a million and a half of these in the population. It is enough to say 
that there are more than can be prudently accommodated, at the student 
age, in Oxford and Cambridge. It may be conceded that the college system 
has shown unexpected elasticity. Nevertheless it is doubtful whether many 
heads of college will be found who will not maintain both that the resi- 
dential and (more questionably) the tutorial system should be upheld 
and, also, that there is an optimum limit for both Oxford and Cambridge 
of about 8,000 each. The logical conclusion is clear: we need another 
major university. 

There is an additional argument. Both Oxford and Cambridge are, in a 
certain sense, “undergraduate universities”, The young men of promise 
coming on to them, as international studia generalia, are likely in increasing 
numbers to be graduates (as for long has been the case with men coming 
from the Scottish universities). Nevertheless the tendency of Oxford, of 
as recently as a generation ago, was to advise the brighter man to read 
for “Greats” and take again a B.A. degree. Whatever the student wanted, 
this was what Oxford wanted. There are indeed those, such as Professor 
Max Beloff, who will express the view that “there is far too much research”. 
This is possibly a minority view and probably a perverse view. The pro- 
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vision, however, of an adequate and organized graduate school, with all its 
advantages for the better tutor who also has a creative or research interest, 
as well as for the better student, will probably be, in the first case, easier 
in a new university. In the words of Benjamin Jowett a century ago: “At 
present not a tenth or a twentieth part of the ability of the country comes 
to the university.” These liberal words are still largely true—and, if true, 
something should be done about it. But it is not true that Oxford and 
Cambridge alone can accommodate these men, residentially or indeed at all. 

There is only one proper location for such a new great university which 
could look Paris and Bologna—and Columbia and California—in the face. 
It is York. This great city is made for the purpose. The Roman capital 
of Britain with great historical possessions, the seat of the School of Alcuin, 
it has the regional population, residential possibilities and wide local loyalty 
required to sustain the first years. The distinguished family of Rowgtree 
has indeed promised £100,000 towards this end, acting through the Joseph 
Rowntree Memorial Trust. But Churchill College, Cambridge—sincerely 
believed by one elector in a southern constituency to be “a home for old 
folks”, but actually à covin for physical scientists when what we want are 
social scientists—is estimated to cost £3 million, and perhaps £5 million. 
The lowest self-respecting sum, therefore, for the University, of the North 
would be £15 million. The new Chancellor of the Exchequer, who will be 
expected to provide vast sums to broaden roads to increase cars to increase 
congestion, should consider this. It may require a new Royal Commission; 
but even a certain delay would be worthwhile if the issue was a right 
policy. Incidentally it is to be hoped that the legal corporation of the 
university will not be any Governors or Trustees but the President and 
Fellows. 

GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 


RUSSIA’S CHANGING EDUCATION 


T is now several years since Sir Winston Churchill and President 
Eisenhower drew attention to the fact that the Soviet training of 
scientists and technicians was surpassing our own. Professor J. D. 

Bernal in World Without War notes that the U.S.S.R. has 20,000 field 
geologists, more than the rest of the world put together. And in a letter 
to The Times, Sir John Cockroft, Sir Edward Appleton, Professor Bruce 
Pattison and others noted that the Russians’ training was now such that 
that they could “probably put into the foreign field a greater number of 
well-trained teachers of English than we could.” Whereas Czarist Russia 
was some 80 per cent illiterate and only 10,000,000 people were having any 
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form of education, 30,000,000 people were receiving some form of education 
in the U.S.S.R. by 1937. 

The Soviet theory of education is based on Marx’s statement in the 
Communist Manifesto: “Free education for all children in public schools. 
Abolition of children’s factory labour in its present form. Combination 
of education with industrial production.” All chijdren attend the same 
“type of school except for the physically or mentally incapacitated. Each 
class contains what in Britain would be identified as elements from A, B 
and C streams. The sypport of the children is enlisted for collective 
competition and the more advanced are encouraged to help the backward 
ones, a process that greatly relieves the burden on the teacher. The way 
in which this team spirit is achieved in the classroom—known here only 
on the sports ground—is a large subject and deserves separate treatment. 
The system of schooling proper in the U.S.S.R. starts the children at the 
age of seven or eight, but local authorities can now take them younger. 
Prior to school, there is a vast network of créches and kindergartens for 
the children of working mothers. For the rest, no retardation appears to 
result from the later start. . 

In the first phase of the Soviet period one of the main tasks was the 
“liquidation of illiteracy” among adults, mainly achieved by 1932. This 
period at the same time greatly popularized adult education as such. 
Universal elementary education was first introduced for the eight to 12- 
year-olds, with a gradual raising of the school leaving age, and the towns 
in the lead, until by 1956 the majority of town children were able to stay 
at school until they were 17. The number of school-leavers with a complete 
secondary education was 1,250,000, and the university intake was 450,000. 
- There was, however, still a considerable leakage along the line and, as 
Mr. Khrushchev pointed out, there were still 20 per cent of the children 
who were drifting away from school before they had completed even seven ` 
years. Up to now school attendance in the U.S.S.R. has not been enforced 
anything like as rigorously as it is in this country, although with the present 
school year a new drive on this is being instituted. Certain faults in the 
existing system were spotlighted by Khrushchev last autumn in a set’ of 
proposals submitted to the whole country for discussion. First, though 
Soviet education had always laid stress on the need for practical training 
as well as academic, under the somewhat clumsy title of ‘“‘polytechnical 
education”, the young people emerging from school at 17 were in many 
cases proving quite unequipped for any ordinary job, while quite a number 
of them were refusing work altogether, hanging round “waiting to get into 
a university”, encouraged by parents who regarded their failure to do so 
as an even greater calamity than “‘failing the 11-plus” is in this country. 
Secondly, even young people who, on their school record, got places in 
the universities, sometimes chose the wrong speciality, and a number of 
graduates from the universities were proving failures in the practical field 
though academically qualified. Already, two years ago, new regulations 
were introduced giving priority in admission to universities to those who 
had concluded two years of work over those who had just left school. 
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Thirdly, many universities themselves were divorced from practical life. 
Khrushchev castigated the Timiryazev ` Agricultura] Academy for using 
models of cows instead of arranging that all students should spend an 
adequate part of their time on real farms. Hence, the new system has been 
introduced, based on a general compulsory eight-year schooling to be 
followed by a variety of possible combinations*of further secondary educa- 
tion and practical work. ° 

The curriculum of the new eight-yeay plan naturally starts with the 
three R’s, going on to an all-round course including language and literature 
(Russians for Russians, and the choice of their ôwn language or Russian 
for all the rest, with Russian as a second language where they choose their 
_ own language first); one foreign language, history, geography (including 
economic geography), mathematics, science with special stress on natural 
sciences, physical education, and for the whole eight -yegrs music gnd 
singing. Labour is a special subject in training for work, and a system 
of “self-service” is being introduced by which pupils will devote several 
hours a week to school maintenance jobs, and ‘also two weeks a year to 
work of public importance, such as the.care of public parks and gardens, 
local public improvements, and so on. The keeping of small livestock, 
poultry and rabbits is also encouraged. 

The number of children in boarding schools is to be steadily increased, 
to reach 1,350,000 by 1965. The majority of these schools are placed not 
far from the children’s homes, and contact with parents and families is 
encouraged at weekends as well as on special’ occasions. The boarding 
schools, like all other schools, are co-educational. 

On finishing the eight-year period a variety of possibilities is provided. 
First, a further three years at a secondary polytechnical school, at which 
two days a week will be devoted to practical work in production. Secondly, 
a six-hour day job coupled with secondary schooling in evening classes. For 
this, large factories are to organize their own schools to dovetail with a 
six-hour working day. Thirdly, particularly for those in remote areas, 
secondary schooling by correspondence. To complete a secondary educa- 
tion the students must cover: in physics, atomic physics, semi-conductors 
and plastics; in chemistry, high-molecular compounds including plastics, 
rubbers and synthetic fibres; and in biology, the latest developments in 
agriculture and stock-breeding. There are to be four holiday periods a 
year, three short ones by our standards and a long one in summer, as 
follows: November 5 to 10, December 30 to January 10, March 24 to 31, 
and in summer 85 days for the first four years, 72 days for the fifth to 
seventh year, and 66 days from the eighth to eleventh years. 

On completing a full secondary education the best students will go on to 
university. Here, too, combination of study with work is being strongly 
advocated and it is felt that the university intake will be now much 
improved, and standards kept up, by the constant trying out of every 
student in practical as well as academic work. To make life easier for 
those who are pursuing some form of study, a scale of extra leave has been 
issued, ranging from ten to 40 days a year, plus an additional 30 days 
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paid leave for preparing for and sitting State examinations. Moreover, in 
the ten months before diploma work or a State examination workers will 
get one day off a week at half pay. 

To dispel the alarm which may be felt by those who fear that education 
in the U.S.S.R. is being geared too closely to jobs (but isn’t it more and 
more the same everywhere, it should be noted that another recent develop- 
ment has been the opening of “cultural universitfes” catering for adults. 
These function in the evenings and on Sundays, and cover such subjects 
as literature, theatre, ballet, art, music and the cinema. They vary con- 
siderably, as local initiattve plays a large part in deciding on the curriculum. 
A course on a particular branch of the arts appears as a rule to cover its 
history, theory, forms, a study of the life and work of its outstanding 
exponents since antiquity, and some practical training. 

Gradually theeworking week in the U.S.S.R. is being reduced. By the 
end of 1962 nobody will work more than a 40-hour week, and many will 
work less. In 1963 a start will be made on going over to a 35-hour working 
week consisting of five working days of seven hours each. In underground 
and arduous jobs it will be 3Q hours. The present developments in 
education open up a prospect that within a few years almost every citizen 
of the U:S.S.R. will be enjoying the lowest working week in the world, 
but will be using at least a part of his or her free time on some branch 


of further education. 
Pat SLOAN 


THE FRENCH SCENE 


ENERAL DE GAULLE’S declaration of September 16 on Algeria 
stirred a public opinion which had long been quiescent, waiting and 
seeing. His short tour of the North, ten days later, brought evidence 

of this awakening. The President’s frequent progresses to different parts 
of the country enable him to sound popular feeling and, no doubt, show 
a paternal desire to keep in touch with his constituents, for local mayors 
and councillors form an important part of the electoral college by which 
the President is chosen. The exceptional warmth of his reception in the 
North may reasonably be attributed, not so much to a general satisfaction 
with the Gaullist régime, as to a popular impression that the declaration 
of September 16 may have half-opened the door to peace in Algeria. 

In an introductory passage of this same speech the President of the 
Republic briefly resumed the achievements to date of the new régime. The 
equilibrium of the finances, of the exchanges and the currency is strongly 
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established. It results from this summary that the financial restoration is 
regarded as the capital work, the first preliminary necessity before the task 
of economic renovation can be undertaken. The revival of confidence in 
the franc is certainly a notable achievement. A store of 2,000 million 
dollars of foreign currency has been accumulated. The deficit of foreign 
trade exchanges in the first seven months is 86 per cent lower this year 
compared with last y@éar. The tendency to expagsion in certain active . 
sections of industry has been resumed, and unemployment has dwindled. 
The industrial group of the steel industry is issuing a loan—but at the 
high rate of about six per cent—to finance investments. Financial restora- 
tion is, however, being rigidly defended. M. Pinay’s obstinate resistance to 
the spending departments has prevented the estimated budget deficit for 
1960 from exceeding what the Minister of Finance regards as the supportable 
level of 600 milliards. Any economic or social development which en- 
dangers the financial scheme is resisted. Any general advance in wdges 
is sternly deprecated. The recent tendency to a rise in prices has provoked 
Government control in certain sectors. The discussion of wage rates, usual 
on the resumption of activity in the autumn, is nevertheless in the air. 
Stabilization of wages means that the monetary policy imposes a dispro- 
portionate burden on workpeople because the purchasing power of a 
working class family, though it has improved by two to four þer cent since 
the beginning of the year, is estimated to be still as much as eight or ten 
per cent below the level of the spring of 1957. 

In Jate September a sharp rise in the prices of fruit and vegetables was 
met by the freeing of imports, and the fixing of limits to the margin of 
retailers’ profits, the retail prices, according to a Government communiqué, 
ranging from 22 to 54 per cent above wholesale prices. The retailers 
decided on the unusual course of closing their shops for one day in protest. 
The prolonged drought has greatly damaged the dairy industry in Nor- 
mandy; the famous cheeses are scarce and butter has had to be imported. 

In consequence of the preoccupation with the financial effort the Govern- 
ment is not pursuing a general and dynamic economic policy. It is treating 
particular problems such as aid to exporters, as they are opportune, but 
not as part of a general scheme. The pressing problem of schools and 
teachers for them is being dealt with provisionally and is not being attacked 
on the grand scale which is obviously needed. Housing has been taken in 
hand with a show of energy, but the French effort is still a long way behind 
that of other Western countries in this field. This individual treatment of 
problems without a general design may lead to inconsistencies. An obser- 
vant economist has remarked that credits are accorded to the campaign 
against alcoholism and also for the propaganda in favour of the wine 
industry. But a policy of thorough economic restoration can hardly be 
undertaken while the war in Algeria continues. 

The essential political act in General de Gaulle’s declaration of 
September 16 was the solemn proclamation of the recourse to auto- 
determination in Algeria. Many factors contributed to the decision to make 
this move.- The occasion was furnished by the perspective of the meeting 
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of the U.N. Assembly and another awkward debate there on Algeria. 
Auto-determination is one of the principles in the United Nations’ charter. 
The second most important feature of the declaration was not a positive 
act but a statement the three conceivable solutions among which the 
Algerians, “in their 12 departments”, would choose. Secession (“in which 
certain people believe they discover independence”); or complete 

« “frantisation”, by whsch the Algerians would bec8me an integral part of 
the French people, which would then extend effectively “from Dunkirk 
to Tamanrasset”; or government of the Algerians by the Algerians leaning 
on the aid of France and in close union with her for the economy, educa- 
tion, defence, foreign relations, a federal type of régime—these are set out 
as the possible alternatives. The phrasing is ingenious by its allusions in 
the several alternatives to points calculated to please or mollify various 
pagties concerned: the reference to independence in the first, the quotation 
about Tamanrasset from an Algiers slogan of last year in the presentation 
of “francisation” (a word, by the way, which must have embarrassed the 
literary purist who wrote it). The vote of the Algerians, said General de 
Gaulle, will take place not more than four years after the “effective return 
to peace”. This date of effective pacification is curiously fixed as the 
moment at which ambushes and attempts against life will not have cost the . 
lives of 200 persons in a year. 

The declaration was not addressed to the F.L.N., but they assembled at 
Tunis as members of the “Provisional Government of the Algerian Repub- 
lic’? and issued a statement commenting on it. They accepted auto-deter- 
mination—a concession from their previous insistence on the recognition of 

` independence as a preliminary—and they offered to negotiate with the 
French Government. The Paris nationalist papers promptly interpreted the 
F.L.N. statement as a disguised “No” to the de Gaulle declaration. The 
Government took no public notice of the F.L.N. intervention and M. 
Couve de Murville, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, in a speech on’ 
Algeria before the United Nations made no reference to it. As auto- 
determination is agreed there would be general surprise if any contact 
with the leaders of the insurrection were regarded as undesirable or 
impossible at this point. M. Bourguiba does not believe in a deadlock, for 
he promptly offered himself as an intermediary. The F.L.N. leaders are 
concerned to get themselves recognized as authentic representatives of the 
Algerian people. General de Gaulle had invited them to Paris last October, 
but the invitation was not addressed to the Provisional Government of the 
Algerian Republic. 

Among the repercussions of these events the most spectacular was a 
joint letter sent by 15 “activist” associations in Algeria summoning each 
and all of the Algerian Deputies to put the Government in a minority on a 
vote of censure. Even if such a vote were pressed it does not seem that the 
Government is in any danger. But the Parliamentary groups of the majority 
were thrown into confusion. The partisans of French-Algeria could, of 
course, fall back on a campaign in favour of “francisation”, but that is a 
relatively distant and uncertain issue. The discontent of the nationalist 
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Right with the liberalism of the President of the Republic was reflected in 
the inscription “de Gaulle—Mendés” painted on many walls in Paris and 
the suburbs. A pause in these excitements occurred, and people began to 
wonder whether the initiative of General de Gaulle would be followed by 
a period of suspense, such as those which for so long succeeded his 
enigmatic speeches on Algeria. It may be simply, however, that the 
President is allowing tyne for the reactions tò wear themselves out. 

In Parliament it seems possible that a fair numbér of Algerian Deputies 
will dissociate themselves from the majerity on the Algerian issue, and 
that some Moderates and U.N.R. Deputies will pe also more or less dis- 
affected. In a general way the Government’s new Algerian policy is 
opposed by these elements of the Right but supported by the Left of the 
majority, whereas the Right supports the financial and economic policy 
which the Left opposes. The Government is said to dislike this tendency 
which would lead them to switch from one majority to dnother according 
to the questions at issue, in the Fourth-republican manner. 

In 1960 the Cameroons, Togoland, Somaliland and Nigeria will all 
become independent States, and there is some apprehension as to the effect 
this movement may have on the West African populations of the French 
Communauté. The only French African territory which opted for inde- 
pendence at the referendum was Guinea, but the Sudan and Senegal, which 
form the Mali republic, are contemplating an approach to independence. 
The Sudan seems to be attracted towards close relation$ with Guinea. 
M. Senghor, .President of the Mali Assembly, also favours independence 
in principle, but he wishes it to be accompanied by the creation of a 
Confederation between France and her former African territories. He 
prefers confederation between independent States to a federation in which 
each State enjoys internal autonomy, but France reserves the direction of 
certain affairs like foreign relations and defence. What the Confederalists 
care about most is the complete liberty to deal with other African States 
on terms of equality. 

M. Mendés-France and his immediate associates among the Radicals 
have joined the Autonomous Socialist Party formed by important Socialists 
who resigned from the S.F.I.O. on account of its political action in the.last 
legislature. Other groups of the Left have also joined forces with this 
organization in an attempt to create an active and broadly based Left. 
M. Mendés-France, who is clearly a conspicuous leader in the movement, 
told his new colleagues that the effort required would not be reserved for 
the next general election which, in the normal course, will take place four 
years hence. Before that time the Algerian problem will be settled, well 
or ill, the Communauté will have been constructed or will have exploded, 
the working-class will have awakened from the apathy in which last year’s 
events had plunged it, international problems will have received good or 
bad solutions. ; 

In his speech of October 13 on Algeria, carefully read before the National 
Assembly, M. Debré, the Prime Minister, ranged himself loyally behind 
the President of the Republic, with precautions intended to keep with 
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him the malcontents of the Right. Critics, who included M. Bidault, re- 
ferring to past speeches, quoted M. Debré against himself, and one orator 
said that the Fifth Republic was already dead and the Sixth had begun on 
September 16. M. Debré’s firmest stand was the statement that General 
de Gaulle’s declaration of September 16 was not a basis of discussion but 
the announcement of the settled policy and plan of France, This affirma- 
. tion followed a reñewed declaration that Generak de Gaulle’s offer of a 
* cease-fire, on terms which he had indicated in October, 1958, was per- 
manently open, but would be cofifined to that subject. After the Assembly 
debate nine “activist” members of the U.N.R. withdrew from that group 
in protest against the Government’s policy. At his press conference of 
November 10 he reaffirmed in clear terms the conditions in which auto- 
determination will be exercised. (He also took occasion to emphasize 
that if the Summit conference was to be effective it must be carefully 
prepared, and announced that Mr. Khrushchev would visit France in 
March.) 

In a report occompanying the Finance Bill for the coming year, M. 
Giscard d’Estaing, states that, taking into account possibilities of increase 
of production, an increase of wages by about three per cent on an average 
would appear to be compatible with the maintenance of economic equi- 
librium. ee «consequence of the rise in the index of retail prices and in 
application of the sliding scale the minimum wage per hour will be slightly 
raised on November 1. 

W. L. MIDDLETON 
Vernon, Eure, France. 


CHATEAUBRIAND—II: GENIE DU CHRISTIANISME ` 


HATEAUBRIAND, unlike Joseph de Maistre, thought with his 
C emotions and it was domestic bereavements, not theological argu- 
ments, which restored him to the faith of his fathers. Cut off from 
Catholic influences during his seven years in Protestant England, and at 
all times more attracted by literature and the arts, travel and politics, than 
by speculation, he drifted along on the tide of tolerant scepticism which 
` had satisfied him in his youth. His religious indifference had been almost 
as painful as his physical absence to his pious mother and sister, and the 
death of the former in 1798 began the process of conversion which was to 
transform him into the principal champion of the Church in France. He 
“was deeply moved by Julie’s reproaches that their mother’s closing years 
had been saddened by his incredulity, and when she followed her to the 
grave the battle was won. On his return to France in 1800 he brought 
with him the first version of his greatest book. 
He was met by his friend Fontanes, a royalist who had climbed on the 
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Bonaparte band-wagon and who remained his chief backer in official circles. 
As a friend of Bonaparte and the lover of Eliza Baciochi he had ready 
access to the First Consul. Though no more temperamentally religious 
than Chateaubriand, he was anxious to reconcile the Church to the new 
master of France. For this purpose nothing could be more useful than to 
secure the publication of a work which would find its way into circles 
beyond the reach of purely theological appeals. In Gérfle du Christianisme . 
ou les Beautés de la Religion Chrétienne he found *what he wanted, and 
he knew enough of Bonaparte’s mind to feel certain that he would like it 
` too. He was also enough of a littérateur to realize that no living Frenchman 
could write like his friend. “No cult, no government,” he wrote to Lucien. 
“Next to a victorious army I know no better allies than the people who 
direct consciences in God’s name, and wise conquerors are never on bad 
terms with priests.” Lucien revived the official Moniteur with Fontanes 
as editor, who announced the book as calculated to end the quarrel between 
philosophers and the friends of religion. Parts of the work were read to 
admiring listeners in the salon of Pauline de Beaumont. When, at the 
suggestion of Fontanes and Joubert the story of Atala was detached from 
the major work and launched as a ballon d’essai the success revealed the 
strength of the romantic movement and confirmed the conviction of the 
author and his friend, that Génie du Christianisme woulde bé warmly 
welcomed. Published in April, 1802, one week after the Concordat, it 
took the world by storm. Read in proof by Lucien, reviewetl by Fontanes 
in the Moniteur and garlanded with compliments to the First Consul and 
his sister Eliza, it had the appearance of an official enterprise and the 
author was hailed as a restorer of religion second only to the ruler himself. 
As a result of its appearance, wrote the proud author many years later in° 
his memoirs, religion was tinted with the colour of his religious pictures. 
Atheism and materialism were no longer in fashion and anti-religious pre- 
judice relaxed. That the Philosophes frowned on his religious beliefs and 
„intransigent royalists on his association with the usurper was neither a 
“surprise nor an obstacle. The immense success of the work generated 
political ambition. Perhaps, he wrote to Fontanes, he could be sent to 
Rome as Secretary to Cardinal Fesch. When he met the First Consul for 
the first time at the house of Lucien they were well pleased with each 
other. He despatched a copy to the Pope with a flattering letter. The 
second edition, published in 1803, contained a fulsome dedication to 
Bonaparte, who declared that he had never been better praised. The author 
was rewarded by an appointment to the French Embassy at Rome, and 
when he was received by the Pope he found a copy of the book on the table. 
Never had the picture of the Church as the mother of civilization been 
painted in such brilliant colours. Though his conversion had no effect on 
his dissolute life—and Sainte-Beuve, who knew him well, justly describes 
him as an Epicurean with a Catholic imagination—the magical style, wide 
knowledge and vast scope of his survey won a multitude of readers and 
helped to make history. He woke up to find himself the brightest star in 
the literary firmament at a time when the throne long occupied by Voltaire 
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was vacant. Frenchmen of all parties were proud of an authentic genius 
who ranked with Scott and Byron, Goethe and Manzoni. 

The spirit and purpose of the treatise were explained 30 years later in a 
new preface when it appeared in three substantial volumes of the collected 
works. France at the dawn of the century, he recalled, was emerging from 
revolutionary chaos, and the book was composed among the débris, of her 
temples. The faithful found salvation in a book which corresponded to 
their deepest sentimerfts. They felt the need of faith, a craving for religious 
consolation after long years of deprivation, „hastening to church as people 
run ¢o a doctor in an epidemic or to a rock after shipwreck. “Filled with 
memories of our ancient values, the glory and the monuments of our 
kings,” the book breathed the spirit of the old monarchy. The French 
learned to regret the past and hopes that were almost extinguished revived. 
A lengthy Introduction opens with a broadside against the Reformation, 
a schism leading to heresy and atheism. After Bossuet had destroyed the 
hydra of heresy, Voltaire introduced a new and even graver evil by render- 
ing incredulity fashionable; religion was despised and its defenders were 
ignored. Perhaps France, after seeing where unbelief led, would listen. 
Approaching his task as artist and poet, not as a theologian, he set out to 
present the manifold beauties of Christianity. ‘Will it be less true when 
it appear’ more beautiful? God does not forbid the flower-lined paths when 
‘they lead to Him.” Turning his back on the arid rationalism of the 
eighteenth cemtury he salutes the Christian virtues—modesty, chastity, 
innocence. Religious sentiment was born in forests, the home of mystery. 
“Everything in the universe is hidden, unknown. Is not man himself a 
strange mystery? All religions revealed the attraction of mankind for the 
emysterious—sacred caves, holy mountains, holy trees, sacrifices. God 
Himself is the great secret.” 

Passing from Christian virtues to Christian doctrines, he argues that 
all peoples believed in a state of primitive innocence followed by a fall 
which alone explained the nature and history of man. How else could 
we understand the misfortunes of the just and the success of evildoers? 
Reason alone never dried a tear: that only a Redeemer could do. Every 
doctrine, every ceremony, every injunction, the incarnation, baptism, con- 
fession, confirmation, was an aid to the good life. Christ had made marriage 
a sacrament, and’ the Church rightly forbade divorce which rendered it 
insecure. The celibacy of the clergy is approved and extreme unction 
applauded as the beautiful consummation of a Christian life. As pride was 
the worst of spiritual offences, the sin of Satan, a challenge to God, so 
faith, hope and charity were the primary Christian virtues. Faith alone 
produced great achievements, and hope made our sufferings bearable. The 
Ten Commandments were applicable to all nations and for all time, for 
they were the laws of God. 

Travelling far beyond the limits of his title, Chateaubriand plunges fear- 
lessly into the deep waters of theology. Assuming the literal truth of the 
Book of Genesis, he compares primitive men to animals without a sense 
of sin and therefore without sin. His fall was the penalty of his pride, the 
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Flood God’s vengeance on sinners. Far from contradicting the truths of 
religion, science revealed the grandeur and wisdom of Providence, for the 
clearest proof of the existence of God was to be found in the marvels of 
nature. “There is a God. All nature, the animal world proclaims it. Man 
alone has said: there is no God.” Can chance have produced so perfect 
an order? Think of the complex organization of animal life and flowers. 
Everywhere design: allenature, the whole animal world, proclaimed it. 
Chateaubriand was a close observer of nature and° frequently draws on 
his American travels, marvelliag at the instinct of migration and delighting 
in the song of birds. Why were such monsters as,crocodiles created?» He 
cannot answer the question, but he pleads in mitigation that at any rate 
they possess a wonderful maternal instinct. Plants and flowers were equally 
marvellous. Nothing was more conducive to piety than long sea voyages 
such as he had experienced, alone with nature. “I pity the man who with 
this spectacle before him has not felt the majesty and beduty of God aad 
our human impotence in view of the infinite.” He had had the same feelings 
in the vast spaces of the new world. “In Europe we are never far from 
human habitations, in parts of America the soul was alone with God. The 
loveliest nights in Europe cannot convey any idea of it.” 

In rejecting the belief in a Supreme Being atheists were also renouncing 
the hope of another life, but at this point their own souls began to protest. 
If death is the end, how can we explain the craving for survival? The 
whole universe fails to satisfy the soul, for only the infinité can meet its 
needs. Everyone, secretly if not openly, aspires to an unknown happiness, 
and the hope was implanted in us by a merciful Providence to lessen the 
fear of death. Conscience was the voice of God with its phases of remorse 
for evil-doing, and its satisfaction in fulfilling the divine will was another” 
pointer to immortality. Without such belief morality would collapse. 
Atheists were never happy, especially in old age, for their hearts were 
empty. All religions believed in rewards and punishments in another life, 
and the reward of the just would be a state of eternal admiration of the 
Perfect Being while they cry Holy, Holy, Holy in eternal ecstasy. 

Christianity had left its mark on literature and the arts—think of Dante, 
Tasso and Milton. The author had brought back from England not only 
a thorough knowledge of English but-an abiding admiration for Paradise 
Lost, which he was later to translate. The main theme of great literature 
was love, and Christianity had helped to tame the passions of the heart 
by a heavenly wind which fills the sails of virtue, spiritualizing the master 
passion by pacifying the heart. Christianity itself is a sort of passion with 
its ardours and sighs, its joys and its tears. Though well versed in the 
classics and a fervent admirer of Virgil, he maintains that the pre-Christian 
world can show nothing to match the ecstasy of martyrdom nor the 
sustaining conviction of an after-life as portrayed for example in Corneille’s 
Polyeucte. Even purely as literature the Bible was superior to Homer. 
Christianity had-always been the chief inspiration of the arts—far more 
favourable to painting than any other religion owing to its spiritual and 
mystical element and a tenderness elsewhere unknown. Sculpture could 
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boast of the Moses of Michelangelo, architecture of Santa Sophia and St. 
Peter’s, and of what are described as the three masterpieces, the dome, 
the campanile and the spire. A Gothic church inspired a feeling of awe 
and a vague sense of the divine. 

The writing of history, like all other forms of intellectual activity, was 
indebted to Christianity, bat here for once Chateaubriand awards the palm 

to the classical word. The only supreme achievement was Bossuet’s 
* Histoire Universelle, which received the compliment of an elaborate reply 
in Voltaire’s Essai sur les Moeurs, but evefi Voltaire was conscious of the 
statire of St. Louis. Phe French had excelled in the writing of memoirs, 
which gave them freer scope in dealing with the passions, and de Ritz 
was an acknowledged master of the craft. In pulpit eloquence the record 
was still finer, for Bossuet and Massillon were at least the equals of Cicero 
and Demosthengs, who, like all the ancients, knew only the eloquence’ of 
tife agora aiid the law-courts and understood Jess of the human heart. 
Bossuet’s Oraisons Funébres indeed were the supreme effort of human 
eloquence and caused at any rate one reader to shed tears of admiration. 
The atheist with his narrow vision, seeing nothing noble in nature, could 
never soar into the heavens liké the Eagle of Meaux. Despite the great 
figures qf Montesqieu and Buffon the eighteenth century was inferior 
to- the sevefiteenth, for incredulity reduced the standard of taste and dis- 
couraged genius. The atheist confines his thought within a circle of mud. 
The common’ man was much wiser than the philosophers, more open to 
the inspiration of nature and sentiment, and the real believer never felt 
solitary. The anchorite in the desert was perfectly happy, for a good angel 
„Watched over him and he felt himself made for immortality. Church bells 
* spoke to the heart; vestments, ornaments and incense appealed to his sense 
of beauty and stirred his religious emotions. Church festivals were a joy, 
and prayers for the dead encouraged. hopes of reunion. All races and 
religions had practised some form of cult of the dead and paid them honour 
by erecting tombs. In St. Denis he had shed tears amid the monuments of 
the kings of France. , 

The panoramic survey of Christianity closes with a poem to the hierarchy 
and the clergy and the marvellous organization of which they formed part, 
the finest achievement in the history of institutions. ‘““When nations become 
civilized the Bishops reap the reward of the good they have done to man- 
kind, above all in the maintenance of morality, works of charity, and the 
progress of literature. Their palaces became“the centre of polite manners 
and the arts, and their talents aroused the admiration of Europe. In France 
they had always been models of moderation and enlightenment. There 
had been some exceptions, but recently over 60 had sought refuge in 
Protestant countries where they had won respect and veneration, the 
disciples of Luther and Calvin coming to hear the exiles preach the love 
of humanity and forgiveness of sins. The lower clergy were equally admir- 
able; to them was due what survived of good morals in town and country- 
side. The peasant without religion is a wild beast without self-control, 
education or respect. His cramped life has embittered him, poverty has 
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destroyed the innocence of primitive men; he is timid, coarse, suspicious, 
miserly, ungrateful. Yet by a striking miracle this man, perverse by nature, 
becomes excellent in religious hands. Where he was cowardly he becomes 
brave, his instinctive treachery turns into utter fidelity, his ingratitude into 
boundless devotion, his mistrust into absolute confidence. Contrast the 
impious peasants, profaning the churches, wrecking, property, burning 
women, children and prf&st over a slow fire, with the Wendéans defending the 
cult of their fathers, the only free men when France lay prostrate under the 
Terror, and you will see the difference which religion’ makes. What are the 
prejudices and the ignorance of the curés in comparfson with their simplicity 
of heart and saintliness of life, their evangelical poverty, their Christian 
charity, which make them one of the worthiest elements of the nation? 
Many of them seem less men than beneficient spirits descending to earth 
to comfort the miserable. Often they refuse bread in arder to feed the 
necessitous and part with their garments to clothe the penniless. Who 
among us proud philanthropists would be awakened in the middle of a 
winter night to minister to someone dying on a bed of straw? Which of 
us would wish to have perpetually before his eyes the spectacle of misery 
which he cannot succour or live surrounded by sunken cheeks and hollow 
eyes which tell of hunger and uttermost need? Would we follows the Paris 
curés, those angels of humanity to scenes of crime and grief and vice, 
shedding hope in despairing hearts? Which of us would be ready to turn 
his back on the world of happiness, spend his whole life among the 
suffering, to receive ingratitude from the poor and calumny from the rich? 

Passing to the regular clergy, Chateaubriand pronounces that the monas- 
tic orders are still needed for the care of orphans, the relief of the poor, 
and unfortunate, as a retreat for solitary souls, to minister to the maladies 
of the heart as spas aid the maladies of the body. Think of the monks of 
Bernard succouring travellers lost in the snow, of their labours in hospitals, 
their crusade against slavery, their visits to prisons, the spiritual comfort 
they administer at the foot of the scaffold, their missions to China. The 
rigours of La Trappe are praised as a school of morals instituted amid the 
pleasures of the century, models of penitence in the midst of vice and 
prosperity. What a lesson for man is the spectacle of the dying Trappist 
lying on straw and cinders in the sanctuary surrounded by his silent 
brethren, calling them to virtue while the bell tolled for his approaching 
departure! Usually the living console the dying, here the dying man at the 
gates of eternity calls them to penitence while he himself, despite his 
holiness, remains in doubt as to his salvation. 

G. P. Goocn 
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THE NOBEL PRIZE RECONSIDERED 


N December 10 the Nobel Prizes will be awarded for the 59th time. 

As the founder specified in his will, the distinction will be conferred 

on “those persons who shall have contributed most materially to the 
benefit of mankind’: in the fields of physics, chemistry, physiology or medi- 
cine, literature and peace.’ He chose these fields b&cause he believed them 
potentially most likely to attain his purpose, the permanent prevention of 
war.. But since 1895, when the will was written, our ideas about bene- 
fiting humanity have expanded. We have found that what ails man is not 
his body alone, and that mere physical and intellectual supremacy cannot 
becalm him. Alfred Bernhard Nobel’s vision of lasting peace can now 
be more directly approached and easier to realize through the answers 
promised by the maturing realm of psychology and the re-examination 
of the ancient and broad sphere of art. Because of the new significance 
of these two fields the time is now ripe to revise the will so that it would 
admit them to the awards. He wrote his will vaguely, without the aid of 
a lawyer, and its execution was difficult. A posthumous interpretation took 
the form of a Code of Statutes given by the King of Sweden on June 29, 
1900. Thts somewhat free exegesis makes possible the thought of further 
amendment. 

Nobel listede those who are to award the prizes: representatives of the 
Swedish Academy of Science, the Caroline Medico-Surgical Institute, the 
Swedish Academy, and the Norwegian Parliament. The Statutes added 
that the proposals for the nominees must come from past Nobel Prize 
winners, holders of professorial chairs in countries and universities selected 
by the prize-awarding institutions, members of the Academies of France 
and Spain, and members of foreign parliaments. The will directs that the 
awards be given for contributions “‘during the year immediately preceding”. 
This has rarely been followed. Dr. Cherenkov discovered the effect named 
after him in 1934, and Dr. Sanger’s work on the structure of proteins was 
made known in 1952; both were awarded the Nobel Prize in 1958. The 
frequent division of the prize into two or three parts and the awarding 
to institutions instead of one specific person are also departures from the 
exact wording of the will. What is more, Nobel implied that the prize 
should be a financial assistance to those who needed’it for further work, 
“the young dreamers”, as he said. In practice, the large amount of money 
(each prize section in 1958 was about 215,000 Swedish crowns or £14,760) 
almost always goes to people of established repute and well past their most 
productive years. There are few exceptions: Dr. C. N. Yang was 35 when 
he shared the 1957 prize in physics with 31-year-old Dr. T. D. Lee. In 
the same year M. Camus received the prize in literature at the age of 44, 
and Eugene O’Neill became the laureate at 48 in 1936. 

The obverse and most remarkable side of the intrepid inventor admits of 
no doubt that were Nobel alive today he would perceive how much in line 
with his purpose are the claims made by psychology and art. Here was a 
lyrist and keen though timid disciple of the pacifistic Shelley, a versatile 
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and intellectually inquisitive man who tirelessly conjured up schemes for a 
perfect society. Paradoxically, Nobel thought that the hope of permanent 
peace lay in his most destructive inventions. ‘My factories may end war 
sooner than your congresses. The day when two army corps will be able 
to destroy each other in one second all civilized nations will recoil from 
war in horror and disband their armies,” he said to his friend, the pacifist 
Bertha von Suttner. Wéth the years his chief idea reyaained firm, though his ° 
designs changed from international tribunals to compulsory armistices 
and collective defence. . 

The measures toward peace advanced by Nobeb appear ineffective, if not 
naive, after two world wars made insignificant by a looming third disaster; 
the methods are deceptive because they do not take into account the 
spiritual malignancy of the peoples. In 1935 a Committee on War Prophy- 
laxis formed by The Netherlands Medical Society issued a declaration of 
The Netherlands Psychiatrists, signed by Psychiatrists of ‘over 30 other 
countries. This in effect contends: ‘Civilized twentieth century man still 
possesses strong, fierce and destructive instincts, which have not been 
sublimated ... The unconscious desire to give rein to the primitive 
instinct, not only without punishment but even with reward, furthers in 
great meaure the preparedness of war. It should be realized that the 
fighting instinct, if well directed, gives energy for much tha? is good and 
beautiful .. . these powerful instincts being the strongest allies for the 
elimination of war.’ 

The most important fields of activity have now accepted psychology as 
primus inter pares. In an increasing number of hospitals research is being 
done by the co-operative work of psychiatrists and internists on the 
identification and relation of the psychological factors contributing to 
somatic disease. Doctors Jelliffe and White have already shown the impor- 
tance of environmental and emotional influences on the diseases of the 
nervous system. Similar research is carried on in the diseases of the heart, 
the digestive organs, tuberculosis and others. Certainly Freud deserved 
Nobel’s tribute. Freud was the first to wire the reluctant ear of man for 
the clamour of his incendiary Unconscious, first to relate this psychic energy 
for indiscriminate destruction to the instinct associated with love. And 
later, the work of-Alfred Adler merited the prize—his psychological system 
has paved the way for social science. Certainly, too, the import and 
abundance of today’s research in psychology will yield to the authorities 
who make the choice a number of people worthy of the Nobel Prize. 

Nobel would not be blind to the only untried, though the most natural 
way of averting a cataclysm, the understanding and education of the soul 
of humanity, for so long a dwarf companion to its body. The understanding 
is done by psychology, and there is every reason to believe that art can 
do the educating. The traditional service of art has been to reflect the 
prevailing religion, myth, philosophy, economy, even politics. Its deeper 
purpose was revealed when the aesthetic process became a psychological 
problem and the forces activating it were shown as psychological pheno- 
mena. The artist, whether in literature, music, painting, sculpture or 
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architecture, shows one aspect of universal truth. He elaborates his 
destructive inner conflicts and raises them to a higher level to make them 
more palatable. The reader, listener or viewer unconsciously recognizes the 
prohibited sources as his own, but in this detached state they give him 
enjoyment and in turn sublimate what is dangerous in him. This is the 
sublimation for which the psychiatrists of 1935 and their followers call the 
. redirection and channeling of the seething waters of man’s aggressive drives 
into calm bays of creative peace. 

But the services of art are now even more’immediate, more tangible; to 
this the efforts of Le Cotbusier bear witness. As writer, sculptor, painter, 
but chiefly as architect, he is attempting to bring peace to man by putting 
him in harmony with nature. He has evolved “The Modulor”, a harmonic 
range of dimensions to the human scale, of which Einstein said: “It... 
makes the bad difficult and the good easy.” He devised a law of the seven 
ways which brings order into urban chaos, separates man from the machine, 
and makes him at the same time master of it. He planned cities (notably 
Chandigarh, capital of Punjab, India) where life can be conducted in 
maximum comfort, with the least social distinctions and in peaceful and 
natural surroundings. And he “designed sanctuaries of grandeur and 
simplicity, which recover the man-nature-cosmos relationship and stir the 
deepest human emotions. Implicit in the use of and response to all of 
Le Corbusier’s, work is that joy which combats destruction, and this work 
lays a claim to the Nobel Prize. 

In a nebulous will Nobel simply indicated his foremost aim, and the 
efforts of his life make that aim clear. But that world extermination cannot 
be prevented by bigger and better ballistic missiles he would not now fail 
to see. Since he left the elaboration of the will to posterity, a reconsidera- 
tion is now fitting so that it may include psychology (psychiatry and psycho- 
analysis) in the field of medicine, and place literature under the more 
comprehensive designation of art. A revision of this kind would conform 
with his character and his intention to reward the most significant and 
effective activities striving to benefit mankind and ensure its survival. 

: LALLA HRTH 
Stockholm 


IRAQ’S DILEMMA 


HEN General Kassem seized power in July, 1958, and established 

W a military dictatorship his main aim was to bring political and 
economic stability to Iraq and to keep the country aloft from 
foreign influence. Unfortunately, he has only been partly successful, and 
the attempted assassination of him on October 7 proves that he has failed 
to eliminate his political conspirators, with the result that the general 
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political situation in the country can best be described as precarious. 

Throughout its period of office the hardest task that has faced the 
Kassem régime is to avoid Iraq from falling under the wings of either the 
United Arab Republic or the Communists. It was General Kassem’s 
endeavour to prevent the former that caused a split between Colonel Arif, 
the Deputy Prime Minister, and himself soon after the revolution of July, 
1958. Colonel Arif wanted a merger with the Unittd Arab Republic and 
forced a number of issues which the Government as a whole wanted left 
alone. Although both men received strong support, Colonel Arif was 
removed from his post in September, 1958, and after his return from 
Europe he was tried and sentenced to death, with a recommendation of 
mercy, for the attempted assassination of the Prime Minister. It is possible 
that he was framed as the Communists were his worst enemies and they 
celebrated his arrest. Soe ° 

Nevertheless, his removal did not prevent the pro-United Arab Republic 
elements from continuing their campaign which eventually led to an 
abortive Mosul rebellion in March. The Mosul rebels received arms and 
radio equipment from the U.A.R. for Golonel Nasser undoubtedly saw it 
as the first major chance of absorbing Iraq into U.A.R. However, the 
rebellion was a failure, partly because it was confined to aesmall sector 
of the population which was inefficient in its operation and partly because 
the Government was forewarned and was able to act befofe the mass of 
the population was involved. 

_ The danger of Iraq being dominated by Cairo has been, and still is, 
only slight compared with the Communist influence which has established 
a strong foothold in the country. Ever since July, 1958, the Communists’ 
have been trying to participate in the Government, and solely for this 
reason they supported General Kassem during the early months of the 
régime. He, too, relied on Communist support mainly as a safeguard 
against the U.A.R, At the end of April the Iraqi Communist Party came 
into the open, declaring itself as the party of the working class and 
demanded some participation in the Government. General Kassem rejected 
this demand, which caused the Communists to withdraw their support for 
him and take decisive steps to gain political control. Thus, the LC.P. 
resorted to violence during the celebrations of the first anniversary of the 
Revolution in July. But once again the Government acted promptly in 
curbing the violence and afterwards dissolved the so-called ‘unofficial 
Committees” for guarding the interests of the Republic, which were com- 
posed of Government officials who were Communist sympathizers. It was 
this outbreak of violence in July that made General Kassem aware of the 
real dangers cf Communism. 

Although the Government has taken the necessary measures to counter- 
act the spread of Communism, the Communists’ influence in Iraq has by no 
means been eliminated, as in the past few months it has succeeded in 
penetrating almost every branch of public life. Since the Mosul rebellion 
they have attempted to infiltrate the army and have tried to gain control 
over the labour force through exerting greater control over the trade unions. 
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by which means they aimed at controlling industry, the railways and airways. 
Moreover, they exploited every minor setback the country experienced and 
controlled the purge committees of Government departments, professional, 
student and peasant associations as well as the army-trained militia known 
as the Popular Resistance Forces. Therefore they had acquired the means 
to regulate the country’s intellectual and professional life, and were even 
able to influence the People’s Court which had ben trying the enemies of 
the régime. . å 

Education had compjetely fallen under Communist influence. The 
League for the Defence of Women’s Rights, which was concerned with 
early childhood, was one of the most militant of the Communist front 
organizations, and along with the Teachers’ Association and the Students’ 
Union acted as a guardian of political doctrine. Together with the Ministry 
of &ducation thee organizations are responsible for planning the country’s 
educational policy. The teachers have, however, become increasingly under 
the influence of the students, who are a revolutionary body. 

Furthermore, alleged Communists have handled the State censorship, 
propaganda and broadcasting, while many Government pronouncements 
on the radio have often been accompanied by a conflicting comment of 
Communist tone. Apart from being allowed to broadcast, the Communist 
front organizations have maintained vigorous publications, while anti- 
Communist jotirnals were destroyed; and the only foreign news-agencies 
allowed to operate in Iraq were Soviet and Chinese. 

The Communists were, therefore, able to exert a profound and con- 
tinuous influence over the general population, and this led to the holding 
of mass meetings and demonstrations. A number of demands were made, 
some of which were in the interests of Soviet policy. These included con- 
demning the nuclear tests, the Baghdad Pact and American bilateral agree- 
ments in the area, and for extending the Popular Resistance Forces. Other 
demands were for executing political sentences of death, for severity against 
plotters, the permanent arming of P.R.F. together with more thorough 
purges which would in effect place the administration and army in their 
hands. They displayed hostility towards the West, the Baghdad Pact Powers 
and more recently towards the U.A.R. 

As a result of the measures taken by the Iraq Government to prevent 
the local Communists from obtaining any degree of political control the 
Iraq Communist Party is now on the defensive, but it is not retreating. It 
has acquired several channels through which it can not only continue its 
activities, but also increase them. Its front organizations have penetrated 
the sectional associations and have infiltrated some of the weaker parties, 
such as the Free Democrats, the Kurdish Democrats and the National 
Liberation Front. Thus it has obtained such a strong foothold that it is 
likely to continue to remain General Kassem’s most dangerous political 
obstacle. 

Although he is now aware of this danger, his relationship with Russia 
is indeed cordial. Some 500 advisers from the Soviet bloc are acting as 
consultants in most branches of Iraq’s economy, while the Iraqi Army is 
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being trained by Russian officers and equipped with Russian material. In 
addition a number of economic and cultural agreements have been con- 
cluded between the two countries in the past year. It is, therefore, apparent 
that he has turned more towards the East than the West, although relations 
with the latter have recently improved. 

Against Iraq’s shaky political background, the gconomic position is 
very unstable. The c8st of living has risen by 20 per cent in the past few 
months because of shortages and the rise of price in food. Unemployment 
is high despite efforts to cotinteract it. Yet Iraq has an annual income of 
$240 million from oil and a prosperous agricultural economy. The reasons 
for the present state of the conomy are due mainly to the mismanagement 
of the régime. 

The land reform has proved more of an economic burden than an asset 
partly because of mismanagement and partly because the Communists 
inspired the peasants to move in on their landlords. The result was*that 
much of the fertile land was left uncultivated. This entailed importing 
large quantities of wheat and barley from Canada, Australia and Russia. 
Although order has been recently restored on the land, it will be some time 
before the damage to the national economy is repaired. A further burden 
to the economy is the $150 million arms deal with Russia. However, the 
vital question is whether General Kassem will be able to carry out his 
promise to restore the freedom of political parties by Janyary 6 next year, 
which is Army Day, and hold elections later in the year. If this is carried 
out under prevailing political conditions it will mean a severe political 
battle between the Communists and the nationalists, and whoever wins 
will decide whether Iraq will be dominated by Moscow or Cairo. Unless 
there is a radical improvement in the political situation in the meantime 
either a directly or indirectly military government will have to continue 
to rule in order to ensure Iraq’s independence. Only when the political 
parties have become more matured and free from foreign influence will 
it be safe for General Kassem to relax his control. 

E. H. RAWLINGS 


THE NORTHERN STATES OF INDIA 


HE dispute between India and China over the exact boundary of 
India’s Northern States, Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim and the North East 
Frontier Agency of Assam, centres in the definition of the McMahon 

Line between India and Tibet. This line was laid down after negotiations 
between the Government of India and representatives of the Government 
of China and Tibet in 1914. Although the Agreement was accepted by 
the Tibetan and Indian Governments, it was only initialled by the Chinese 
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representative. It was rejected by the Chinese Government, who refused 
to ratify it. Their objection was not to the McMahon Line frontier between 
India and Tibet, but to the proposed line of demarcation between Inner 
Tibet, which was under Chinese administration, and Outer Tibet, which 
was to be administered from Lhasa. In any case, the McMahon Line was 
accepted as a frontier by the authorities in control on either side of it. 
Having regard to geographical factors, the McMahdh Line is the natural 
frontier. It has further become firmly established as such by custom and 
usage. , : 

The Chinese Governmeht now contend that the McMahon Line can 
no longer be regarded: as absolute on the grounds that it was demarcated 
by the British Imperialists in India, and in view of the evacuation by the 
British, any arrangement made by them cannot now be considered as 
binding on the present Government. What China lost as the result of 
British pressure and what India gained as a result of British arms, must 
both be regarded as illegitimate. The above is the gist of the latest Note 
from Chou-en-Lai to the Indian Government. 

Mr. Nehru has made repeated statements of India’s fixed determination 
to defend the McMahon Line against Chinese aggression. He added that 
the defence ef Sikkim and Bhutan is India’s responsibility and that ‘India 
will fight if there is an invasion of these tiny States. They have treaty 
relations with India, and India is accountable for their defence.” 

During the last few months in 1959, Chinese troops have made repeated 
raids across the frontiers of the States and have captured several outposts 
occupied by Indian troops. Mr. Nehru’s protests to Peking have met with 
buf slight satisfaction, if indeed they have been answered. China, on the 
* other hand, has accused India of encroaching into Chinese territory. So 
far, there does not appear to be any prospect of a large-scale invasion by 
the Chinese into the Northern States where the nature of the country, 
which consists for the most part of mountains and impenetrable jungles, 
would render the movements of large bodies of troops almost impossible, 
not to mention the difficulty of their supply. 

There can be no doubt, however, that these States are gravely menaced 
by the motor roads which have been built by the women’s labour corps 
from Lhasa to their frontiers, the establishment of airfields and - large 
garrisons along these roads and the ceaseless flood of propaganda which 
is poured out day and night trying to persuade the people that they are 
all of the same family with the Tibetans and should return to the Com- 
munist fold as fellow countrymen. The natives, however, are not by any 
means enamoured of the doctrines of Marx. Devout Buddhists, for the 
“most part, they have no use for Communism or for the Tibetan and 
Chinese soldiers who have penetrated into their regions, many of whom 
have been killed by local militia forces. The Northern States are ill- 
provided with armed forces, which consist of a few thousand militia armed 
with rifles and Sten guns. They have appealed to India for help, and some 
Indian troops have been sent to the frontier posts to train and organize the 
local militia. They will be withdrawn when the local troops are sufficiently 
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trained to take over their duties. 

China does not at present appear willing to force any outright rupture 
with. India. Mao’s policy may be directed at diverting attention in China 
from the admitted shortcomings in the economic state of the country by 
pointing to the prospects of advantages to be gained in India. Maps have 
been published in China showing some thousands, of miles of Indian 
territory as rightfully Belonging to China. The Indian Ministry of External, 
Affairs has riposted by issuing a political map showing the 2,500 mile 
border from North-West Kashmir to the tripartite junction of India, Burma 
and China. A statement with the map declares th&t the frontier is traditional 
and well known. It repudiates the Chinese claim to a 40,000 square mile 
area of Indian territory including a strip 800 miles long on the Kashmir- 
Tibet frontier. 

Mao may be indulging in a “long-term policy” of “softening up”, the 
people of India for Communist domination by compelling the Indian Govern- 
ment to expend large sums of money on defences, which would otherwise 
have been available for the furtherance of the new Five Year Plan. This 
might lead to riots and civil disturbange due to shortage of food supplies 
and low standard of living. India is compelled to import much.of her 
food supply owing largely to the increasing rate of her populatton. Efforts 
at birth control are unlikely to meet with much success. Large families 
are regarded as a tribute to Vishnu, the second Person of the Hindu Trinity. 
Fifth Columns and Communist activity are rampant in many parts of 
India and are well organized. They would be-especjally active in fanning 
the flames of discontent into open rebellion. 

The present uncertain conditions prevailing on the borders of the 
Northern States is causing serious apprehension in Indian Government 
circles, although the Chief of Staff has stated that he does not anticipate 
immediate danger of invasion from Tibet. Western opinion inclines to 
consider that Mr. Nehru’s obstinate policy of strict neutrality which he 
displayed in so uncompromising a manner when he refused to accede to the 
appeals for assistance from Tibet when threatened with invasion, may, 
after all, have come home to roost. Had he condemned in no uncertain 
terms such invasion, it is thought that he might have staved off threats 
against his own country. The people of India are alarmed and angry: 
they now begin to realize the vast difference between threats to their own 
and to any other country. 

That any invasion of the Northern States may preclude attack on India 
itself appears to be exercising the mind of the Indian General Staff, who 
are at present actively considering the establishment of a zone of defence 
posts south of the Northern States. They realize that Calcutta and other 
important centres of India would be at the mercy of Chinese planes from 
Gartok and the newly established airfields on the roads leading south to 
the Indian frontiers. Mr. Nehru has stated that he has no intention of 
taking Tibet to the United Nations, from which it would appear that in the 
event of India being invaded, he is fully confident of his own resources of 


defence without outside assistance. 
H. E. Crocker 
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NATIVE DEMONSTRATIONS IN NATAL 


HE Native problem in South Africa is fast approaching a crisis, but the 
majority of the Europeans in the Union are so out of touch with 
African opinion that they are blind to this fact. At a time when South 

Africa is undergoingea great*industrial revolution, with attendant problems 
«of shift of population te the towns, disintegration of fribal life, development 
of shanty towns and slums and jmpoverishment of the rural areas, it is 
necessary to have constant consultations with the African leaders and to 
understand their problems. But the Nationalist Party’s policy of Apartheid 
is intended to do away with all contact between Black and White. The 
Government limits contact between European and African to the master- 
servant relationship, or else treats a Black man as a robot in a factory. 
One African wgman cried bitterly: “The Government has forgotten that we 
are “human beings, ” and the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cape Town 
stressed the same fact when he said that one cannot employ a man as a 
mere commodity. The trouble is primarily economic and it was the un- 
bearable conditions under which the people live rather than any single 
grievance which led to the demonstrations at Cato Manor, the shanty town 
on the outskirts of Durban, and throughout the rural areas of Natal. Poor 
as the urban Natives are, they are better off than those in the rural areas. 
About one-third of the African people live in towns and this third possesses 
60 per cent of the entire Native spending power. The recent demonstrations 
have revealed the dire poverty of some of the rural Africans. Women with 
four or five children have to live on what they can grow on their small- 
holdings, augmented by from £1-£2 a month which is as much as their 
husbands, who work in the towns, can send them. It is little wonder that 
the wards of the big Native hospital in Durban are crammed with children 
suffering from malnutrition and deficiency diseases. The reason why the 
women demonstrated is because they are affected by such things as low 
` wages, influx control, the raising of the poll-tax from 25s. to 45s., the 
expansion of the pass system to women, who have to pay 3s. 6d. for each 
reference book, forced labour on dipping tanks, methods of soil conserva- 
tion, the prohibition of home-brewing of beer and transport costs. There 
were many other grievances mentioned, but the chief appeared to be the 
rigid application of influx control. The rural Native is caught between two 
forces; bad economic conditions make it necessary for him to leave the 
rural areas to seek work, and influx control limits entry to the towns. In 
some cases he could get a job but he may not go to it. 

Riots and demonstrations always take the White community by surprise, 
and as soon as there is an uneasy peace the Europeans forget about them. 
The Mayor of Durban told a Rhodesian audience, complacently, that the 
Cato Manor riots were merely part of the pattern of African nationalism: 
only about 15 per cent of the Natives in that area had been affected and 
the White community had not been disturbed. Mr. S. Bourquin, Durban’s 
Director of Bantu Administration, took a more realistic view and made an 
urgent appeal for an increase in African wages. He said that the long list 
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of grievances was a contributory cause, but the basic reason was the poverty 
of the urban Bantu: “the discrepancy between his earning capacity and 
his cost of living; his inability to meet the demands of modern times in a 
city modelled ‘on the western way of life; his inability even to meet the 
barest necessity of life, to feed, clothe, educate and house himself and his 
family.” He urged the employers to pay thg Africans a wage on which 
they could live as degent, law-abiding and progresstve people. 

Fear of the Native is so dominant that it poisons all aspects of our 
national life. Any improventent in the 1ét of the African is regarded as an 
attack on White privilege. The Minister of Bantu Education said recently 
that every law passed by the Nationalist Party had as its object the protec- 
tion of the European in the social and economic spheres and the ensuring 
of the paramountcy of the White man in South Africa. The Nationalist 
Government was accused of “doing too much” for the Natives, but every- 
thing the Nationalist Party was doing for the Natives wasein the intesests 
of the Whites. Nationalist politicians cannot envisage a time when 
Europeans and Non-Europeans can live contentedly together as members 
of a plural society. They realize that White domination cannot be permanent 
and that an explosion is bound to occuf, but they hope it will be after their 
time. Statesmen like Field-Marshal Smuts and Mr. John Foster Dulles 
warned South Africa of her possible fate. Shortly before hts death Smuts 
said that if ever there was a community which was called upon by the world 
situation to be cautious, fair and human, to think on fuldamental lines, 
it was South Africa. “This little community deserves something better 
than to be wiped-out in the march of world events. “That is possible if the 
Europeans do not rise to the mission that is theirs on the Dark Continent.” 

There is one hopeful feature which has not been sufficiently appreciated : 
South Africa is fortunate in having a number of outstanding African 
leaders, moderate men of wisdom and foresight, who can be relied upon 
to do their best to control the passions of their people. Ex-Chief Albert 
Luthuli, the President of the African National Congress, played a big part - 
in restoring order in Natal. He sent out a “peace message” in over 
200,000 pamphlets which were distributed throughout Natal by Congress 
members, urging the women to stop rioting and calling a meeting at which 
their grievances could be discussed. He could not take an active part in 
restraining the people because, by a recent Government order, he had been 
confined to the vicinity of his home and forbidden to attend public meetings 
for five years. 

Over a thousand Non-Europeans, many of them rural Zulus in traditional 
dress, attended the “People’s Conference” which was sponsored by both 
the Indian and the African Congresses. Ten years after the Durban riots 
when the Africans had attacked the Indians, their common sufferings under 
the Apartheid laws had brought about this solidarity between the two Non- 
European races. In my opinion, the resolutions passed at that meeting mark 
a new phase in race relations in the Union. Those present pledged them- 
selves to carry forward the struggle begun by the women, but agreed that 
this struggle must be non-violent and within the framework of tried and 
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tested Congress methods. Speakers said that, although the Non-Europeans 
had no political power, they could so use their spending power and their 
labour power that South Africa would have to alter its policy. . Much of 
Chief Luthuli’s speech, which was read, was highly significant. He said 
that the women’s demonstrations had taken the Congress by surprise and 
had been spontaneous, but this “liberation movement” was fast becoming 
a mass movement and that it was possible for the people, by the use of 
pverwhelming peaceful®pressure to win all their demands for freedom. 
He said: “Our task is to educate our people gs to the efficacy of Congress 
- methods of struggle. We do not preach the use of non-violent methods for 
the benefit of our enemies but for the benefit of our own people and for 
the ultimate benefit of our multi-racial society. Under our conditions in 
South Africa violent struggle would probably leave a legacy of bitterness 
which would render it difficult to establish a firm and stable multi-racial 
democracy in the fature.” 

All is quiet at Cato Manor and the women who demonstrated in the 
rural areas have gone back to their huts in the kraals, but the causes of 
the rioting still remain and the jails are filled with the ring-leaders. About 
600 women have been jailed and,the fines paid totalled about £13,000. 
The Government has refused to hold an inquiry into the causes of the 
riots. Mr. M.C. de Wet Nel, the Minister of Bantu Administration and 
Development, and Dr. Eiselen, the Secretary for Bantu Administration, 
came to Durbar and decided that the demonstrators had been inflamed 
by agitators and that it would teach the Africans a lesson if whole tribes 
.were held responsible.for the damage done and were forced to repair it. 

Great efforts are being made to speed up the housing schemes 
and to move the Natives to the new Native township of Kwa Mashu but, 
as Durban M.P.s have repeatedly pointed out, it is difficult to do much 
so long as the Government refuses to realize that Durban has a large 
community of detribalized Natives who can never be re-tribalized, and 
it is useless to pretend that their residence in urban areas is only temporary. 
Efforts have been made to redress some of their grievances; beer may now 
be brewed for home consumption, for example, but most of them are the 
result of Government legislation and cannot be relieved. The Durban 

_ Corporation and many private shops and factories have responded to Mr. 
Bourquin’s appeal for an increase in Native wages. The South African 
Institute of Race Relations has put forward proposals for relieving African 
.poverty. It suggests that the Wage Board, which determines the minimum 
income of African labourers, should be decentralized, and all determinations 
should be regularly reviewed. The Board, which is at present investigating 
Durban, found that a weekly wage of £2 2s. 6d. had been static for 14 
years, although the cost of living had risen enormously and taxation had 
been raised by over 75 per cent. It recommended that the wage determina- 
tion for unskilled Jabour should be the universal minimum applicable to 
all enterprise in the area. The future of race relations in South Africa 
appears to be grim, but so long as the moderate leaders remain in power 
there are grounds for hope. ESTHER ROBERTS 
Durban 
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BUTTER. AND ITS HISTORY 


UTTER was one of man’s earliest foods and it remains one of the 
most vatued. throughout the world. With the cream from 18 pints of 
quality milk still needed to make a single pound of butter, it stands 
very high as a “natural health-giving food. Ever since man -ceased to be 
purely à hunter and þecame a herdsman keeping milk-producing animals, 
butter has been an important item in his diet. Th the very earliest times 
butter was highly esteemed, since only small quantities were made. So 
highly, in fact, that it was frequently used as 4 sacrifice to ancient pagan 
gods. Such a use is described in the Hindu Vedas written between 2000 
and 1400 B.C., though the practice was known many centuries before that. 
To this day Hindu rulers are annointed with butter instead of oil. Butter 
was also melted and used in altar lamps, as by the early Christians in Egypt, 
while the Romans valued its medicinal properties as an*oigtment. , 


The first herdsmen were nomads, always on the move, and they carried 
their liquids in skin bags. Butter-making was probably discovered by 
accident through the agitation of such bags containing fresh milk carried 
for a long journey on the back of horses or camels: Once the initial dis- 
covery had been made that cream or milk jolted about like this turns into 
little granulated blobs of tasty yellow butter, dairying as we know it today 
had“dawned. The herdsmen set about deliberately making butter, first by 
putting milk into earthenware jars and beating it by hand,” then by devising 
crude churns from hollow logs with sealed-up ends that were suspended by 
ropes between two trees, and when filled with milk’ were swung back and 
forth. Other primitive churns that followed included boxes or leather 
bags swung or shaken when hung on a post or tent. Eventually, it Was 
- found that less*churning was needed if only the cream was used, and so 
began the technique of skimming the cream off milk. At first this was done 
by setting fresh milk in shallow pans and after 12-24 hours’ standing 
removing the cream on the top with a ladle. 


The use of cream alone greatly reduced the volume of liquid to be 
agitated in the churn, and so more butter could be produced by less effort. 
A parallel devolpment at this stage was the simple barrel-churn, still seen 
to this day on small farms in many countries. These hand-turned churns 
later gave place to mechanically-driven models, but the basic principle 


of butter-making has remained unaltered for probably 5,000 years. Until, 


late in the nineteenth century butter-making was a small-scale farm job, 
carried out efficiently but laboriously, without undue regard for hygiene 
or quality. Nevertheless the early respect for this magic yellow foodstuff 
had in no way diminished: it was recognized as a perfect gift, even in the 
smallest quantities, up to almost a century ago. 

In the Middle Ages butter was used chiefly for cooking. It was sold 
freely in the streets: a coarse, rancid, sometimes even half-melted substance, 


notorious for its laxative properties, thought to be good for “growing pains” 


and rheumatism, and always salted away in the summer for subsequent 
winter use. The only method of keeping butter in quantity that was then 
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known was the one of salting it heavily, and storing it buried in the ground 
in stout wooden chests. Really fresh, palatable butter ideal for table or 
cooking equally, is a product of the last hundred years or less. Before that 
the quality was always variable, often suspect. Poor people continually 
charged the butter-makers with excessive adulteration with water, pig-fat 
and other things. In London the old practice of keeping as much water in 
the butter as it would hold “was widespread and much complained of; it 
«vas not uncommon for*the water content of butter sold in the streets and 
markets to be as high as a thirds (The legal, maximum water content in 
Britaim‘now is 16 per cenf.) Buttermen were full of tricks and sometimes 
managed to make profits as high as a hundred per -cent.. Butter was sold 
loose from the block, sometimes shaped like a millstone, from the yard-long 
flat baskets by length, by the pint, by the quite large pat, seldom by weight 
and never wrapped as it is today. 


Then, after tke thiddle of the last century and within a few years of one ` 


another, came the twin discoveries that revolutionized dairying the world 
over. In 1870 there appeared the centrifugal separator for milk. This did 
away with the need for the lengthy hand-skimming of milk in shallow pans, 
and so made possible the handling*of large quantities of cream at a time. 
Soon after, in 1873, the first practical refrigerating machine was invented. 
This meant’ that enormous quantities of butter could be made and kept 
indefinitely until required—without salting. Within a decade or so butter- 
making had becbme a factory process. The old barrel-churns, now turned 
as often by steam-engine, water-power, horse and even dog as by hand, 
gave place to large steam-driven mechanical churns. As refrigeration tech- 
nique improved, there began the rise of dairying in New Zealand and 


-Australia, since those lands could now send their butter to Europe without 


fear of it going rancid on the long journey. In 1882 the first co-operative 
dairy was opened in Denmark, and soon, too, that country became world- 
famous for its well-flavoured butter. 

Nowadays, most of the world production of butter is factory made, and 
is churned in gigantic cylinders of teak and polished steel. These are 
called internal worked churns, being fitted with running trollies to remove 
the vast mass of finished butter, and glass windows on the door in front 
through which the process can be watched. Running at top, electrically- 
driven speed for 30-40 minutes, they make an average of 2} tons, or a 
hundred boxes, of butter at a single churning. Many countries other than 
those famed for dairying now produce all their own butter needs, but 
British and Eire farmers concentrate on liquid milk supplies and so produce 
between them only about 15 per cent of British requirements. The re- 
mainder comes from New Zealand (43 per cent), Australia (nine per cent), 
Denmark (33 per cent) approximately, but the exact quantities vary year 
by year and are sometimes augmented by small supplies from Poland, 
Norway, Sweden and Holland, also countries with healthy butter exports. 

All these individual butters have their particular qualities and flavours 
derived from manufacturing processes and the type of milk used. Thus, 
the Danes have always concentrated on a strong-flavoured, often rather 
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evolution of Prussia and Germany the most arresting pages of this panoramic 
survey may well be those which describe the cultural achievements of a gifted 
people. There are far more figures of world stature in the cultyral than in the 
political gallery, for Germany has been more successful in the realms of the sciences 
and the arts than in the realm of politics. The reader could desire no better guide 
through the long series of artists, and scientists, thinkers and scholars. He will find 
many familiar and a few unfamiliar names; but Mr. Mander carries his burden 
lightly. Among recent writers he is particularly interested tn Bert Brecht, on whom 
he is an ‘acknowledged authority, and who represents the rather bitter realistic spirit 
of our age of confusion and disillusions as faithfully as Faulkner in the United 
States. Madame de Staël déscribed Germany. 150 years ago as the land of poets 
and thinkers. What would she say if she returned to the world today? Our only 
certainty is that the German people are one of the greatest communities in the history 
of mankind and that it is no more possible to keep them down than a rubber ball, 
for they combine creative power with unusual capacity for hard work of every kind. 
Will they learn frgm “the criminal follies of their recent rulers? Mr. Mander, like 
the rest of us, leaves the question unanswered, but his readers will close this book 
with heightened interest in, and a deeper understanding of, the problem which 
concerns not only Germany but Europe- and the’ wider world. 

n G. P. GoocH 
Berlin: The Eagle and The Bear. By John Mander. Barrie and Rocklif. 21s. 


. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST AND INDIA 


Dr. Greaves’ bdok is a study in the foreign policy of the third Marquis of Salis- 
bury and is based on official records which have not all been used before for pur- 
poses of publication. Readers will find many similarities between the situation which 
is described in that work and the great problems concerning Persia which face 
the statesmen of today. There is, of course, a basic change in the attitude of the 
British Government regarding those problems. Sixty years ago it was believed in 
Great Britain that the loss of the Indian Empire would be a fatal blow to this 
country but, since then, India has become an independent State without the mortal 
consequences happening. Another new factor in the picture is the deep interest of 
the Government of the United States of America in the situation and the massive 
material aid which they are extending to the Persians. 

During the period covered by the book, the threat to Persia and to our Indian 
Empire came from Imperial Russia and today, although Great Britain has ceased 
to be anxious for friendly relations with a stable Persia in order to be able to defend 
India, Russia is still the enemy and Persia is still the key country in the present 
struggle to prevent the Soviet Government from dominating the whole of the 
Middle East. Once again it is the Russians who are endeavouring to undermine 
the authority of the present regime in Persia while we, with our American allies, 
strive to support the Shah and his ministers. Dr. Greaves’ book is a historical 
record which should be read by those who are interested in the current develop- 
ments in the Middle Eastern countries in general and in Persia in particular, as well 
as by students of history. 

The Field Marshal’s book should appeal to a wider circle of readers. It is a 
series of a solder’s adventures in the Middle East and India, which happened during 
and between the wars, at the time when the writer was working his way up from 
a subaltern to a brigade commander. It is a pity that he did not include some of 
his experiences in more senior posts but he might have found it difficult to write 
with such frankness about his actions as an army commander. The episodes 
described in this book are minor affairs, in a military sense, but they are none the 
less fascinating on that account. An individual soldier who is fighting in the front 
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MIDDLE TEMPLE > 


The rain that rains is blue beyond the oldest 
*  Clerk’s belief. It slants in dotted lines 

Across the wine-dark window blinds 

Of oriels, in fair relief. 

Watm cup of wine within, fine raim without; . 

Weather of wire, silver and oblique, 

With all tfe draw of shfewd antique f 

That law and logic can inspire. e 


He finds his way within the house of Bacon, 
Blackstone, Coke, who wears the law’s detail 
Snugly as coat of linking mail 
But with no hint of backward look. ° 
as e 
Inside, the rooms are dry; in here no rust 
Dare rain upon the supple armour of the just. 


CARL BODE 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
BERLIN IN HISTORY ° 


Mr. Mander’s book on Berlin through the centuries provides the reader with 

much more than the title suggests. In narrating the fortunes of the Prussian 
capital he enlarges his canvas to embrace a comprehensive survey of the political 
and cultural achievements of Germany since the Middle Ages within the narrow 
limits of two hundred pages. He is a master of brief and clear statement and his 
verdicts are cool and carefully weighed, equidistant from underrating and over- 
praise. Prolonged study on the spot has given him not only extensive erudition but 
a deep understanding of the mentality of the Germans. He wins the confidence of 
his readers from the first page and retains it to the end. 


The history of the city is, above all, the history of the Hohenzollerns, and the - 


author’s profiles of the Electors, Kings and Emperors are vividly drawn. The 
Great Elector, King Frederick L Frederick William, the soldier King, Carlyle’s 
hero Frederick the Great, the outstanding personality among the rulers of Germany 
and indeed of modern Europe, Frederick William II the voluptuary, -Frederick 
William III, the dull but duty-doing husband of the adored Queen Louise, Frederick 
William IV, the friend of scholars and artists, the Emperor William I, his noble 
son, and William TI, the last of his line whose lofty opinion of himself was not 
generally shared by his subjects or the outside world. It is a fascinating portrait 
gallery with only one superman in it, matched in Prussian History by the Iron 
Chancellor alone in the clearness of his aims and the ruthlessness of his methods, 
How little of their work—the seizure of Silesia and the unification of Germany— 
remains is told in the chapters on the dawn and fall of the strongest power in the. 
world under the crazy leadership of Bismarck’s successors and of those children 
of the devil who aided Hitler to turn the Weimar Republic into a heap of ruins. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. 

The author never raises his voice as he recounts these thrilling and tragic scenes, 
mindful of the first duty of a historian not to allow the blood to rush to his head and 
obscure his vision. To readers who are sufficiently acquainted with the political 
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salty butter, known to dairymen as ripened cream butter. This means 
that, after pasteurization:(a universal preliminary to modern butter-making), 
Danish cream has a lactic acid culture added to it which partially sours 
it and increases the delicate, volatile flavours, ensuring that these are 
prominent in the finished butter. Danish butter is therefore always fuller- 
flavoured than that from Australia or New Zealand, and it is rather softer 
in texture. In those two countries the buttermen dq not first ripen their 
cream, making instead a sweet cream butter by centrolling the lactic acid 
naturally present, in the cream directly it reaches the butter factory. Their 
butters are also firm in texture and more subtle in flavour than the. Danish 
product. They are also a brighter yellow because the Jersey cows used 
(famous for the high colour of the butterfat in their milk) are able to graze 
on their pastures all the year round, unlike their European counterparts. 
Butter must by a fairly general law contain at least 80 per cent fat and 
a certain amount of casein. It must also not contaia more than about 
two per cent of salt. It is the most easily digested of all the edible fats, in 
sickness or in health, and is a natural source of vitamins A and D. Great 


’ care is taken to produce an acceptable colour, body, texture, waxiness and 


sheen. Indeed, modern butter-making is a specialized art, governed by 


strict rules. After the selection of the finest suitable cream, the two key 


points for the butter-maker of today are the control of the water content 
at the final stages of the churning process and the addition ‘of high quality, 
finely-sifted salt when the butter granules reach the size of peas. Most butter 
requires some added salt—it would be insipid otherwise—and the amount 
used determines taste, market value and keeping qualities. 

With so much care lavished upon its manufacture, butter deserves to 
be treated properly in the home after purchase. With a really safe shelf 
life of only a fortnight or less, except in very cold weather, butter keeps ° 
best in a refrigerator, preferably well wrapped in an opaque covering, and 
isolated from strong-smelling foodstuffs like fish, cheese and onions. Light 
reduces the vitamin D content, and a warm atmosphere shortens the 
keeping period, so all butter should be kept dark and cool. Butter taken 
from a cold place needs a few minutes in a warm room to bring out its 
full flavour and aroma again. Only small quantities of table butter, enough 
for each meal, should be put out in the butter-dish, the best type of which 
is the old-fashioned covered one. 

Given the choice between guns or butter, man will always plump finally 
for butter, and its health-giving properties have been recognized in all ages. 
As the old Dutch proverb has it: 


Eat butter first, and eat it last, 

And live till a hundred years be past. 
For as Douglas Jerrold said a century ago: “Honest bread is very well— 
it’s-the butter that make the temptation.” Only here the temptation is 
rewarded with delight and unrivalled nourishment. 

: CLIVE BEECH 
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THE CENTENARY OF FRANCIS THOMPSON 


RANCIS JOSEPH THOMPSON was born in Preston on December 

16, 1859. His father, a dedicated general practitioner? was a convert 

to the Roman Catholic Church and two of his aunts were nuns. His 

mother had once been a postulant at a convent of the Holy Child. Some- 

thing has been written of the lack of understanding in his family circle, 

but these brief biograpRical facts support the boy’s own admission that his 

family had, though not wittinglys fostered hie vocation, that the spirit of 

-his paems was “no merg medieval imitation, but the natural temper of 
my Catholic training in a simple provincial home.” 


Something, too, has been written about Thompson’s unhappiness as a 
clerical student at Ushaw and the degradation of his life as a tramp in the 
slush and fog of London’s streets. American critics have described him 
as a,““bum” and “the poet of sin”. But there is evidence to show that his 
descriptions of his suffering in both places were largely the reflections of 
later years. Nature has her own anodynes, and he was not always so 
conscious as he thought. I am not competent, nor would I particularly care, 
to attempt a psychiatric analysis of Thompson’s temperament. As a boy 
travelling to college, his jam tarts were inevitably crushed in his pocket, — 
while towards the end of his life (when an umbrella fell on him in a railway 
train) he exclaimed tremulously: “I am the target of every misfortune! ” 
From school-da¥s onward, he was forever scorching his trousers against 
the fire; and a psychiatrist might reasonably deduce from this not merely a 
phthisical sufferer’s need of warmth, but a soul’s need of love. He failed to 
succeed as a priest, a doctor, a soldier, a book-seller’s messenger, even as a 
seHer of matches in the gutter. In his essay on Shelley, which by a typical 
series of Thompsonian mischances was not published till after his death, he 
wrote that Shelley never became a man, because he had never been a boy. 
And, truly, because Thompson had never been able to become a boy like 
other boys, he was never able to become a man like other men. His ineffici- 
ency in the common daily round very likely originated from the spiritual 
bruising he received on the day when, as a “‘new cod”, he had been swung 
into a whin-bush by the two school-mates deputed to carry out this 
traditional rite of initiation. He retreated within himself, intending to love, 
but never expecting to be loved. Some men have thinner envelopes than 
others and feel all the barbs of St. Sebastion. Only a few years after 
Thompson’s death a much younger poet, Wilfred Owen, seared by the 
flames of the Western Front, was to write that ‘foreheads of men have bled 
where no wounds were.” 


At no age did Thompson become wholly assimilated to his kind; but, 
unlike his fellow-centenarian, A. E. Housman, his spirit never became arid 
and defiant, nor, like Housman, did he ever complain that he was alone 
and afraid “in a world I never made”. A certain proud integrity left him 
untainted by the “swine-trough hoggery” which he found in the doss- 
houses, under the arches and on the benches of the Thames Embankment 
where he faced “the abashless inquisition of each star”; and a strong 
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sense of the holiness of privacy brusquely rebuffed those who enquired as 
to the state of his soul and his lungs. This inwardness, this consciousness 
of the evil and hostility of his time (however exaggerated by over-sensitive- 
ness and a slfht effort at self-apology) helped the projection of his poetic 
talent into the mystical. One positive impulse he received at Ushaw. 
Despite his talk of persecution there by the murky, aboriginal beast in 
man, the nightly devgtions in May at the altar of the Mother of God gave 
a definite orientation to his natural sweetness ané his need to love. They 
set a seal on him as theyehave on generations of Ushawmen. Much of 
Thompson’s verse is devoted to Her and to the transcendental Eve in all 
womanhood. And, in this development, the motherly and sisterly relation- 
ship with his fellow-poet Alice Meynell, wife of his rescuer, played its 
part. That the chaste Thompson could write of “whitest witchery, a-lurk 
in that authentic cestus of two girdling arms” surprises only those who are 
dike St. Teresa of Avila for a while) puzzled that Holy Writ contains The 
Song of Solomon. He made no “tryst with the sensualist’’ though, as his 
biographer, Everard Meynell, has recorded, his life was a series of broken 
trysts. He was a cricket enthusiast who rarely managed to get to Lord’s, 
a Catholic who often arrived late or not at aH at Sunday Mass (despite the 
inscribed pages from penny exercise books with which he placarded his 
room—“At the Last Trump thou wilt arise betimes!” and the like), a 
reviewer whose copy was wont to arrive a day late. His temporary 
addiction to laudanum may, after his failure at Ushaw, ebe accounted his 
most abiding grief and the real source of his contrite heart, but he took it 
as many now take a “tranquillizer”, and in his day it was a specific treat- 
ment for pulmonary tuberculosis and kept him alive. 

I think that Thompson is not much read nowadays except for ‘Fhe 


Hound of Heaven”, which is commonly separated from the body of his 


work. Two world wars separate us from him, and within a few years of 
his death poets’ language had become taut, realistic and restricted in 
object. The sentimentality of “Ex Ore Infantium’’, of the prostitute who 
found, sheltered and fed him for a while, are not in tune with the times, 
nor are his magniloquence, his use of archaic and invented words. Poets now 
wear collars and pressed trousers and are men of business. Of his prose, 
I believe, moderns are entirely ignorant. You will look far for copies 
of The Life of St. Ignatius and Health and Holiness, while some of his 
essays and critiques in the Academy and Atheneum might surely be re- 
printed. Even his letters contain much noble prose, passages of human and 
mystical insight. 

“Mysticism,” he wrote, “is morality carried to the nth power.” ‘There 
is one reason,” he wrote again, “for human confusion which is nearly 


always ignored. The world—the universe—is a fallen world . . . That 
should be precisely the function of poetry—to see and restore the Divine 
idea of things, freed from the disfiguring accidents of their Fall...” In 


this his thought is consonant with that of St. John of the Cross. God is 
“the All’: created things are poco mas que nada. God is not really 
revealed in or by things, but they in Him for their reality is only a 
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participation of His. Man, said Thompson, is “the swinging wicket set 
between the seen and th’ unseen” and Thompson worked back from the 
unseen to the seen. The master Vision includes all the lesser visions. It is 
we, who only see the “seen”, who cannot or will not hear the beating of 
ineffable pinions at “our own clay-shuttered doors”. It is we, with our 
“estrangéd faces, that miss the many-splendoured thing.” 


° ` JOHN QUINLAN 
e 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


Nea year which remembers such a mixed bag of writers as Burns, 
Housman, Mistral, Conan Doyle, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey and Francis 
Thompson, one may well ask if there is room for a,romantic New 

Yorker who died just a century ago. Yet if Washington Irving is a classic 
of the schoolroom he*has moré serfous claims to consideration. His was 
the first real, literary talent produced by America (and American humour 
properly begins with him), he successfully established literary relations 
with England and Europe, and he was an ambassador in a sense that the 
later Henry Jamés was not. 

Irving, who after comparatively little schooling made a brief dalliance 
with law, had neither à New England solemnity nor the dourness of his 
Orkney Islander parents. Nor was he averse to adventure. Before he was 
23°he had spent two years in Europe—he was captured by Mediterranean 
pirates, he wandered through brigand-infested mountains in Italy, he carried 
a letter from the Governor of Malta, he was introduced into the patrician 
houses of Naples, Florence and Rome, where he met Madame de Staél, 
Canova and Humboldt, and he dallied with the painters in Paris. Back 


. in New York, he began writing satire under the name of Jonathan Oldstyle. 


He was born for the pleasures of the town. Yet a paradoxical streak ran 
through him, for if he was man of fashion and theatre-goer, roisterer and 
diner-out, he was at the same time imbued with a love of history and 
antiquities. Thus it came about that he wrote his History of New York, 
presented through the eyes of Dietrich Knickerbocker, a doting antiquarian. 
It began as a parody of a pedantic guide-book to New York, but it became 
a burlesque, lampooning the city’s life and mannérs and the burgher 
aristocracy of Dutch descent. Coleridge took the book to bed with him, 
Byron delighted in it, and Scott wrote to Irving acclaiming him already 
a master. An American critic has since described it as “a masterpiece of 
learned spoofing”. 

Suffering from a spiritual malaise after the death of his fiancée, Irving, 
with a vague interest in the family business, which had an office in Liver- 
pool, drifted over to England as the Battle of Waterloo was being fought. 
He spent little time in Liverpool, however, for his brother’s business there 
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failed shortly after his arrival. There followed a period of wandering in 
those parts of the country which drew him most, those associated with 
Shakespeare, Burns and Scott, and he stayed with Scott at Abbotsford. 
In London he followed in the footsteps of Oliver Goldsmith, he browsed 
in Westminster, Smithfield, Southwark and Old Jewry, and he turned over 
mouldering volumes in old libraries. He kept a Tugneresque journal and 
even painted and sketched. The period was one which revived the culf 
of the medieval and the “oldy-worldy”. Thus the time was ripe for Irving, 
and Scott had even prepared the ground. He had already made effective 


-.: use of American legend and background for hi$ earlier belles-lettres, and 


“ now, perhaps scenting out the substantial potential market, he turned to 


the English scene. 

The Sketch Book thus made a timely appearance, first in America, where 
it gave a fillip to Anglo-American relations, and then ever here. It is not 
difficult to see the popular appeal of this slice of Old England—the stage- 
coach, the country churches, the old-fashioned Christmas, such old inns 
as the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap, Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey, 
Shakespeare’s Stratford and the rest. ¿The entire traditional pattern was 
here, and the Christmas scenes were both classic and nostalgic—the Yule 
log, the wassail bowl, the boar’s head crowned with rosemary, the Waits, 
the Morris dancers, the carols, the mummers, the sword dance, the harpist, 
the lot. It is, of course, easy to condemn the book as a false picture, as a 
cossetted and sentimental gentleman’s bird’s-eye view, portraying a Britain 
of at least half a century earlier and ignoring a .Britain that was then 
midway through the most far-reaching social transformation in her entire 
history. Indeed, such a charge was soon brought—by Hazlitt, who, ina 
shrewd comparison of Lamb’s Essays of Elia and the Sketch Book, made 
the accusation that Irving was still living, spiritually, in the time of the 
Spectator and Sir Roger de Coverley. But did it really matter? The appeal 
of the Sketch Book lay not merely in its contents but also in its musical 
style and quiet humour. It was, in fact, a model of English prose, and 
for almost a century it was used as a first reader for students of the English 
language all over the world. Moreover, the account of a visit to Stratford 
was declared to be “‘the best bit of Shakespeariana ever penned.” Altogether 
quite an achievement for a young New Yorker who came over here to 
manage a hardware, wine and sugar business. 

The Sketch Book was quickly followed by Bracebridge Hall, a portrait 
of bucolic manners and joys to which no doubt Hazlitt’s remarks equally 
applied. Indeed one wonders that Irving saw nothing of the rural England 
of Hammond’s The English Labourer; if he did, he ignored it, for he 
was sensitive and subject to moods of melancholy. And, quite obviously, 
had he painted a picture of rural depression he would not have written a 
best-seller. The Sketch Book, however, contained stories that were not of 
English provenance, and among them were Rip Van Winkle and The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Most improbably (and this must come as a 
shock to many), these and other pieces were written in industrial Birming- 
ham, in the home of Irving’s sister and his brother-in-law, Henry Van Wart, 
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an American who had sought British naturalization and was then a pros- 
perous merchant and city alderman. Irving was a frequent visitor there, 
and the classic tales of the Catskill ne’er-do-well and the haunted region 
of Sleepy Hollow were born of the reminiscences of the two men when 
recalling their boyhood days on the banks of the Hudson. Aston Hall, 
on the edge of Birmingham, *is said (though with less certainty) to be the 
prototype of Bracebridgé Hall. There are conflicting Versions of the origins 
of these works, and one account maintains that fhe story of Rip Van Winkle 
was betn on Westminster Bridge. Elihu Burrit, the American Consul, 
writer and lecturer, who lived near Birmingham in the middle of last 
century, has, however, recorded his conversations with Henry Van Wart, 
who made it clear that Rip Van Winkle at least was conceived and written 
in Birmingham. Van Wart’s great-granddaughter, still living in this country, 
has recently stateds that the carol singers described in Old Christmas in- 
cluded Van Wart himself. 

Irving now went gallivanting again. He was féted in Paris and Germany, 
where he was thrown among kings and ambassadors and learned some 
of the diplomatic ropes which were, later to stand him in good stead, ahd, 
of course, in London, where he met many of the celebrities of the day, 
mostly in Jéhn Murray’s drawing room. After writing some unsuccessful 
plays and abandoning projected biographies of Napoleon and Byron, he 
turned now to the Spanish scene. With an equally sure felicity of touch 
he wrote The Life and Voyages of Columbus, The Conquest of Granada 
and The Alhambra. We was privileged, for he lived in the Alhambra for 
one whole enchanted summer, the Governor having placed at his disposal 
the rooms of the beautiful Elizabeth of Parma, overlooking the fountains 
and oranges of the Garden of Lindaraxa. The Alhambra may lack the 
colour of Gautier and the melodrama of Borrow, but its tangible charm 
succeeded in establishing Spain in the affections of the outside world when 
` Victor Hugo and others had failed to do so. Later Irving was called to 
the American Legation in London as chargé d'affaires. When Irving returned 
to the New World he was an international figure. Heine had based some of 
his poems on Irving’s books, and Goethe had read him (holding, however, 
that Irving had made a mistake in neglecting American themes for 
European). He was yet to write monumental biographies of Oliver 
Goldsmith, Mahomet and George Washington, but his first half-dozen 
books have remained standard classics. His success was instantaneous, 
complete and perhaps to some extent quite unexplainable. Even the jacket 
pockets of Dickens were at one time filled with well-thumbed copies of his 
works. The century since Irving’s death has seen such marked changes 
in literary taste and style that his popularity may now seem enigmatic, yet 
Dietrich Knickerbocker, Ichobod Crane and Rip Van Winkle are among 
the immortals. 


TUDOR EDWARDS 
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line in a large or.a small scale battle cannot see an overall picture of the progress of 
the operation (he is too concerned with his immediate opponents and with such 
personal questigns as weariness, cold, heat, thirst and hunger) but his narrative is 
more real than the chess-like moves of formations which are described so detachedly 
by military historians. 

Books of this kind always give indirectly a character sketch of the writer. Al- 
though I have never mef Field Marshal Slim, I am left with a feeling of liking and 
admiration for his obvious affection for the men under Ifis command and the goode 
humoured philosophy with whjch he accepts the ups and downs of a soldier’s life 
on active service. Incidentally, this book gives one an insight into the atéijude of 
the various peoples of the Middle East to battle, murfler and sudden death. ` 

- ALEC KIRKBRIDE 
Persia and, the Defence of India—I 884-1 892. . By Rose Louise Greaves. Athlone Press. 


Unofficial History. By Sir William Slim. Cassell. ai 


CHARLES DARWIN ` 3 


Invalidism did not prevent Darwin's wide research: and prolific publication. 
Methodical ‘habits, he, thought, contributed-to leis success.e Life on the Beagle, he 
also thought, by imposing tidiness, made him methodical. This would compensate 
for the agonies of sea-sickness. Financial security, system, and adequate powers 
resulted in his outstanding impact on thought. Though Darwin’s invalidism often 
made him an absentee; from the famous duel between Huxley and Bishop Wilber- 
force, for instance, it did not isolate him from his fellows so severely as is often 
supposed. These facts, among numerous others, appear in Dr. Himmelfarb’s 
systematic survey of the relevant sources. The reader may well suspect that no 
relevant book, article, manuscript or casual letter has escaped her scrutiny. Assi- 
duous research often discloses unpleasant features in the famous. The present 
survey reveals a man fond of sport, mixing somewhat with boors, slipping away 
from medicine, and abandoning the Church, but always remembered as “placid, 
unpretending and amiable”. Though economical, Darwin was generous. If he 
was “limited intellectually and insensitive culturally” he became noted in science, 
and then wrote the Origin. 

Dr. Himmelfarb complains that thé “wealth of information” confuses the course 
of Darwinism. The truth, she affirms, lies in “the complexities of the contemporary 

- situation” rather than in traditional “specious simplicities’”. ‘“Lyell’s ambivalence” 
is one significant item. Since some species die out, he insisted, others must appear. 
‘He hesitated between successive creations and a mutability by which some species 
proceeded out of others. Analogies are-stepping-stones of the mind, whether they 
hint or suggest assurance, and whether the mental paths they offer are straight or 
winding. ` Dr. Himmelfarb stresses ‘a: couple of analogies involved in Lyell’s 
ambivalence, and pervading thought. Uniformitarianism and catastrophism 
presented the analogies. In geological history, according to the former, regularly 
acting causes, such as aqueous action, operated. Catastrophism stressed volcanic 
and other cataclysmic events. The Deluge gave this doctrine of terrestial change 
biblical support. The analogical step from uniformitarianism in geology to animate 
nature suggested evolving species. From catastrophism it suggested special 
creations. This latter step agreed well with the biblical doctrine of species separa- 
tely created. Providential supervision was reconcilable with either version. It 
could either create each species separately or provide, by imposed causal agencies, 
for the spread of species by evolution. The decision between the alternatives then 
became the task of science. Religion, however, as Dr. Himmelfarb notes, authorized 
separately created species. Darwin early speculated about the “distribution of 
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species on the Galapagos” from a “‘centre ofcreation”. He did, however, as she also 
notes, abandon catastrophism. 

Lamarck’s giraffe inevitably appeared in the origins of Darwin’s Qrigin. Malthus 
stirred the notion of “struggle for existence” in Darwin, though, Dr. Himmelfarb 
comments, without responsibility for the significance he attached to it. After 
reading Malthus in 1838, Darwin found time in his busy life to sketch out his 
theory of the origin of*species in 1842, and enlarge it in, 1844, Natural selection 
involved the mechanism of the variations selected. It was also an analogical step 
from domestic selection. In 1855, Dy. Himmelfarp records, memories of Malthus 
haunted.Alfred Russel Wallace as he rested in Ternate, with a fever. The notion 
of Natural Selection suddenfy flashed upon him. The “joint memoir” presented 
to the Linnaean Society by Darwin and Wallace, in 1858, made little stir at the 
moment, but it helped to.convert Huxley. The Origin of Species, in late 1859, 
completed the conversion. “This, and The Descent of Man, ultimately made evolu- 
tion an accepted postulate. A chapter on The Conservative Revolution ends the 
book. Darwin, according to this, though no “implacable enemy of religion”, 
touched off religious issues already impending. 

JOSHUA C. GREGORY 
PONE the Darwinian Revolution. By Gertrude Himmelfarb. Chatto and Windus. 


* . THE SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL 


When the 1944 Education Act created the modern secondary schools, it was 
intended that the¥ should not be shackled by external examinations. But in the 
event, public opinion has moulded the modern schools to new shapes and externa 
examinations are now loaked on more as a hallmark of achievement than as shackles 
An increasing number of modern secondary school children are now staying op 
beyond the statutory leaving age in order to take the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion; it was estimated that in 1954 at least 5,500 candidates from these schools 
entered for the examination. Besides this development, there is a parallel move- 
ment for scholars to take a different type of external examination on a somewhat 
lower level than the G.C.E., for instance, the one organized by the Royal Society 
of Arts or by the College of Preceptors, or else a local examination based on the 
particular needs of the area. The current view of the Ministry of Education is that 
it welcomes the tendency for modern secondary school children to take G.C.E. 
subjects, but is not prepared to pay a grant towards the fees of pupils entering for 
an examination under the age of 16. The whole question is still under active dis- 
cussion and this book by the Secretary of the College of Preceptors, serves a useful 
purpose in bringing attention to bear on it. 

The effect of public opinion on modern secondary schools is powerfully felt when 
the children enter the schools as well as when they leave them. Scepticism con- 
cerning the 11-plus examination has led to numerous modifications in methods of 
selection for secondary education, leading to various experimental schemes through- 
out the country, which are all touched on in this volume. The greater part of it is 
given up to a detailed description of the teaching of the various subjects in the 
curriculum of the modern secondary schools. The material in this part of the book 
is naturally of more particular interest to educationists specially concerned with 
these schools. It gives a clear, factual account of the work as it now is and does not 
set out to be an expression of opinion on what it ought to be. Many changes have 
taken place since 1944, many more will happen in the years ahead. Meanwhile, 
work of solid value is being achieved. 

Nora Aris 
Your Secondary Modern Schools. By J. Vincent Chapman. College of Preceptors, 12s. 6d. 
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PEOPLE AND STATISTICS 


Tus HicH Tower OF REFUGE 
(Odhams. 21s. Od.). Edgar H. S. 
Chandler, the Director of the Refugee 
Service of the Worlé Council of 
Churches, tells the story of some of the 
lost millions who have been retovered 
and given relief. The problem is 
spread over the world, and to each 
country belongs the responsibility. The 
price of a nuclear bomb would solve 
most of the financial difficulties, but 
this particular piece of mad unreason 
is not the author’s concern. He shows 
how devoted and resourceful people are 
coping from Germany to the Far East 
with the heartbreaking encounters, and 
his many photographs should shake the 
complacent, the transient pitiers and the 
downright uncaring alike into action. 


STUDIES IN THE MIDDLE Way (Allen 
and Unwin. 15s. 0d.). Christmas 
Humphreys seeks the tree of wisdom 
that grows along the road the Buddha 
walked, but does not describe these 
enlarged and revised essays as “‘Bud- 
dhism, or Theosophy ... for they spring 
from the author’s experience and not 
from the textbooks of any one philo- 
sophy.” 


SovieT AFFAIRS 2 (St. Antony?s 


Papers Number 6. Chatto and Windus. .- 


16s. Od.). Edited by David Footman, 
the second study “Nestor Makhno” is 
also by him; the first is “The Kronstadt 
Rising”, by George Katkov, and the 
last is “Operations in Transcaspia 
1918-19 and the 25 Commissars Case”, 
by C. H. Ellis. They indicate something 
of the “‘appreciable volume of contribu- 
tion to scholarship” which is being 
produced under the auspices of St. 
Antony’s College, Oxford. 


ECONOMICS FOR PLEASURE (Cambridge 
University Press. 21s. Od). G. I. S. 
Shackle extracts the essence of the subject 
and bridges the gulf between the 
professional economist and the general 
public. As the jacket proudly proclaims, 
here is “good, plain English without 
diagrams or mathematics” to solve the 


mysteries of value, production, income, 
distribution, employment, finance, 
Government, and trade—a book indeed 
to read for ‘“‘sipister pleasure”. 


AN APPROACH TO MODERN PaysicsÀ 
(GÈ Bell. 21s. 6d.). This is the second 
edition, revised and enlarged, ofE. N. 
da C. Andrade’s work of 1956. It 
treats of heat and energy, sound and 
vibrations, light and radiation, solids 
and liquids, electricity, the quantum 
theory, the atom, the nucleus, the 
applications of nuclear*transformatiens, 
and the concluding chapter is aptly 
named “Uncertainty”. 3 

HISTORICAL StTUDES: 11 (Bowes and 
Bowe§. 10s. 6d.% Michael Roberts has 
edited the papers of Denys Hay, John 
Watt, J. C. Beckett, sa Briggs, 
F. S. L. Lyons, and J. L. McCracken, 
read before the Thiyi Conference of 
Irish Historians in the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Belfast, in 1957. The list of 
subjects—geographical abstractions and ` 
the historian, the temporal authority of 
the thirteenth century papacy, the Cof- 
federation of Kilkenny, Chartism re- 
considered, the economic ideas of 
Parnell, the Cape Parliament of 1854- 
1910-——is proof enough of the diversity 
of the whole. 

Money: THE Decisive FACTOR 
(Christopher Johnson. 10s. 6d.). Des- 
mond Allhusen and Edward Holloway 
discuss Britain’s handicap in the econo- 
mic race with Russia. Sir Arthur 
Bryant, in the Foreword, says that his 
studies in social history point to pur- 
chasing-power as “‘the elastic instrument 
by which free men translate their needs 
into the production of the goods they 
require”. 

New FABIAN COLONIAL Essays 
(The Hogarth Press. 25s. Od.). Edited 
by Arthur Creech Jones, this collection 
by 11 contributors comprises all aspects 
of Commonwealth development, social 
as well as political, educationally no less 
than economically, from the standpoint 
of the newly independent countries and 
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‘from that of the “retiring overlords’. 


too. 
Tue UNITED STATES IN WORLD 


AFFAIRS 1958 (Oxford University Press. _ 


48s. Od). This is the ninth volume 
Richard Stebbins has sq ably contributed 
to the annual series inifiated by the 
“Council on Foreign Relations. Outer 
space must now have its share in dhy 
such sirvey, and October 4, 1957, the 
day when the Soviets placed in orbit the 
first artificial satellite, appropriately 


introduces the happenings of the year. ` 


It is one of gloom and deterioration, of 
crises and struggles, of missile develop- 
meat and revolutions. The sordid 
international behaviour dominating this 
planet augurs ill for the government and 
organization of any other for which the 
Americans and the Russians sare now 
competing. 

JupGEMENTs,ON History AND His- 
TORIANS (George Allen and Unwin. 
18s. Od.).. Jacob Burckhardt, gaining in 
stature as an intellectual of the nine- 
teenth century, covered the world out- 
side his native Switzerland from anti- 
quity to Napoleon. His university 
lécture notes have been gathered here 
in the translation of Harry Zohn, who 
found the task an exhilarating challenge. 
H. R. Trevor-Roper’s Introduction 
stresses the width of the historian’s 
views, due to his interest in art and care 
for all the creations of the human 
spirit. His own would tolerate no 
mere concentration on the establishing 
of political facts, nor could it be closed 
to new possibilities for it was founded 
on his liberal belief in the freedom of 
the will. 


BRITAIN’S ART COLONY BY THE SEA 
(George Ronald. 21s. 0d.). Denys 
Val Baker tells of St. Ives and its 
surroundings, which include Penzance, 
Newlyn, Mousehole, Zennor, and 
Lamorna and Sennen Coves, in Corn- 
wall. For 80 years the district has 
attracted painters, for climate, light, 
Cliffs-and shore, and freedom in living, 
make it a rival to Mediterranean blue- 

` ness. In a well-produced book, pro- 
fusely illustrated, the artists are seen at 
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work, and a chapter is devoted to the . 
crafts that flourish alongside, to-pottery, 
metal work, furniture amd weaving. 


Prato Topay (George Allen and 
Unwin, 20s. 0d.). R. H. S. Crossman, 
M.P., has revised, not his young man’s 
translation of the political philosophy 
into modern terms, but the topical 
referenéés which have become un- 
intelligible after 20 years. The author’s 
new Introduction recalls the novelty of 
pulling “Plato off his pedestal” in the 
world of Hitler, Stalin, and the Spanish 
civil war. If the assessment is negative, 
the validity of the argument is unim- 
paired in the post-war era. 


DIVINE POETRY AND DRAMA IN 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 35s. Od). 
Lily B. Campbell, from the University 
of California, examinés the effect the 
Rennaissance had in England on men 
to whom the Bible was now free as a 
source of religious verse. She shows 
how they thus found “a ‘means`of 
combating the influence of the revival 
of classical learning and the developing 
taste for pagan and secular story and 
song”. This scholarly work traces the 
pattern, intricate and strange, in which 
the Psalms were regarded as English 
poetry and biblical plays could be 
presented in the public theatres. 

-“CASSELL’S SPANISH DICTIONARY 
(Cassell. 36s. Od.) has all the signs of 
harmonious and expert teamwork. Its 
1,500 pages have been edited by. a 
Peers-Barragan-Vinyals-Mora partner- 
ship full of literary and academic 


distinction. It is a convenient innova- 


tion to be able to find the Latin-American 
variants taking* their alphabetical place 
in the Spanish- English section. The 
success of the aim to provide “a dic- 
tionary which, though compendious, - 
could be of service to student, business- 
man and general reader alike” is easily ` 
demonstrable, nor must the end of the 
book fail its meed of praise where, 
besides verbs and weights and measures, 
English geographical names are given 
the Spanish equivalent. 

GRACE BANYARD 


